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Ad Conference Told 
Details Of Newest 
National Magazine 


Vice-President of Time Gives First 
Public Speech About New 
Picture Paper 


HEAR TWO RADIO PROGRAMS 


Prominent Insurance Buyer and 
Technical Experts Speak; 
Hold Group Sessions * 











Magazines and radio, the chief carriers 
of the insurance advertising message to 
the public, were scrutinized by company 
advertising managers this week when the 
Insurance Advertising Conference met at 
the Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y. Arthur A. Fisk is the new presi- 
dent, R. C. Dreher vice-president. 

One of the highlights of the Monday 
meeting was the first public description 
of probably the most curiously awaited 
venture in American publishing, the new 
weekly picture-paper to be put out by 
the publishers of Time magazine. Robert 
L. Johnson, vice-president of that or- 
ganization, described why and how the 
new magazine (to appear in November) 
was created. His talk is reported else- 
where in this paper. He thinks the mag- 
azine may revolutionize advertising. 

Tuesday Deputy Police Commissioner 
Harold Fowler of New York, in discuss- 
ing the way in which insurance com- 
panies have been aiding the battle 
against automobile deaths, told what 
more he thinks can be done by the com- 
panies to help the police in their efforts. 
_ Monday night the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. and World Broadcasting Co. 
presented sample radio programs, which 
are reviewed in the life department. 

_ An interesting feature Monday was an 
insurance buyer’s appraisal of insurance 
advertising given by J. Albert Robinson, 
msurance manager of McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., huge drug concern and vice- 
president of the Risk Research Institute. 
His comments are printed elsewhere. 

Hear Technical Experts 

A number of technical experts in the 
advertising field contributed their ideas. 

A method that has been evolved for 
evaluating advertising messages before 
they are printed was described at the 
Insurance Advertising Conference by W. 
S. Townsend of Townsend & Townsend, 
New York specialists. Mr. Townsend 
demonstrated his method on ads that 
had been published and which, though 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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“Went Fishing Together’ 


A man’s life insurance should not be mentioned to a third 
party by the underwriter except by express permission, even as 
one’s bank account is sacredly confidential between banker and 
customer. That's a matter of primary ethics. If that will not 
restrain the underwriter, expediency should. Says a lamenting 
Agent :— 


“Never talk to one man about another's insurance. Today 
I saw a man on whom I lost some money years ago. He and 
another each had a Twenty-Payment Life maturing almost on 
the same day. To No. 1 I gave the usual talk—no more pre- 
miums, and could use the dividends to help pay for another 
policy. Drew an application for $2,000. Then called on No. 
2, and gave him the same sales talk, mentioning No. 1. But he 
wouldn't decide that day. Within an hour No. 1 hunted me 
up, and sdid he had changed his mind. Apparently No. 2 told 
some local Agent about my writing No. 1. The Agent went 
to him, pulled the sob stuff about his being a local boy, living 
in the same town, went fishing together, I was an outsider, his 
company as good as mine, etc.” 


This is one of the lessons early learned, at the cost of a 
commission, by the novice. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Ws. H. Kincstey, President 
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Roosevelt Told Of 
Great Gains Made 
In Company Strength 


Chief Executives Called To Wash- 
ington To Confer on Eco- 
nomic Situation 
NO POLITICAL DISCUSSION 


Denied By White Hcuse That Col. 
Knox Allentown Talk 
Inspired Meeting 








Life insurance is in a stronger position 
today than ever before. Assets of all 
life insurance companies in U. S. A. have 
increased more than three billions of dol- 
lars from January 1, 1933, to July 1, 1936. 
There are 2,000,000 more policies in force 
than there were four years ago. The 
Government is not going into the insur- 
ance business nor does it want Federal 
supervision of insurance. President 
Roosevelt has not asked life companies 
to limit farm loan values to a maximum 
of $25 per acre. He favors mutual ex- 
change of information by companies on 
the value of land in different sections 
and mutual exchange of information on 
city properties. Life insurance compa- 
nies are willing to co-operate with the 
President relative to the Administration’s 
social security program. Demands for 
small and medium sized policies are in- 
creasing. 

White House Denies That Col. Knox 
Statement Inspired Conference 

This in brief is the information which 
came out of Washington following a 
conference of leading life insurance com- 
pany executives with President Roose- 
velt on Tuesday of this week called to 
discuss the economic situation. It was 
denied by the White House that the con- 
ference was an aftermath of the Col. 
Frank Knox speech at Allentown, Pa., 
in which a statement was made that in- 
surance policies and savings bank ac- 
counts are being imperiled by the New 
Deal. The comments of Col. Knox, how- 
ever, stirred all political parties, even re- 
sulted in the buying of a policy by 
William Lemke, Union party’s candidate 
for President, as a gesture “to show faith 
in the insurance structure of the United 
States.” 

Present at the Washington conference 
were these executives: 


Frederick H. Ecker, chairman; James D 
Craig, vice-president and chief actuary, Metro 
politan Life. 


Thomas A. Buckner, president New York Life 

L.. Edmund Zacher, president Travelers 

Guy W. Cox, president John Hancock. 

{. J. Cleary, president Northwestern Mutual 
Charles F. Williams, president Western & 

Southern Life. 


Present Life Insurance Situation 


Talking to reporters President Wil- 
liams gave out this statement after the 
conference: 

“A group of leading life insurance ex- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Bringing MASTER SALES TALKS Into 
gency Meetings 


One of the remarkable developments 
of the year in production and life in- 
surance educational circles has been car- 
rying to the field by means of talking- 
machine records the messages and per- 
sonalities of insurance men who have 
won distinction in selling, agency man- 
agement, supervision and in the field of 
public speaking, or in all four activities. 
Many general agents are now using 
these records at their Monday morning 
meetings. They have not only been a 
medium for the circulation of the best 
ideas used by representatives of general 
agency offices of top rank, but they have 
brought into many territories a closer 
acquaintance with men the agents have 
been reading about for years, and have 
furnished opportunity for them to hear 
the voices of these men and to absorb 
their practices and observations. 


Lloyd Patterson Originated the Idea 


The idea of these records originated 
with Lloyd Patterson, general agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual, early last year. 
He consulted with a number of leading 
men in the production field where he 
found a sympathetic and cooperative re- 
action. As a result the Master Sales 
Talks Recording Bureau, Inc. was 
formed, some of the best known general 
agents in the business agreeing to serve 
on the advisory board. Clancy D. Con- 
nell, Provident Mutual, New York, be- 
came chairman, and some of the other 
members of the board follow: 

E. Wallace Darling, Bankers Life, 
Cedar Rapids. O. Sam Cummings, Kan- 
sas City Life, Dallas. Alexander E. 
Patterson, Penn Mutual Life, Chicago. 
Theodore M. Riehle, Equitable Society, 
New York. Sidney Wertheimer, Pru- 
dential, Buffalo. John A. Witherspoon, 
Jr., Pacific Mutual, Nashville. John W. 
Yates, Massachusetts Mutual Life, San 
Francisco. Charles J. Zimmerman, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Newark. Holgar J. 
Johnson, Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh. Prof. 
Hubert Greaves, Yale University. 

Chester O. Fischer, vice-president, 
Massachusetts Mutual, accepted a place 
on the advisory board when he was 
general agent of that company in St. 
Louis. 


Records Distributed by Harry Goodman 

Lloyd Patterson is editor of the talks, 
assisted by Percy A. Peyser of the Pat- 
terson agency. The records are distrib- 
uted by Harry Goodman of New York, 
who has built up a considerable reputa- 
tion as a commercial radio broadcasting 
advertising man and script expert. At 
the beginning the records consisted of a 
Straight sales or personality talk, inter- 
rupted in its continuity only by change 
of record, but with experience came con- 
siderable development and at the present 
time the talks constitute an insurance 
drama, with incidental music and pro- 
fessional actors to make dialogue ex- 
ceedingly effective. The dramatic part 
of the record is written by Mr. Good- 
man. 

The modus operandi is as follows: 
The insurance man prepares his talk. 
After being edited by Mr. Patterson it 
Is handed over to Mr. Goodman who 
goes over the manuscript as a radio edi- 
tor might. Certain passages are marked 
for dramatization, and a revised script 
results. It is then reviewed by the 
Speaker to see that his ideas have not 
had the wrong emphasis or sufficient 
emphasis placed. Necessary actors are 





Making An Insurance Recording 








As Charles J. Zimmerman, center, finishes one part of the speech he is recording, Director Harry S. 
Goodman, right, gives the signal to Percy A. Peyser and Margaret Kearney who commence their 
dramatic dialogue. Lloyd Patterson, editor of the Master Salestalks Recording Bureau, watches the script 


at left, while the engineer in the 


hired from among professional radio 
broadcasters. Music and sound effects 
are arranged by Mr. Goodman and the 
final recordings take place. 

Frequently it takes an entire day to 
rehearse and record such a sales talk. 
So far the records have all been made 
in New York in one of the most modern 
recording studios. Process is electric, 
using special microphone. 

Each Speech in Four Parts 

Each speech is in four parts; takes 
up both sides of two records; the entire 
running time of the records is fifteen 
minutes. An interesting example of how 
dramatic effects are achieved in these 
records is illustrated in the case of a 
talk made by Dewey R. Mason, general 
agent, Aetna Life, Syracuse. While Mr. 
Mason was building a strong word pic- 
ture of the pleasures of travel and re- 
tirement in old age the record repro- 
duced harbor sounds such as are heard 
when a large liner sails from this port. 
Next a middle aged couple is heard talk- 
ing about the enjoyment of the trip, and 
how the insurance endowment, retire- 
ment annuity or other policy providing 
income made it possible. Reason for the 
boat talk and sound atmosphere is to 
play up motivating stories; what can be 


done with the income received from the 
insurance company. 
The Record Makers 

During 1937 the Master Salestalks Re- 
cording Bureau will issue thirty-six rec- 
ords. 

Those made to date—the speaker and 
his title follow: 

C. Preston Dawson, New England Mu- 
tual, Wm. H. Beers agency, New York 
City: “Profitable Prospecting.” 

Theodore M. Riehle, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, New York: “Cardinal 
Principles.” 

Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual 
Life, New York: “Closing.” 

Hubert Greaves, professor of public 
speaking, Yale University: “Speech and 
Personality.” 

Harry T. Wright, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, Chicago: “What It 
Takes to Write $250,000 or Better a 
Year.” 

Leon Gilbert Simon, 
Assurance Society, New 
“Selling Life Insurance for 
Purposes.” 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, University of Penn- 
sylvania: “The Four Great Missions of 
Life Insurance.” 

Percy A. Peyser, 


Equitable Life 
York City: 
Business 


Lloyd Patterson 


booth controls the microphones. 


agency, Massachusetts Mutual, New 
York City: “Compresentation.” 

Dewey R. Mason, general agent, Aetna 
Life, Syracuse: “What’s the Matter 
With Us?” 

Charles J. Zimmerman, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual, Newark: “An In- 
terview on Securing a Man’s Policies to 
Make an Analysis.” 


Joseph M. Ward, Phoenix Mutual, 
New Britain, Conn.: “Consecutive Pro- 
duction.” 


Harry Phillips, Jr.. Engelsman agency. 
Penn Mutual, New York City: “Consec- 
utive Weekly Production.” 

Jay L. “Biff” Lee, Phoenix Mutual, 
Buffalo: “How to Control an Interview 
and Lead Your Prospect to the Close.” 

Many Booked to Make Records 

Editor Lloyd Patterson told The East- 
ern Underwriter that arrangements have 
been made for talks by a number of 
prominent figures in the production field 
for the 1937 recordings. Enthusiastic 
letters have been received about the 
records from all parts of the country, 
General agents write that the records 
have given the added touch of novelty to 
their meetings; have got them out of 
routine; have been helpful in recruiting 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Linton Tells Policyholders of 
Danger In Unbalanced Budget 


The danger of inflation by expansion 
of bank credit and the necessity that 
a balanced budget be insisted upon re- 
elected in 
November were stressed in a message to 
policyholders of the Provident Mutual 
Life from President M. A. Linton con- 
tained in the autumn issue of the com- 
pany’s magazine. He said: “Few per- 
sons in this country have a greater stake 
in a balanced budget for the United 
States than have life insurance policy- 
holders.” 

Mr. Linton continues: “To maintain a 
sound currency a nation must live within 
its income. Emergencies may make ex- 
tensive borrowing necessary in times of 
depression. However, the longer the 
borrowing is continued the graver the 


gardless of which party is 


danger that the situation will get out 
of hand. ; ies 
“There is little likelihood that this 


country will go in for outright print- 
ing press money with which to pay 
government expenses or to pay off gov- 


ernment bonds. On the other hand, 
we must be on the lookout for the subtle 
danger involved in an overexpansion of 
bank credit. This occurs when bank 
deposits are created in favor of the 
government in return for promises of 
the government to pay cash at some 
future date—these promises being in the 
form of government bonds. The gov- 
ernment pays its bills by drawing 
checks upon the newly created bank 
deposits. Thus new money in the form 
of bank credit comes into being without 
the creation of any new wealth. 


Depreciates Purchasing Power 


“This is dangerous business if carried 
too far. It weakens the nation’s credit 
and threatens serious depreciation of its 
currency. When a serious depreciation 
of currency takes place the prices of 
the necessities of life rise to greater 
heights. The result is that a sum of 
money which, under normal conditions, 
would purchase a goodly amount of 
things, purchases but a fraction of the 








former amount. This causes great hard- 
ship. 

“The two major political parties have 
pledged themselves to balance the na- 
tional budget. Therefore its tremendous 
importance may appropriately be stressed 
in this message to our policyholders. 
Whichever party is successful in Novem- 
ber, we must all insist that this pledge 
be redeemed at the earliest possible 
moment. It is an essential step if the 
country is to maintain a sound currency 
and to achieve a lasting recovery.” 





Life Presidents’ Committee 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents will be officially represented 
at the thirty-first annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention to be held 
at Dallas, Texas, October 12 to 16 by 
this committee: 

Henry S. Nollen, chairman, president 
Equitable Life of Iowa, Des Moines, Ia.; 
Alexander. T. Maclean, vice-president, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, 
Mass.; George E. Merigold, general at- 
torney, Prudential, Newark, N. J. 


HEADS TWIN CITIES C. L. U.’S 


John O. Todd, Northwestern Mutual, 
has been elected president of the C. L. U. 
chapter in Minneapolis-St. Paul. 











COMMITTEE FOR HORNER 





Chicago Insurance Group Praises Illinois 
Governor for Appointing Super. 
intendent Palmer 

Roy L. Davis, Chicago broker, is chair. 
man of a committee of non-partisan in- 
surance men which has been formed to 
campaign for re-election of Governo; 
Henry Horner in Illinois. 


Mr. Davis, who is connected with the 
W. W. Durham & Co., and is a former 
president of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters, states: “There are 
many insurance men throughout the state 
who have watched with interest the ef. 
ficient manner in which the Insurance 
Department of Illinois has operated singe 
Henry Horner became governor and ap- 
pointed Ernest Palmer the first Director 
of Insurance for the state in charge of , 
full-fledged insurance department. Un. 
der the able direction of Mr. Palmer 
encouraged by an administration fayora- 
ble to progressive legislation much need. 
ed in this state to win back its self. 
respect and protect insurance policy. 
holders as well as legitimate insurance 
interests, Illinois has become a model in 
the eyes of other states, insurancewise. 

“The Illinois Insurance Committee js 
being organized on a non-partisan basis 
to continue Gov. Horner in office.” 
































estate dollars. 


A HIDDEN VALUE 


Cash from life insurance proceeds prevents 
thousands of forced sales annually. Often 
each dollar in cash saves one, two or several 


Midland Mutual Life Men are urged to call 
attention to this “hidden value” in the 
policies they place. 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. | 


Columbus, Ohio 
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Bragg Sees Expanding 
Market for Insurance 


sPEAKS AT BOOKSTAVER LUNCH 





ts Launch Production Drive In 
_ Honor of Elias Klein; Judge 
Goldstein a Guest 





The pre-autumn luncheon meeting of 
the Jos. D. Bookstaver Agency, Inc., Trav- 
elers, New York, held in the Southeast 
Ballroom of the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
Thursday last week, culminated with the 
unanimous vote of the 100 or more 
agents present that the remaining months 
of the year be dedicated to a production 
drive in honor of Elias Klein, manager, 
who has been with the agency since its 


inception twenty-five years ago. The 
recommendation that the twenty-fifth 
anniversary drive should be in Mr. 


Klein’s honor was made by Edward J. 
Sisley, former general agent for the 
Travelers and a close friend of the late 
I. D. Bookstaver. Mr. Sisley was a 
suest of honor at the luncheon. 

Guest speakers were James Elton 
Bragg, manager, Guardian Life, New 
York, and Judge Jonah J. Goldstein of 
the Court of General Sessions, New 
York. Others introduced by Mr. Klein 
were Charles A. Ragan, medical referee 
for the Travelers; Robert L. Barnes, 
manager, life claim department and from 
the Bookstaver agency staff Irving A. 
Bush, Saul Rosenstein and Milton Gold- 
stein. 

Sees Insurance Market Broadening 

Confidence that the life insurance busi- 
ness is on the threshold of another 
creat development was sounded through- 
out the splendid talk delivered by Mr. 
Bragg. He said in part: 

“From 1922 to 1929 the volume of life 
insurance sold was as much again as in 
the eighty years previous. I feel we are 
on the edge of another such development 
and we should equip ourselves to take 
advantage of that market. 

“The public is sold on life insurance; 
it has seen life insurance come through 
this depression with a splendid record. 
During six years from 1929 to 1935 life 
insurance companies paid to people of 
America $18,000,000,000. I can’t visualize 
how much that is but I know the nations 
of Europe owed this country only $12,- 
000,000,000 and they defaulted with one 
exception. A single institution—life in- 
surance—paid half again as much and 
made good. The thinking people of 
America understand and appreciate what 
that means. Our market is about here 
because the purchasing power has in- 
creased. The spirit of America is re- 
asserting itself and we are on the rise 
7 a market which is getting better every 
ay. 


In masterful style Mr. Bragg pointed 
out the way that life insurance could be 
sold in that market. He said: “Life in- 
surance to me is grand and wonderful 
lor two reasons: It brings the only solu- 
tion to some of the most important prob- 
lems in human experience and it brings 
to that solution the finest and cleanest 
instrument yet made by the hand of man. 
... If life insurance is needed, there is 
- — against it and no substitute 
or it.” 

Talks About System of Courts 

A candidate for re-election to his pres- 
ent post as justice of Ahe Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions, Judge Goldstein pointed 
out the reforms that he has made and 
others which are still necessary in the 
system of courts. He said: “I don’t want 
to be just another judge. I want to stop 
the flow of criminals, not just do the 
revolving door job we are doing. The 
Place to prevent crime is in the high 
chair, not the electric chair. I am in- 
terested in preventing crime so that 
there will not be the necessity for so 
Many criminal courts in the future.” 


CONN. GENERAL DIVIDEND 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
®. has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 20 cents a share, payable 


tober 1 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 19. 

















C. E. DeLong Appoints | 
Production Manager ) 


CHARLES E. BREWER GETS POST 







Princeton Graduate, Phi Beta Kappa, 
With Agency Since 1928; Others 
In Agency Set-Up : 
Charles E. Brewer, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed production manager of the 
Charles E. DeLong agency, Mutual Ben- 
efit, at 225 Broadway, New York. He 
wili have direct supervision of the sev- 
enty-five full-time agents in New York 
City. 
Mr. Brewer joined the DeLong agency 
in 1928 as a personal producer, coming 






































Reach for the Heart. 








of your prospect by the sim- 






ple appeal of your presen- 






tation. 







Give him reason to feel that 







your call is one of friendly 






interest in his welfare—that 






CHARLES E. BREWER, JR. 






he has something to gain by 





into the business from the manufactur- 
ing field. In his first four years he paid 
for $250,000 to $450,000 annually. In 1932 
he became instructor of agents, and in 
1934 he and Arthur V. Youngman, now 
sales promotion manager of the agency 
and outstanding producer of the com- 
pany, jointly managed an agency unit of 
twenty-two men. Last year he was made 
assistant supervisor of agents. In addi- 
tion to his executive duties he has con- 
tinued his personal production, paying 
for approximately a quarter of a million 
annually. 

Mr. Brewer was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1924 with Phi 
Beta Kappa distinction. He was awarded 
his C.L.U. degree in 1931 and his Cer- 
tificate in Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement in 1933. 
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Agency Organized by Units 

The DeLong agency, one of the larg- 
est in New York City, is organized by 
units. Lowell M. Baker, one of the best 
known and most thoroughly informed 
life insurance men in the city, assumes 
with Mr. DeLong the general manage- 
ment. Grant. A. Sharpe, C.L.U., with 
twenty-nine years of insurance experi- 
ence, directs the brokerage department. 
The full-time men are organized in six 
separate units, each unit having its own 
leader and its own quarters. The divi- 
sion into units is made on the basis of 
congeniality, years of experience, and 
mutual helpfulness. In this way, the De- 
Long agency is able to maintain an at- 


r mosphere of friendliness and kindred in- 

terest which is characteristic usually of 

C e rudential smailer agencies. B. D. Salinger, C.L.U., 
managing editor of The Bulletin of the 


Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City, is manager of one of these 
units. The Brooklyn office, located on 
Court Street, functions as an independ- 
Epwarp D. DurrieLp, President ent unit under the direction of W. B 
Johnson. 































INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


















NEW BRITISH DIRECTOR 
Alfred Thomas England has been ap- 
pointed a director of the Wesleyan and 
General Assurance Society in succession 
to H. S. Yoxall, who died recently. 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Canada Increases Rates 
On Gov’t Annuities 


UP 15% PENDING NEW TABLES 





First Step Toward Putting System on 
Sound Financial Basis; Will Con- 
tinue to Sell Contracts 





The decision of the Federal govern- 
ment to prepare a new table of rates 
for government annuities and meantime 
to increase the rates 15% on new busi- 
ness is the first step toward putting 
this branch of government business on 
a sound actuarial basis, according to the 
Financial Post of Toronto. 

Meantime the whole question of gov- 
ernment policy toward annuities is be- 
ing reviewed, in the light of the Senate 
committee findings of last May. The 
special study will be made by Dr. M. 
A. Mackenzie, University of Toronto, 
and N. E. Sheppard. 

The evidence showed that the mor- 
tality rates under which the government 
annuities branch has been operating are 
obsolete, and that a potential loss of 
inillions of dollars has been created as 
a result. 


Objective Not Reached 

The annuities branch was created in 
1908 with the hope that a system of 
government annuities sold at the lowest 
possible figure would avert the need of 
government old-age pensions. This ob- 
ject was not achieved, but the sale of 
annuities continued. 

In 1921 the maximum annual annuity 
sold to any one person was raised to 
$5,000 and a drive put on for business 
in the hope of securing a_ substantial 
sum of money for the Federal treasury 
at a lower interest rate than was being 
paid on government bonds. 

There appears to be every prospect 
that the sale of annuities will be re- 
tained as an activity of government; 
but the substitution of more accurate 
mortality tables and rates based on a 
rate of interest not in excess of 34% 
(quite possibly less) will at least put an 
end to the improvident contracts which 
this branch of the government has en- 
tered into in recent years, it is held. 





Jefferson Standard Campaign 
a Success; 5% Ahead for Year 


During August the 1,000 agents of the 
Jefferson Standard Life produced in ex- 
cess of $8,000,000 in new life insurance. 
The month marked the twenty-ninth an- 
niversary of the Greensboro company. 

The new paid-for business figures for 
the first eight months of 1936 show an 
increase of 5% as compared with the 
same period last year. A corresponding 
increase is shown in the renewals. 

The anniversary campaign put the 
stress on quality business and a check- 
up on the production showed the agents 
had taken into consideration these fac- 
tors in their point scores: Method of 
premium payment, settlement with appli- 
cation, old policyholder, settlement of 
proceeds and average-size policy. 

In discussing the business done during 
August, President Julian Price stated 
that his agents were only taking ad- 
vantage of the very noticeable increase 
in spending. He also made the state- 
ment that the Jefferson Standard ex- 
pects to do an unusually large business 
this Fall. The old “bugaboo” about elec- 
tion years being off years has not mani- 
fested itself in 193%, according to Mr. 
Price. 


NEBRASKA ASS’N OFFICERS 


The executive committee of the Ne- 
braska Association of Life Underwriters 
at a meeting at Grand Island, elected L. 
G. Waggener, Grand Island, Mutual Ben- 
efit, president; L. Vern Greenwood, 
Grand Island, Equitable Society, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Vice-presidents elected 
included Conn W. Moose, Omaha, Co- 
lumbus Mutual; T. C. Young, Hastings, 
Northwestern Mutual, and C. M. John- 
son, North Platte, Ohio National. 





New Business Up Slightly; 
Group Business Gains 49% 


New life insurance production during 
August was 3.6% more than in the same 
month last year, according to figures 
compiled by tWe Life Presidents Asso- 
ciation. The cumulative total for the 
first eight months was 3.5% less than for 
the corresponding period of 1935. 

The new business totals reported by 
forty companies having 83% of the out- 
standing business amounted to $669,685,- 
000 against $646,371,000 in August, 1935, 
an increase of 3.6%. New Ordinary in- 
surance amounted to $408,453,000, a de- 
crease of seven-tenths of 1%. Industrial 
was $221,692,000, an increase of 6.3%. 
Group was $39,540,000, an increase of 
49.1%. 


Quint Insurance Is For 
Movie Producer’s Protection 


Every now and then someone asks 
about the quintuplets’ insurance stand- 
ing. In fact, a news story on movie 
star insurance recently suggested rates 
soared on the quints because two of 
them were said to be in frail health, 
according to the Financial Post of To- 
ronto. 

From Dr. Dafoe comes the word that 
although the guardians carry no insur- 
ance on the lives of their proteges the 
movie concern now making the second 
quint film does carry insurance in re- 
spect of the risk and expense involved 
in this undertaking. Dr. Dafoe also in- 
sists the health of his proteges is en- 
tirely uniform. 

Just how much insurance is carried 
or the details is not being divulged. 





MODERN WOODMEN HEARING 


September 21 has been set as the date 
for a hearing on charges that the Mod- 
ern Woodmen of America should make 
an accounting of its funds and have a 
receiver appointed. 


National of Vermont 
Meets at Swampscott 


CONVENTION OPENS TOMORROW 





President Howland to Welcome Dele- 
gates; General Agents Meet Today; 
Agents Plan Program 





Three hundred leading agents and offi- 
cers of the National Life of Vermont 
will assemble tomorrow at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., for the 
biennial convention of the company 
which continues until Monday evening, 





FRED A. HOWLAND 


concluding with a formal dinner. Fred 
A. Howland, president of the company, 
will make the address of welcome to- 
morrow afternoon, reviewing the record 
of life insurance from 1930 to 1935. The 
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convention follows an eight m ’ 
period during which the National Tak 
made a 23% increase in new business 
compared with the same period in 1935 

For the first time in company history 
the program arrangements for the con- 
vention have been in charge of an agen- 
cy committee instead of being directed 
from the home office. Members are Eq. 
gar J. Tyler, Cleveland, chairman; John 
T. Bryson, Manchester, N. H., and Day- 
ton O. Slater, Detroit. Chairman of the 
entire convention is Edward D. Field, 
vice-president. 

Saturday afternoon’s program con- 
cludes with two outstanding speakers: 
Former Congressman Elbert S. Brigham, 
vice-president and chairman of the com. 
mittee on finance, who will review facts 
about the National Life’s financial 
strength, and Dr. Hubert Greaves, pro- 
fessor of public speaking, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

The inclusion of a Sunday in a Na- 
tional Life convention is something of 
an innovation. The day, offering an op- 
portunity for promoting acquaintance 
among delegates, will be spent as the 
individual elects. There will be facilities 
for recreational activities and sight-see- 
ing trips. A shore dinner has been ar- 
ranged for the evening. 

Agents to Lead Discussion Groups 

Charles W. Gammon, a director of the 
company and a veteran of more than 
fifty years with the National in Boston, 
will preside over the session Monday 
morning which presents three guest 
speakers. They are George H. Harris, 
public relations officer, Sun Life of Can- 
ada; Rev. Frederic Olsen of Kittery, 
Me., a London born but naturalized 
American Methodist minister who is a 
great favorite with New England insur- 
ance men, and Holgar J. Johnson, well 
known general agent of the Penn Mu- 
tual from Pittsburgh. 

Agents of the company will take over 
the program after the noon luncheon for 
a series of round-table discussions on 
selling topics. Discussion leaders and 
their topics will be these: Prospecting— 
John T. Bryson, Manchester, N. H., and 
Chester G. Raymond, Seattle. Use of 
Time—Robert P. Burroughs, Manchester, 
and Henry N. Gaspard, Detroit. Ap- 
proach and Closing—Francis Ellsworth 
Baker, New York, and A. S. Craft, Roa- 
noke, Va. Taxation and Estate Prob- 
lems—Marc A. Law, general agent, Chi- 
cago, and Herman V. Haas, Cleveland. 
Loriman P. Brigham, superintendent of 
agencies, and George B. Young, vice- 
president, will be chairman of this final 
session. 

At the formal dinner E. J. Tyler of 
Cleveland will act as toastmaster. The 
guest speaker will be Harry C. Spillman, 
a Kentuckian who has had a varied 
career in newspaper work, in business, 
in the study of economics and history 
and in public speaking. His subject is 
“The Challenge to Man Power.” 

Several committees have been appoint- 
ed to arrange for recreational activities 
and to plan entertainment for the agents 
and their wives while at Swampscott. 
The general agents association is in con- 
vention there today. 


HERSCH AGENCY LEADS CO. 








Stands First in Security Mutual For 
August; David T. Hersch 15 
Years in Business 
The David T. Hersch agency, New 
York, again led the Security Mutual 
Life in volume of paid-for business and 
in premiums during August. The agency 
paid for $33,000 more business in August, 
1936, than in August, 1935. For the year 
the agency is $200,000 above its quota. 
August marked the fifteenth anni- 
versary of Mr. Hersch in the insurance 
business. He started with the Equitable 
Society in New York City, was an out- 
standing producer and became one of the 
leading unit managers in that company. 
Three years ago he was appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Security Mutual. This 
year his agency is one of the leading 
ones in the company while he personally 
is a leading producer of new paid pre- 
miums. His office is at 300 Madison 

Avenue, New York. 
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EQUITABLE SOCIETY’S Greater New York 
Department Meets at Spring Lake 


Last week was a busy one for Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society agency of- 
ficers with ten field conferences meeting 
in different sections, from the Pacific 
Coast to New England. Vice-President 
W. W. Klingman was jumping from up- 
per New York, to New | England, to 
Spring Lake, N. J.; Vice-Presidents 
Frank L. Jones, William J. Graham, An- 
drew E. Tuck and Second Vice-President 
Albert G. Borden were on the road, the 
latter coming up from the deep South; 
and even the veteran, Secretary William 
Alexander, went barnstorming to help 
launch the Society’s production depart- 
ment on an early Fall new business cam- 
paign. 

The Greater New York department, 
under the leadership of Superintendent 
of Agencies Harold J. Rossman, gathered 
at Spring Lake Thursday and Friday for 
the largest meeting of Equitable agents 
ever held in New Jersey with 438 quali- 
fied delegates and enough guests to bring 
the total over 500. The sessions were 
packed with practical sales ideas contrib- 
uted by picked men who told how they 
did it. 

Seward Prosser Addresses Meeting 

President Thomas I. Parkinson had 
asked Seward Prosser, Equitable director 
and one time partner of Sheppard Ho- 
mans, to open the Spring Lake meeting 
as official greeter from the home office. 
Mr. Prosser, who is one of the country’s 
eminent bankers, chairman of the board 
of the Bankers Trust Co., has not been 
in life insurance since 1907 but he got 
away to a fine start with the Equitable 
agents when he said: “I am one of the 
few directors of the Equitable Society 
who can still feel the heat of the leather 
bound rate book on my hip.” He said 
that many of his happiest days were spent 
in life insurance work. He referred to 
Sheppard Homans as “my dear old part- 
ner” and explained that his name _ re- 
mains in the agency title, Prosser & Ho- 
mans, because he has a deep regard for 
that association that has not been dim- 
med by the years since they first entered 
into partnership in 1898. 

“I know your problems,” said Mr. 
Prosser, “and I consider the greatest at- 
tribute of a life insurance man is a high 
degree of courage, the kind of courage 
you must have to start out in the morning 
to fill successfully the difficult tasks con- 
fronting you. That takes the courage of 
areal man. I have seen, not only in life 
Insurance but in banking, some clever 
fellows with the gift of impressing their 
wishes on their neighbor and I have seen 
their power grow but always if such a 
man does not feel his responsibilities in 
his client’s interest; if he fails to use his 
gifts decently it will be taken away from 
him and he will pass out of the business 
without achieving the success which his 
abilities might have earned for him. Put 
your business on a high plane. You are 
doing a service not only to policyholders 
but to the nation. In countries where 
there are no provisions such as life in- 
Surance there is a low standard of living.” 
Mr. Prosser closed with this message for 
life insurance agents: “I have every con- 
fidence that this country is not going to 
stop going forward and making profits.” 
* Merriam Tells of Insurance's Strong 

Position 

The Spring Lake meeting had another 
national figure as speaker in Carroll B. 
“etriam, director of the Reconstruction 
mance Corp., who stated that one of 
the reasons for his being there was his 
Warm friendship for Harold Rossman. 


Mr. Merriam is chairman of the Central 
Trust Co. at Topeka, which has repre- 
sented the Equitable Society in mortgage 
and financial transactions for a great 
many years. He expressed admiration 
for the financial policy of the Equitable 
Society which has made funds available 
to Kansas people on favorable terms 
through all the changing conditions of 
war and depression. By furnishing funds 
it has supported agriculture, railroads, 
utilities and other fundamental fields. 
“The Equitable has done everything pos- 
sible to bring back normal times,” he said. 

Most people look upon the R. F. C., 
said Mr. Merriam, as a corporation set up 
as an aid to banking and more than a 
billion dollars was loaned to banks but 


that is only part of the picture. More 
than $1,375,000,000 went to aid agricul- 
ture; $630,000,000 to Farm Land Banks 
and other agricultural credit organiza- 
tions. There were many millions to a 
wide variety of other fields. As to loans 
to life insurance companies, Mr. Merriam 
said that the R. F. C. authorized $54,- 
000,000 in all but only $42,000,000 was 
disbursed of which nearly $40,000,000 has 
been repaid, leaving only $2,400,000 at 
present unpaid by a few small companies. 

Life insurance is the largest business 
in the world, continued Mr. Merriam, 
with over $100,000,000,000 of insurance in 
force and $25,000,000,000 of assets. The 
R. F. C. was started in 1932 and loaned a 
total of something less than $10,000,000,- 


W. W. Klingman and A. G. Borden 
See Fine Outlook for New Business 


The present and near future offers the 
greatest opportunity ever presented to 
life insurance agents is the belief of W. 
W. Klingman, vice-president of the Equi- 
table Society, who closed the Spring 
Lake convention last week with a stimu- 
lating talk on present conditions con- 
fronting the production forces of the 
business. The most difficult matter to get 
over to agents, said Mr. Klingman, is the 
art of prospecting. There is no sound 
reason for this, he said. Every agent 
who really wants to can organize him- 
self and make plans for his work, but 
not many can follow their plans out. 
“What is the difficulty?” asked Mr. 
Klingman. “Get back to the old estab- 
lished fundamentals of insurance selling. 
You need to renew your enthusiasm for 
the business. Get your own personality 
into the sale. If you have sold yourself 
properly to your prospect you will have 
no trouble about getting the business.” 

For one thing, Mr. Klingman said, he 
believes in daily reports. He doesn’t see 
why it is so difficult for an agent to re- 
port upon his day’s work. He said he 
makes a report to himself every day. 

Not long ago in studying production 
problems of today he sent back to St. 
Paul, where he had built some years ago 
the largest agency of the Equitable So- 
ciety except the corporate Woods 
agency, for old personal records which 
showed how the production of that agen- 
cy was stepped up to such large totals. 


After studying these records he came to 
the conclusion that the old established 
fundamentals, the fundamental methods 
of selling, were the basis of real life in- 
surance success. Mr. Klingman told the 
Equitable agents that when he was sell- 
ing he had three objectives, all of which 
he achieved in time. The first was to sell 
$1,000,000 of life insurance in a year; 
then $1,000,000 in a month, and third, 
one policy for $1,000,000. It took time to 
attain all three objectives but he never 
lost sight of his goal. 

Second Vice-president Albert G. Bor- 
den, who has charge of all training and 
sales promotion work of the Equitable 
Society, in a talk before the Spring Lake 
meeting of Equitable agents said that he 
wanted to leave with them three 
thoughts; first, the theme of the confer- 
ence “A Militant Morale”; then the 
urgency of success, and finally the power 
of an idea. He said that people need to 
have access to sources of intellect out- 
side themselves. 

The business insurance market is now 
opening up again to insurance men, said 
Mr. Borden. In the field of tax insur- 
ance a great opportunity exists today, 
also in income insurance. People are 
again thinking in terms of profit. Suc- 
cess for the agent comes to the man who 
does his work a little better than the 
average. In closing Mr. Borden paid a 
fine tribute to the memory of the late 
Gage E. Tarbell with whom he was as- 
sociated from his first employment by 
the Equitable Society as a youth forty- 
two years ago. 





Advantages in Selling Group 
Explained by Henry Kranz 


One of the speakers before the Spring 
Lake meeting of the Equitable Society 
agents of the Greater New York depart- 
ment was Henry Kranz, associate man- 
ager of the Group department. Mr. 
Kranz set up an objective of at least 


one Group case for every Equitable 
agent. He said that an agent to succeed 
in this field must have a real interest in 
and a desire to sell Group. He must 
make a definite number of calls and have 
interviews just as with regular business. 


In contacting a Group case he told the 
agents to see the top man. 

Equitable Society agents are doing a 
splendid job writing individual cases, 
continued Mr. Kranz. In this they are 
providing protection to one family, but 
in selling a Group contract an agent in- 
sures many families. A recent study of 
Group claims in the Equitable home of- 
fice showed that of 100,000 claims 40% 
had no other insurance but the Group 
protection; another 40% had merely un- 
dertaker’s insurance. Over 75% of Group 
insurance was payable to widows and 
orphans. 

Pointing out how profitable Group 


(Continued on Page 10) 





W. W. KLINGMAN 


000. In the same period life insurance 
companies paid to the people over $11,- 
000,000,000. Instead of R. F. C. being an 
aid to life insurance he felt that it might 
well borrow from the life insurance com- 
panies and this is indirectly the fact be- 
cause the life insurance companies hold 
in government bonds $2,146,000,000. Mr. 
Merriam told of his personal life insur- 
ance set-up, how he decided thirty-five 
years ago that life insurance would pro- 
vide a heritage not possible to acquire in 
any other way. Today, Mr. Merriam 
stated, he could withdraw all the pre- 
miums he has paid in together with a 
reasonable interest but he has no inten- 
tion of doing so. He stated that it is 
almost impossible for a fatality to occur 
to a well managed life insurance com- 
pany. Their fundamentals are sound, 
their record of performance one of the 
outstanding achievements of the times 
and they have more than lived up to 
their promises. 

Superintendent of Agencies Harold J. 
Rossman presided at each of the sessions 
of the Spring Lake meeting with four 
chairmen each in charge of a separate 
topical discussion with agents as speak- 
ers. These chairmen were Theodore M. 
Riehle, Milton Herzberg, A. Rosenstein 
and W. G. Fitting. Harry S. Gierhart 
conducted an interesting and informative 
open forum Thursday evening that was 
largely attended. A summary of talks 
given by Vice-President W. W. Kling- 
man, who closed the meeting, and Second 
Vice-President Borden will be found 
elsewhere. 

Other speakers were: Henry Kranz, as- 
sociate manager, Group department; E. 
A. Starr, assistant manager Salary Sav- 
ings; and Norman Strong, of the Group 
department. 

Horace H. Wilson did a fine job as 
chairman of the program committee and 
A. V. Ott had his hands full as enter- 
tainment chairman with a long list of 
sports and other activities. Special thanks 
were given John H. Hoyland, agency as- 
sistant, for his management of conven- 
tion arrangements and he was ably as- 
sisted by B. F. Granquist of the educa- 
tional department. Leslie R. Shope, home 
office supervisor of sales promotion, turn- 
ed out a very attractive program. Rey- 
erend George A. Edmison, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of South 
Orange, was present for the invocation 
at both main sessions. 
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Policyholders Greatest Asset of 
Insurance and Nation, Says Riehle 


Opening a discussion as chairman un- 
der the theme “Our Policyholders Our 
Greatest Asset,” Theodore M. Riehle 
said that just as life insurance is the 
heart of an estate so life insurance pol- 
icyholders are the heart of the nation. 
There are 100,000,000 policyholders and 
beneficiaries depending on life insurance, 
said Mr. Riehle. There are 20,000,000 
families in the nation looking to life in- 
surance for protection and the country’s 
foundation is based on the family. Mr. 
Riehle said that the Equitable Society 
alone had 2,000,000 Ordinary policyhold- 
ers and 1,000,000 Group certificate hold- 
ers in the Greater New York depart- 
ment, Policyholders are not only the 
greatest asset of the nation because they 
give through the purchase of life insur- 
ance and the payment of premiums but 
also because they receive, for in the 
past six years of the depression period 
such payments have been in excess of 
$16,200,000,000. The life insurance agent 
who hopes to attain a living income, said 
Mr. Riehle, must not ignore his greatest 
asset—the policyholders. 

Chairman Riehle introduced four 
speakers who handled each a different 
phase of the subject, these being Louis 
Resnek, Myron H. Cohen, E. A. Voss- 
meyer and Paul Waldman. Mr. Resnek, 
who for the past several years has pro- 
duced an average of $250,000 in business, 
said that one of the principal advantages 
an agent enjoys is that he can arrange 
an interview under favorable circum- 
stances with policyholders. Some time 
ago he hit on the idea of a miniature 
trust the use of which has accounted for 
50% of his sales. The mainspring is to 
arrange under optional modes of settle- 
ment for an income to the family for 
ten years after the death of the policy- 
holder. He first discusses the fallacy of 
insurance payable in lump sums and asks 
if the prospect has ever heard of the 
“trust fund.” He explains that this is 
usually only for men with substantial 
funds to create a trust but the Equitable 
Society has made it possible for a man 
in his circumstances to have a miniature 
trust. He usually cites a typical case he 
has closed giving the details which lead 
the client to figure mentally his own 
situation which leads up to a close. Once 
the miniature trust idea has been estab- 


lished the agent can go back to extend 
the amount or to convert to higher pre- 
mium forms. 

Myron H. Cohen, who manages to 
qualify every year for a club as well as 
acting as a unit manager for the Davis 
agency, told the Equitable Society agents 
that the optional retirement policy lends 
itself well to an approach to policyhold- 
ers. To the holder of an annuity he uses 
this opening: “Mr. Jones, have you ar- 
ranged to insure your annuity?” As to 
the frequent obstacle of the inability of 
the policyholder to pay premiums for 
additional insurance, Mr. Cohen said that 
many times through the efforts of the 
agent a way can be found to make pay- 
ment. 

E. A. Vossmeyer, a unit manager with 
the Peacock agency and a substantial 
producer, said that retail stores and de- 
partment stores recognize the regular 
customer as their main source of sales. 
It is repeat purchases that count. It is 
logical, he said, that our own business, 
also a sales and service business, should 
look to present policyholders. His best 
canvassing instrument, Mr. Vossmeyer 
said, has been the policyholder’s medical 
service. To be sure, it was possible to 
get only up to $10,000 but the average 
case is less than that. He has an ap- 
proach which goes something like this: 
“Mr. Policyholder, you bought some in- 
surance from the Equitable Society. We 
have an arrangement whereby you can 
secure additional insurance without med- 
ical examination. I would like to find out 
if the Society will issue additional insur- 
ance without obligation on your part.” 
In case there is objection he goes on to 
say that it is a matter of good business 
to find out if the company is willing to 
issue the additional insurance. He doesn’t 
go into the question of needs until after 
he gets the policy issued. 

Paul Waldman, who has been a con- 
sistent club qualifier each year since he 
joined the Society in 1925, uses policy- 
holders as centers of influence. He 
showed some charts to illustrate his end- 
less chain method of using policyholders 
as prospect sources. He said there is 
scarcely any limit to the amount of con- 
tacts that could be made by the endless 
chain method if persistently followed 
through. 


Wide Variety of Plus Production 
Factors Available To Agents 


One of the group topics at the Equit- 
able Society’s Sprink Lake meeting was 
“Plus Production Factors” presided over 
by Milton Herzberg. Mr. Herzberg, as 
a unit manager, has led the entire coun- 
try for the past few years. His first year 
in the business he wrote forty-two cases 
for $346,000. In opening the discussion 
by four speakers Mr. Herzberg said that 
“plus” is the difference between what 
you do and what you can do. The speak- 
ers on this subject were B. Giniger, S. 
C. Kraus, C. Isaacson and D. A. Freed- 
man. Mr. Giniger had a simple formula 
for a plus production factor which was 
that after the usual day’s work to add 
one additional hour which would be 
enough to put an agent up above aver- 
age production results. He makes fre- 
quent use of letters to parents and pros- 
pects. 

S. C. Kraus suggested that agents use 
something startling to get attention. 
Also, instead of generalizing with a 
statement like “You need more life in- 
surance,” he suggested that the agent 
say, “You have a substantial amount of 


life insurance but by taking a small ad- 
ditional amount you can accomplish some 
special things,” which can be shown by 
illustrating what a small additional pre- 
mium can do. Mr. Kraus urged the use 
of motivating langtiage. In presenting in- 
tangibles, such as life insurance, one 
must help the prospect to visualize. 
Sometimes a story or illustration will 
help do this. Don’t be ponderous, he 
urged; be light. Don’t let the prospect 
feel you are selling him, but just make 
him think he is providing something. 
$10,000 seems like a large sum to most 
people, but in terms of income it is small. 
“Don’t let the prospect write the rules 
for the interview,” he said, in closing. 
D. A. Freedman said that the agent 
would not have to worry about plus pro- 
duction if on starting in the morning he 
stopped to realize that he had only seven 
or eight hours available to accomplish 
something in and that it was up to him 
to utilize them to his utmost advantage. 
He should resolve to harness up this 
limited time for the fullest capacity of 
calls. Keep moving, he said, and the law 





of averages will take care of the plus 
production. 

In summing up .the discussion under 
this subject, Chairman Herzberg said 
there were several factors with plus pos- 
sibilities. There were the different poli- 
cies, for instance, such as the extra pol- 
icy, cleanup, joint cleanup, mortgage, tax, 
bequest, education, juvenile, single pre- 
mium. There were plus factors in per- 


Successful Prospecting ‘Today Includes 
Cold Canvass, Referred and Letters 


Up-to-date methods of prospecting was 
the theme launched by A. Rosenstein, 
chairman of one discussion group at the 
Equitable Society’s Spring Lake meet- 
ing, when he suggested that agents take 
one system of prospecting and concen- 
trate on it. Most of the successful pro- 
ducers, he said, have one system which 
becomes habitual with them and keeps 
a steady flow of prospects. L. Salkow of 
the Ott agency was the newest agent at 
the meeting, having entered the business 
four months ago and paid for $100,000. 
Mr. Salkow was formerly an actor and 
sells much of his business to members 
of the theatrical profession. He has been 
unusually successful in getting referred 
prospects from people whether he sells 
them or not. Those he is not able to sell 
he gets to admit that they would like to 
take his proposition if they had the 
money. Then he suggests that they prob- 
ably have friends who could afford it 
who would appreciate knowing about the 
proposition and he gets leads in this way. 

Robert H. Barrie specializes on pros- 
pecting by personalized letters. He said 
that 1,700 agents in the past six months 
had used home office personalized letters. 
He likes them because a predetermined 
call is better than cold canvass. Such 
letters, however, must be followed up not 
later than three days or they get cold. 
In addition to the home office letters 
Mr. Barrie uses letters of his own and 
follows these with telephone calls which 
he gets definite appointments. 

Lloyd H. Bunting, leader of the Great- 
er New York department in paid cases, 
formerly did a wide variety of selling in 
other fields before entering life insur- 
ance in 1925. He cold canvasses regularly 
and considers it the very essence of the 
life insurance business. No one has 
friends and relatives enough to last very 
long and when these are used up the 
agent has got to tackle strangers. Mr. 
Bunting says he goes through office 
buildings without a single lead, especially 
small offices where there are no recep- 
tion rooms. Reception rooms make it 
more difficult to get in to see the right 


— 





sonal organization like the fully planneg 
day and time control. Definite recor, 
help. Mr. Herzberg urged that luncheo, 
and evening appointments be utilized, se 
an app-a-week schedule, engage in join; 
work, also seasonal work. There are th 
special fields and class groups. The agent 
could order out additionals and alter. 
nates. Watch for the first dividend op 
second year policies, he suggested, 





people, he says. He finds he has little 
competition in this particular field, al. 
though many of the men with smal] of. 
fices are substantial people. They may 
be eastern representatives of large con. 
cerns in some other part of the country 
or professional men. The approach he 
frequently uses is to go right up to the 
man whose name is on the door and 
say, “I would like to talk to you about 
an investment proposition. It will- take 
five minutes. I will promise not to take 
more than that. May I go ahead?” Mr 
Bunting says that this works. He doesn't 
try for first call sales. He follows mw 
either the next day or the next week 
according to how he sizes up the pros. 
pect. The discussion, which opens up the 
prospect's situation, may result in selling 
something entirely different from the 
original proposal which is really just an 
opener. 

R. S. Knowles of the Masterson agen- 
cy, Newark, was a fruit and_ produce 
broker before entering life insurance 
about four years ago. He has had fe- 
markable success and he regrets that he 
didn’t enter the business years ago, Mr. 
Knowles says his best source of pros- 
pects are his policyholders. He asks for 
personal letters of introduction and he 
gets them. A large man with an impos- 
ing presence, Mr. Knowles contacts sue- 
cessful people. He makes it a point to 
keep in close touch with the local banks 
and always stops to greet officers when 
he has any transactions at all at the 
bank. He called attention to the many 
questions about life insurance held bya 
prospective borrower contained in the 
form which must be filled out by any 
one borrowing money from a national 
bank. This is a source of complete in- 
formation about an individual’s life in- 
surance. Mr. Knowles always organizes 
for the following day at about 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon. He doesn’t go first to 
the office because he never found a pros 
pect waiting for him at his desk in the 
morning. He said that imaginative power 
and imaginative vision are essential to 
success in life insurance. 





Salary Savings Now 
A Fast Growing Business 
Line, Says E. A. Starr 


One of the fastest growing lines of the 
Equitable Society is its Salary Savings 
units and it is also one of the most val- 
uable tools in the Equitable agent’s kit, 
said E. A. Starr, assistant manager Sal- 
ary Savings, speaking before the Spring 
Lake conference of agents of the Greater 
New York department last week. In 
July this division of the society showed 
a 45% increase over July, 1935, and Aug- 
ust a 35% gain. New units being closed 
include companies with up to 18,000 em- 
ployes. There are in force in the New 
York department two units with over 
$1,000,000 of volume. There are four 
units with more than a quarter million 
in volume and five in. excess of $150,000, 

“In order to give you some idea of the 
financial possibilities offered by the Sal- 
ary Savings plan,” said Mr. Starr, “in 
1935 we had two Equitable agents, one 
in the New York department, who re- 
cieved more than $1,000 a month from 


Salary Savings commissions alone. We 
had seven agents who received $5004 
month or more and many more getting 
over $100 a month.” 

Giving suggestions on selling Salary 
Savings, Mr. Starr told the agents to ase 
the contributory plan, where the employ- 
et contributes a portion of the premium 
More than one-third of the business i 
on this plan, The percentage of em- 
ployes’ participation is higher, the poli- 
cies are larger and the persistency is bet: 
ter. The usual basis is for the employer 
to contribute a percentage of the em- 
ploye’s premium based on his years of 
service. Under the contributory plan the 
employer may deduct the amount of his 
contribution from his corporation tat 
and it is considered increased compet 
sation for the employes. A unit may be 
established in a company with as fem 
as twenty eligible employes providing the 
employer. pays at least fifty cents pe 
month per employe. 

An agent can arrange to become the 
Social Security counselor for the orgaf 
ization, was another suggestion of Mf 
Starr’s. Effective January 1, 1937, the 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Open Forum Discusses Business 
Insurance and Prospecting Plans 


An evening session at the Equitable 
Society conference of the Greater New 
York department held in Spring Lake 
last week was devoted to an open forum 
with discussion of a number of set ques- 
tions from the floor. The forum was in 
charge of Harry S. Gierhart, as chair- 
man, assisted by Abe’ Rosenstein and 
Horace H. Wilson. Mr. Gierhart is presi- 
dent of the Equitable Board of Managers 
of New York and both Mr. Rosenstein 
and Mr. Wilson are past presidents. 

Chief -interest centered on discussion 
of what was a good busines insurance 
approach which developed into an im- 
promptu demonstration with R. S. 
Knowles of the Masterson agency, New- 
ark, trying to sell Mr. Gierhart a busi- 
ness policy and having a hard time of it 
because Mr. Gierhart proved to be a 
tough egg as a business man prospect. 
Mr. Knowles was nothing if not per- 
sistent and he finally tired Mr. Gierhart 
out, who then nominated Abe Rosen- 
stein as his attorney. The latter was 
proving as hard a prospect as Gierhart 
when the audience called for some snap- 
py approaches instead of a three ring 
demonstration. 

The question was asked whether an 
agent should ever give advice on the 
form of an agreement in connection with 
business insurance. There were both 
negative and affirmative responses both 
about equally emphatic. Some thought 
an agent should never become involved 
in drawing a business insurance agree- 
ment as it was the work of the lawyer. 
Leon G. Simon said the agent should 
give advice but with discretion. He al- 
ways carries a synopsis of the main fea- 
tures of a business agreement. When 
his client refers the matter of the agree- 
ment to his lawyer Simon turns this 
synopsis over to the lawyer who usually 
has no special knowledge about the fea- 
tures of such agreements. In addition 
he also has available a typical agreement. 
This is a great help in having the agree- 
ment done correctly in the interest of 
the client and it goes over well with the 
client’s attorney because he recognizes 
that the insurance man has probably had 
considerable experience with the prep- 
aration of such documents. 

Another subject that came in for dis- 





Salary Savings 


(Continued from Page 8) 


employer must deduct 1% of the em- 
ploye’s salary. Many of the employes 
will not understand what the Social Se- 
curity act does or how it affects them. 
The agent can offer to explain to the 
employes individually. Many of them 
will want to make additional provision 
for themselves. 





C.L.U. SCHOOL IN DALLAS 


Study classes are to be held each Mon- 
day in the Southwestern Life Building 
in preparation for chartered life under- 
writers examinations offered by the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
according to R. E. Fried, president of 
the temporarily organized C.L.U.’s of 
Dallas. Courses including the economics 
of life insurance, principles and prac- 
tices of life insurance, psychology, and 
salesmanship will be offered by a faculty 
made up of E. G. Brown, vice-president 
of Southwestern Life; Mr. Fried, Dave 
Mayer and Ricks Strong. 





THULE LIFE BUSINESS 

The Thule Life of Stockholm, Sweden, 
at the end of 1935, which was the com- 
pany’s sixty-third year of business, had 
in force 860,158,410 kronen. New busi- 
ness for the year was Kr. 57,128,574. 
Annuities in force amount to Kr. 8,- 
304,225 a year; pure endowments to 
Kr. 9,756,529. 


cussion was the best methods of referred 


prospecting. Robert Manheimer says to 
a likely individual, “You may not be in 
the market for insurance yourself. All 
I want is the names of three, four or 
five friends of yours whose incomes are 
around S..... 20.00% (Here he mentions 
a sum suitable to the circumstances.) In 
the case of a client he has sold Man- 
heimer makes an approach something 
like this when he is calling on a referred 
prospect: “Your friend did not know 
whether you would be interested but he 
thought he would like to have you get 
the same proposition he has taken.” 

G. L. Goldstandt called attention to the 
three or five reference names on the 
back of the application. He said the 
agent could call on these names as an 
unofficial inspector for the Equitable So- 
ciety. At the man’s office he could say 
that he wanted to see Mr. Jones about 
Mr. Smith (the policyholder). On see- 
ing Jones he could ask if in Jones’s 
opinion Smith is entitled to that insur- 
ance. If Jones says “Yes,” which he is 
sure to do because no applicant gives 
the names of other than his friends or 
people who like him, Jones becomes half 
sold on the idea himself. These refer- 
ence names should always be secured 
when the application is taken. 


Features of Todays 
Retirement, 


In opening the discussion on today’s 
market, W. G. Fitting said that there 
never has been a better opportunity for 
life insurance than today. There is a 
great revival of general business as 
shown by current financial reports. This 
presents to the life insurance agent the 
question of what to do. He can’t go into 
all fields. Most successful producers, said 
Mr. Fitting, concentrate on some one 
plan, idea or class of prospect. The vari- 
ous opportunities open to the agent were 
discussed by four speakers. 

Beatrice Jones, assistant agency mana- 
ger in charge of a women’s unit, spoke 
on women as a field for selling life in- 
surance. She believes that men agents 
should have no difficulty in selling wo- 
men. Among the opportunities among 


women prospects, Miss Jones said, are 
the many wealthy widows in and around 
New York who are substantially provid- 
ed for but who have sons and daughters 
who are in need of the kind of economic 
protection that life insurance can fur- 
nish. Another kind of insurance protec- 
tion for women would be for retirement 
on pension for faithful servants long in 
family service. Another common case is 
that of the business woman whose family 
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FROM THE AGENTS’ VIEWPOINT 


Principal task set for Mutual Benefit booklets and leaflets 
is to back up the agent in his job of selling and servicing 
life insurance. Some of the booklets prepare the way, 
never giving away the agent’s whole story but pointing 
always toward the sale. Other booklets follow up, sum- 
marizing and aiding conservation. Whatever the purpose, 


they are prepared from the agents’ viewpoint. 
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Taxes and Business 


has sent her through college and who 
has younger brothers or sisters not simi. 
larly provided for whom she can educate 
by means of an educational policy, Jp 
closing Miss Jones threw out the sug- 
gestion to the men agents that to get 
along with women prospects they should 
“treat a woman as though she knew al. 
most as much as you do.” Miss Jones 
substituted as a speaker on the pr 

for B. Kleinberg of the Devitt agency 
who wired that he was detained in New 
York on a $100,000 case. 

T. B. McCann of the Rosenstein agen. 
cy discussed methods of selling old peo- 
ple. Mr. McCann explained that he does 
not concentrate on old people as it nat- 
urally would be unwise to do so, bit he 
does sell quite a few of them. Elderly 
and middle-aged people, he said, have 
retirement in view, and for that -reason 
are susceptible to an appropriate plan, 
They are interested in bequest insurance 
where they have means; also estate and 
inheritance tax protection. Usually there 
are trusted employes either in the busi- 
ness or family where retirement plans 
can be readily sold. Another important 
point about elderly prospects is that they 
usually have the means and are able to 
buy in larger amounts. They are gener- 
ally more satisfactory to see and are 
more willing to give time to a discussion 
of the subject. Naturally, where there is 
substantial means or income taxes area 
keen subject for older prospects. 

David Kirchik has a list of 500 people 
to whom he sends out a monthly letter. 
Some are policyholders, others prospects. 
He said that more prospects slip through 
the agent’s net than he ever catches. He 
believes that without increasing one’s 
existing prospect list an agent could in- 
crease his production 50% by properly 
working his list. He sends a great many 
letters and often encloses a newspaper, 
or magazine, clipping that he feels 
should be of interest which gives a per- 
sonal touch to the letter. 

Another speaker was N. E. Blackhaut, 
who is a new agent, having contracted 
January 2, 1936. Since that time he has 
paid for seventy-four cases for a total 
of $240,000. He specializes in package 
selling. He finds the package idea in- 
trigues people and he carries it out in 
the package idea of paying for it by the 
small savings bank. 





Selling Group 


(Continued from Page 7) 


could be to the agent, Mr. Kranz stated 
that the Group department will pay out 
this way in first year commissions $250; 
000. Every Equitable agent, he said, 
should be getting his share of this. A 
Group case, furthermore, leads to indi- 
vidual insurance. In closing, Mr. 
suggested that every agent make one 
Group call a week during the next twelve 
months. 





COLUMBIA COURSES 


Among its insurance courses this year 
Columbia University of New York 
have a class in life insurance taught by 
Leroy N. Whitelaw, field instructor of 
the Prudential. The course begins Sep- 
tember 28 and will be given on Monday 
evenings. It is intended both for agents 
and buyers of insurance. Dr. Corliss L. 
Parry of the Metropolitan Life will con 
duct a class in insurance investments 
Thursday evenings. Professor Ralph i. 
Blanchard of the department of business 
heads the insurance division. ms 





ILLINOIS BANKERS 33% UP 

The Illinois Bankers Life for the 
fourth successive month produced new 
business in excess of $1,000,000. The gait 
over August, 1935, was 33%. During 
August also many of the fieldmen at- 
tended the Leaders Club convention. 
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Max J. Hancel Leads 
Continental American 


PRESIDENT OF LEADERS CLUB 





Took Office at Swampscott Meeting Last 
Week; His Agency Also 
Leading Company 





Max J. Hancel, general agent, Con- 
tinental American Life, New York, is 
president of the company’s Leaders Club 
for 1936 and 1937. He took office at the 
Leaders Club convention held at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., last week being installed at 


MAX J. HANCEL 


the banquet in the Colonial Room of the 
New Ocean House on the evening of 
September 10 by Daniel E. Jones, vice- 
president of the company. One of the 
most widely-known life insurance men 
in New York, Mr. Hancel got a rousing 
greeting. 

Mr. Hancel’s record for the year thus 
far is outstanding. He was the leading 
producing agent during the club year 
from September 1, 1935 to August 31, 
19%. For the year 193% to date he is 
personally leading the company in vol- 
ume of paid business while at the same 
time his agency is first in paid produc- 
tion for the year to date. The agency 
stood first for the month of August. At 
the leaders club convention his agency 
took high honors by qualifying six men: 
Murray April, associate general agent; 
Jules Anzel, Louis May, Abraham Shein- 
er, Mitchell May, Jr., and Mr. Hancel. 

Vice-president of the Leaders Club is 
Arthur B. Cheyney, who is the oldest 
member of the field force in point of 
service. He has been president or vice- 
president of the Leaders Club every year 
since its organization. In 1929 he wrote 
the greatest amount of paid business ever 
written in one year by a representative 
of the Continental American. He is di- 
rector of the business insurance division 
of the company and is a former presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

Some exciternént was added to the trip 
when the S.S. Boston of the Eastern 
Steamship Line on which the convention 
party was travelling was delayed out- 
side the Boston harbor for nearly eight 
hours due to a dense fog. Word was 
received on board that morning that the 
sistership, New York, had rammed and 
sunk the Romance. 

The program at Swampscott was de- 
voted largely to a good time. A golf 
tournament played September 11 was 
won by George Ainbinder of the Mosko- 
witz & Ainbinder agency, Newark. The 
cup had previously been the possession 
of Sam B. Sapirstein, associate general 
agent, Lauer agency, New York, last 
year’s winner. In the afternoon the 
group attended a New England clam 
bake held at Rockport, Mass., visiting 
Marblehead and Gloucester on the way. 
On September 12 the sight-seers visited 





All Set For Boston’s 
Big Life Convention 


WIDE INTEREST, SAYS SANBORN 





Tells Springfield (Mass.) Association of 
Cooperative Spirit; Old Home Week 
Will Attract Many 





Paul C. Sanborn, chairman of pub- 
licity committee, annual convention of 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers which meets in Boston next week, 
addressed the Springfield (Mass.) Life 
Underwriters Association Monday. Every 
indication is for one of the biggest and 
most interesting conventions in the his- 
tory of the National Association. There 
has been a remarkable spirit of coopera- 
tion among Boston life insurance men 
in working for the success of the con- 
vention. In Boston it was quickly sensed 
that the convention will stimulate inter- 
est in life insurance and is bound to 
make a fine impression for the insurance 
institution. Advance publicity has been 
particularly gratifying and he thanked 
the insurance papers and others for their 
cooperation. He made a special plea 
for the Springfield fraternity to turn 
out in large number at the convention. 


Old Home Week 


Mr. Sanborn pointed out the difficulty 
which organizers of conventions encoun- 
ter in the process of persuading reluctant 
members to participate in the functions 
of their associations or organizations. 
Specific reference was made ot the re- 
sponsibility of each New Englander who 
plays the part of host during Old Home 
Week. Emphasis was placed upon the 
amount of actual time and money which 
the iife underwriters of New England 
had invested against the campaign to 
acquire the 1936 convention assignment 
during last year’s meeting at Des 
Moines. 

Old Home Week in Boston will fur- 
nish one of the best rounded programs 
of recent years and will bring outstand- 
ing speakers to the official rostrum at 
the Statler Hotel. 

The members of the Springfield asso- 
ciation expressed both interest and en- 
thusiasm, applauding Mr. Sanborn heart- 
ily at conclusion of his talk. 





DR. FRANK H. LAHEY TO SPEAK 


A third speaker for the Tuesday eve- 
ning session of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters at Boston has been 
secured in Dr. Frank H. Lahey, director 
of the Lahey Clinic and prominent Bos- 
ton surgeon with an international repu- 
tation. He will speak on cooperation 
between physicians and life insurance in 
preventive medicine. 





BEWARE BOSTON PARKING! 

A warning to those who go by auto- 
mobile to the Boston convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers has been issued by Paul Sanborn, 
chairman of the publicity committee 
there. He warns: “As far as your auto- 
mobile is concerned, it is strongly urged 
that you do not park it on the street 
in the vicinity of your hotel. A small 
open-air parking or garage fee —and 
there are plenty of ‘spaces’ and garages 
scattered about the city—is much more 
to be desired that a ‘no-parking’ fine. 
Boston doesn’t want to be accused of 
inhospitality, but fines are liable for 
parking in our ‘cow paths.’” 





Boston, Lexington and Concord, seeing 
the historic statue of the Minute Man, 
symbol of the company’s production club 
organized a year ago. 

Mr. Hancel announced that the next 
convention will be held in January, 1938, 
changing the meeting time to twice in 
every three years instead of every year 
as now. Qualification requirement is 
$300,000 new business on an annual 
premium basis. 

Ralph Halstead, supervisor of agencies 
for New York and New England, and 
Ralph Horn, supervisor of the Southern 
District and Pennsylvania, attended the 
meeting. 


Home Life to Open- 
New Chicago Office 


THIRD IN THAT CITY IN _ 1936 





James F. Ramsey Goes From Home 
Office to Be Manager; P. H. Yeoman 
Made Agency Field Assistant 





The Home Life of New York has 
appointed James F. Ramsey, formerly 
home office assistant, as branch mana- 
ger of a new office in Chicago to be 
opened October 1. Patrick H. Yeoman 
of Wilmington, Del., has been added to 





JAMES F. RAMSEY 


the agency staff of the company, enter- 
ing the home office training school Sep- 
tember 1. 

After nine years of field experience in 
life insurance work Mr. Ramsey entered 
the Home Life in October, 1935. He 
started on a part time basis with an 
Iowa life company in Des Moines while 
working his way through Drake Univer- 
sity. Upon graduation he became a pro- 
ducing agent, later was supervisor and 
then general agent in Iowa. In the 
Home Life agency department he has 
engaged exclusively in the training and 
supervision of agents for the general 
agents in the East. The Chicago office 
is the third in that city opened by the 
Home Life this year. 

Mr. Yeoman entered insurance six and 
a half years ago. He started as a cashier 
in the office of which William P. Worth- 
ington, now superintendent of agencies, 
was general agent. Later he entered 
production. He was supervisor and dis- 
trict manager with the Continental 
American and recently was field assist- 
ant in a branch office of the Travelers. 
With the Home Life ne will assist gen- 
eral agents in securing, training and 
directing new organization. 





NEW BUFFALO MANAGER 





Connecticut General Appoints Fred T. 
Jordan; Has Been Assistant Man- 
ager of Philadelphia Agency 

The Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co. has announced the appoint- 
ment of Fred T. Jordan as manager 
of its Buffalo office. C. Blaine Phillips, 
who has been manager for the past six 
years, will continue his association with 
the agency as brokerage department 
manager and as personal producer work- 
ing along programming lines. 

Mr. Jordan, who becomes manager, is 
a native of Maine and a graduate of the 
University of Maine. He has been in 
the insurance business since 1928 and 
has had broad experience in personal 
selling and agency organization work. 
For the past two years he has been 
assistant manager in the Connecticut 
General’s Philadelphia agency. 


LARGEST GERMAN LIFE Co. 

With 1,500,000,000 reichsmarks of in- 
surance in force the German Officials 
Life Co. (Deutsche Beamten Versiche- 
rung) appears to rank as the largest as 
well as the oldest of German life com- 
panies. 





——. 
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SUPERVISOR WANTED: By 

Line Life Insurance Agency, Cleveland oo! 
Man between 30 and 40 years of age, Good 
salary. Opp y for . If de 
sired, could interview at National 

Convention in Boston this month. Associating 


Box 1279, The Eastern Underwriter 
94 Fulton St., N. Y. C. 














Fidelity Mutual Appoints 
M. E. Watson Boston Mgr, 


Myron E. Watson, for the past six 
years manager of the life department of 
the well known Boston general agency 
of Boit, Dalton, Church & Hamilton 
has been appointed manager for eastern 
Massachusetts of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia, with headquarters 
in the Public Service Building, 89 Broad 
Street, Boston. 

This appointment is of more than nor- 
mal interest because of the prominence 
of Mr. Watson in Boston and New 
England life insurance circles and the 
splendid record he has made in the eight 
years he has been associated with the 
business in that territory. He is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association, 
the Boston Managers and _ General 
Agents Association and the Boston Life 
Insurance and Trust Council. 

He is also the chairman of the com: 
mittee on transportation in connection 
with the National Convention of Life 
Underwriters to be held in Boston next 
week. 

Mr. Watson was connected with the 
Boit, Dalton, Church & Hamilton agency 
for six years, having previously been with 
the Travelers as assistant manager in the 
Boston agency and formerly with the 
Portland office. He is a native of Maine, 
graduate of University of Maine. 


Philadelphia Association 
To Name Outstanding Agent 


The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters at the annual play day last 
week announced that hereafter the asso- 
ciation will each year make an award to 
the life agent of Philadelphia who is 
deemed to have done the most for his 
profession during the year. 

The award is to be known as the Presi- 
dents Cup. The cup has been presented 
by Sigourney Mellor, former president, 
and on suggestion of the present presi- 
dent, A. B. Levy, it will be used for this 
purpose. 

At the’ annual outing King Donnelly, 
Penn Mutual, won the low gross golf 
prize with a 72. Gabe Levine, Pennsyl- 
vania singles champion, won the tennis 
tournament. Present at the meeting was 
Eugene O. Moser, oldest living president 
of the Philadelphia association. 


PRUDENTIAL APPOINTMENTS 


Samuel F. Gammon Made Ordinary 
Manager at Baltimore; J. E. 
O’Callaghan to Memphis 
Samuel F. Gammon, manager for the 
Prudential at Jackson, Miss., has been 
transferred to the Ordinary agency of 
the company at Baltimore succeeding as 
manager the late Harry J. Stockum. 
Robison Brown, Jr. has been appointed 
manager for Mississippi succeeding Mr. 

Gammon. 

The Prudential has appointed Joseph 
E. O'Callaghan to be manager of the 
Ordinary agency at Memphis. Herbert H. 
Linn has been promoted from assistant 
manager of the Pittsburgh Ordinary 
agency to manager of the Toledo office. 


DENVER BIDS FOR 1937 

Denver will make a strong bid for the 
1937 convention of the National Asso 
ciation of Life Underwriters. The com 
mittee promoting Denver's interests ' 
headed by Isadore Samuels, genera 
agent New England Mutual. Others 0” 
the committee are J. Stanley Edwards, 
general agent Aetna Life and past presi 
dent National Association; Guy J. Gay; 
manager Sun Life, president Colorado 
Association, and H. Allen Nye, manager 
Equitable Society. 
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WHO PAYS 
THE TAXES? 


IT’S THE BIGGEST “JOKE” THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN and it’s on Joss Mr. & Mrs. Wage Earner 


HE POLITICAL SPENDTHRIFTS have hid- 

den your tax bill for years. You aren’t sup- 
posed to know that. You are supposed to think 
the rich pay most of the taxes. They do pay heavy 
taxes. 


But you pay, too... in HIDDEN taxes. Look 
at your next pay check. Let’s say it’s $24. Take 
out 1/3 for national, state and local government 
costs. That $8 is your weekly share. 

If you make $30, your weekly bill is $10. If 
you make $100 a week, your share of government 
expense is $33, because government spending now 
equals nearly 1/3 of all we all make. There are 53 
taxes in every loaf of bread. 40% to 60% of your 
gasoline money goes for taxes. 


WHAT TO DO 


Your clothes are taxed before you buy them. 
Everything you use is weighted down with taxes 
. and billions of tax dollars are wasted by care- 
less, irresponsible officeholders. We need lawmak- 
ers who insist on ECONOMY. 
Big tax cuts could be made just by cutting out 
wastes. We could have good government, all nec- 


essary relief, more good roads! Only you can force 
the WASTERS to quit throwing your money away. 
First, make this resolution: 


“I RESOLVE to oppose every present office- 
holder whe cannot prove to me that he has used 
all his influence to reduce the cost of government.” 


Now resolve to keep it! Remember it when you 
vote. You have all the power. You can oust the 
political spendthrift. 


ACT TODAY 


Don’t wait. You can stop extravagance QUICKLY! 
Write these 3 letters and mail them today: 


One to your MAYOR (or the County Clerk, 
if you live in the country). One to your 
GOVERNOR. One to the PRESIDENT. 

Write only one sentence in each letter and sign 
your name and address. Say: “I WANT THE 
COST OF GOVERNMENT REDUCED!” 

BUT DO IT TODAY! It’s your job. You alone 
can protect yourself. Don’t fail. Let the spenders 
know their game is up. Let’s all pull together. 
Help us to give America back to the people. 
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Whe thes teller today! 
“1 want the cost 


of Government 
REDUCED!” 


1. Your Mayor (or your 


MAIL County Clerk) 
COPIES 2. Your Governor 
OF IT TO: 3. The President of the 


United States 











REGISTER—VOTE—Give your support 
to candidates, regardless of party, who 


WILL cut the waste out of government. 


Space for this message is provided by The Eastern Underwriter 
because of a firm conviction that a reduced cost of government is vital to the interests of all its readers 
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THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
PROVIDES ITS FIELD MEN WITH: 


Dimecr Mam LETTrerRs 


Pithy, attention-getting letters on all of 
the Company’s popular insurance plans are 
available to LNL field men without cost. 
The letters of this direct mail service are 
typewritten and personally signed. Letter- 
heads are illustrated in color with designs 


appropriate to the subject matter. 


THe LIincotn NATIONAL 
LirE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE INDIANA 


Operates in 35 states and the District of Columbia 











ITS NAME-INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 
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boy's first day in school 
is a red-letter day, never to be 
forgotten. But what if he never 
finishes his schooling? 


According to the Office of 
Education, Department of the 
Interior in Washington, six 
boys and girls out of ten never 
finish high school. What 
chance have they to compete 
for desirable jobs against those 
who hold high school diplomas 
and perhaps college degrees 
in addition ? 


Many fathers who read the 
Metropolitan’s September 
advertisement* “How Much 
Schooling Can He Have?” 
may decide that their boys 
will have a second red-letter 


day — graduation with honors. 
Field-Men can help. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 


Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Continental Assurance 
Has 25th Anniversary 

HOLD CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 

Twenty Top Producers Will Sail From 


New York Tomorrow With President 
Behrens for Club Cruise 





Continental Assurance celebrated a 
quarter century of service at a Silver 
Anniversary convention at Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, September 16-17-18, with 
more than 150 agents in attendance. 

Wednesday was given over to a meet- 
ing of the General Agents and Managers 
Association, Maurice L. Killiam of Can- 
ton, Ohio, in the chair as president. 
Joint problems of field and home office 
received frank and informal discussion. 
Dinner and evening entertainment was 
at Chez Paree Club. 

Presidet H. A. Behrens gave the wel- 
come address at the first formal session 
yesterday following introductory re- 
marks by Vice-President G. F. Claypool 
and Eugene G. Adams of Washington, 
D. C. The afternoon session was ad- 
dressed by Arnold B. Keller, treasurer 
of International Harvester Co., a director 
of that company and the Continental 
companies. D. Miley Phipps then intro- 
duced five star salesmen in practical sell- 
ing talks. Maurice C. Chier, general 
agent at Milwaukee, received applause 
as leader of all Continental Assurance 
producers in its Silver Anniversary year. 
The other four speakers were Leonard 
H. Fletcher of Cleveland, Fred H. 
Schroeder of Portland, Oregon, Gerald 
F. McKenna of San Francisco, and Ed- 
ward L. Grant of Chicago. Vice-Presi- 
dent Harry W. Dingman made the con- 
cluding remarks of the meeting on Dou- 
ble Selling. 

President Behrens held a receptoin for 
his colleagues before the “family dinner 
party” last evening. 

Today’s Program 

The Friday morning program is in 
charge of L. L. Johnson, vice-president, 
whose speakers are Dwight G. Johnson 
of Philadelphia, R. B. Smith of Grand 
Rapids, and B. C. Markle, secretary of 
the home office group department. Vice- 
President Glenn F. Claypool will close 
the meeting with “From Now On,” and 
adjournment will be made to early lunch 
to allow twenty-five ace producers of 
the company time to ready themselves 


* for the President’s Club trip to Bermuda. 


The Club Special is scheduled to leave 
Union Station at 3:40 p.m. to connect 
with the Monarch of Bermuda sailing 
tomorrow from New York. 

Addressing the general agents and 
Managers association on September 16 
Mr. Claypool urged each agency to take 
stock of itself as a miniature home office 
with the same problems and responsibil- 
ities of production, conservation and 
general service that a company has. He 
said: “Is recruiting of man-power diffi- 
cult for an agency? The company has 
the same problem. Is development of 
man-power difficult for a general agent? 
The company has the same problem. If 
the company answers these problems sat- 
isfactorily, the agency has a certain 
Source of sympathetic cooperation. Com- 
pany progress can be no better than its 
field force. Company record reflects 
agency record. Any agency that shows 
a decreasing business in force, an in- 
creasing lapse rate or a lessening service 
is falling below the standards of the 
company it represents.” 

_ Gerald F. McKenna, agency manager 
in Northern California, told the conven- 
tion, “The most productive assets of the 
successful life underwriter are his own 
policyholders. Render them efficient and 
business-like service and you can expect 
their good will and cooperation.” 

Wife Helps Him 

Leonard H. Fletcher of Cleveland, a 

newcomer at the Silver Anniversary con- 


Continental Leader 





MAURICE C. CHIER 


The Continental Assurance agents’ 
leader for the Silver Anniversary year 
is Maurice C. Chier of Milwaukee who 
has been with the company only since 
January of 1936. Although the club year 
started last August Mr. Chier passed all 
others of the company in production, 
being ahead by a scant $3,000 of written 
busness, since increased to a $40,000 paid- 
for lead. 

A Minnesota native he was a banker 
before turning to insurance in 1922. He 
was a failure his first year but hit his 
stride a‘short time afterward and for 
eleven years was a large producer for a 
Hartford life company. 


MANHATTAN LIFE IN NEW HOME 


The Manhattan Life of New York will 
be open for business Monday at 121 
West Fifty-seventh Street where it is 
moving from the old location at 654 
Madison Avenue. The company will oc- 
cupy four floors of the office building at 
that location. 








vention, gave an unusual talk on Time 
Control that was met with much en- 
thusiasm. No little part of his success 
he attributes to his wife who is also his 
partner. Mrs. Fletcher spends several 
hours daily working up programs and 
doing detail work in preparation for 
sales. 

Edward Lloyd Grant, manager of the 
Chicago Insurance Exchange Building 
branch of the Continental, said that life 
insurance needs merchandising. A few 
years ago the disability clause made the 
life insurance story easy to tell. Today 
accident insurance gives the same op- 
portunity. The daily papers give you 
thousands of dollars of front page ad- 
vertising, with headlines. The prospect 
realizes that the other fellow got hurt 
and he may get hurt too. Gradually he 
drops his sales resistance and feels free 
to discuss all his insurance problem. 

What Propects Never Tell A Life 

aleman 

“Every time you add an accident in- 
surance policyholder to your books you 
have a potential life insurance buyer. 
Oftentimes a prospect has said to me: 
‘I feel I should increase my life insur- 
ance before adding accident insurance.’ 
They never say that to a life salesman.” 

Fred H. Schroeder, general agent in 
Portland, Ore., with delivery of every 
policy gives his client a congratulatory 
letter which is also a questionnaire for 
listing the names of business -associate, 
neighbors, club and church members, and 
other possible prospects. The agent 
keeps a copy and the general agency an- 
other copy. 


Future Better Than 
Economist’s Curves 


HERMAN BEHRENS TELLS AGENTS 





Continental Assurance President Tells 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Meeting 
His Business Predictions 





The business future will be better 
than economists’ curves on charts indi- 
cate, Herman A. Behrens, president of 
the Continental Assurance and Conti- 
nental Casualty, told the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary convention of the life company. 

Mr. Behrens said in part: 

“Every day I see in the newspapers 
some sort of chart showing funny look- 
ing curves whereby the expert economist 
tries to foreshadow mathematically the 
course of this business or that, of money 
rates, of crops, and of whatnot. I sup- 
pose if that sort of process were put 
into a curve by an economist as respects 
our business it would show some astro- 
nomical figures as representing our 
growth in the next quarter century. 

“T don’t care for that sort of charting. 
Real growth deals only with the results 
of mental causes, and the economist does 
not deal with such. His curves for the 
future are right only if the mental mo- 
tivation of the past continues without 
change. Hence, if the curve of past 
progress is satisfactory, the important 
thing to do is to keep our motives and 
aims in line with the past, to strive to 
have experience improve them and to 
know that only in the measure that we 
accomplish that, will the second quarter 
ogi of our effort be better than the 

rst. 

“With greater size come more tempta- 
tions to depart from fundamentals. 
Comes also the hallucination that with 
greater financial power might makes 
right and that the very large corpora- 
tion can make short cuts to future suc- 
cess. Therefore, we must all of us, 
whether in the field or home office, 
whether director or employe, agency 
official or agent, realize anew that we 
are trustees for a sacred trust, that no 
matter what the conditions are that con- 
front us at any time, we must serve that 
trust to the best of our ability regardless 
of self interest or self in any other form.” 





Dr. H. W. Dingman’s Article 
On Significance of Institution 


Commemorating the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the Continental Assurance 
of which he is vice-president and medi- 
cal director, Dr. Harry W. Dingman, 
who is also a considerable man of let- 
ters, has written an article about the 
significance of the quarter-century. A 
paragraph follows: 

“A twenty-five year milestone is epo- 
chal in the life of a man or a company. 
In modern environment it is one-third 
the span of years a man may hope to 
live, two-thirds his business lifetime. 
Few business institutions live as long as 
man, but those that do outlive him, live 
and live and live, and in their living give 
perpetuity to the lives and deeds of those 
who built the institution. It is one faint 
grasp that man can make, does make, 
for immortality.” 





MRS. LOW AFTER BIG TUNA 


Mrs. Francis H. Low, who holds the 
woman’s world record for tuna with a 
catch of a 749 pound fish, last week 
hooked and brought to gaff a 388 pound 
tuna off the Jersey coast. She and her 
husband, who is with the S. R. Whitten 
agency, Home Life, New York, are 
anxious to lift the title for New Jersey 
waters. Mr. Low holds the title for the 
largest tuna caught in United States 
waters. ‘He is a son of Ethelbert Ide 
Low, chairman of the board, Home Life. 


Arthur B. Wood Sees 
Trend Now Favorable 

ADDRESSES MACAULAY CLUB 

Increased Dividends on Stocks More 


Than Made Up For Low 
Current Yields 








Increased dividends received by the 
Sun Life of Canada during 1935 were 
sufficient to offset the fall in the rates 
yielded by other classes of investments, 
Arthur B. Wood, president and manag- 
ing director, told the Macaulay Club 
conference held at St. Andrews, Canada, 
yesterday. As general business condi- 
tions continue to improve, further in- 
creased revenue from this class of in- 
vestments may be confidently expected, 
President Wood added. 

In other respects the Sun Life’s prog- 
ress has been not only satisfactory but 
impressive, said the president. During 
the current year surrender values paid 
have declined by 20% and the policy loan 
account is also decreasing. The lapse 
rate is materially lower and business in 
force shows an increase of more than 
$30,000,000 since the first of the year. 
The growth of the Sun Life’s Group 
business has been an important factor 
not only on account of new policies is- 
sued but because of increased coverage 
on existing policies. 

Discussing the advantages of life in- 
surance as an investment at a time like 
the present when many are interested in 
the stock market, President Wood said 
that there is no form of savings or in- 
vestment available to the _ individual 
which compares at all favorably with 
life insurance at the present time. He 
went on to explain that the reason for 
this is that company funds are invested 
gradually over a long period of years 
and the average yield on their securities 
bears little relation to the current rates 
of investment. 


“Ted” Simmons Quits As Pan 
Am. Agency Head To Be Agt. 


The field force of the Pan American 
Life of New Orleans got a surprise this 
week when they received letters from 
the home office that the popular and 
widely known manager of all United 
States agencies of the company, Theo- 
dore M. Simmons, had resigned to go 
into personal production for the Pan 
American at New Orleans. “Ted” Sim- 
mons sent a letter to all agents saying 
he had been telling them for a long time 
how to write business and he felt that 
the opportunity for the producer was so 
favorable he could not resist the lure of 
personal production. President Craw- 
ford H. Ellis also wrote the agents tell- 
ing how sorry they were at the home 
office to have “Ted” give up his manage- 
ment duties, but he had known for some- 
time that he wanted to become a pro- 
ducer. “Ted” Simmons’ father, Vice- 
President and General Manager E. G. 
Simmons said that his son felt that with 
his large acquaintance and affiliations, 
together with his background in the 
business, he could serve a large clientele, 
produce a satisfactory amount of busi- 
nes for the Pan American, and, above 
all, be doing the thing he wanted most 
to do. 








BETHEA AGENCY CONVENTION 
A group discussion on “My Most Po- 
tent Sales Idea” to which every agent 
contributed was one of the highlights of 
the agency convention held by the Os- 
borne Bethea agency, Penn Mutual, New 
York, at Montauk Beach, Long Island, 
last week end. A second feature was 
the talk by J. H. Reese, Penn Mutual 
home office agency, which discussed the 
three divisions which each agent must 
organize within himself: administrative, 
planning and sales. Mr. Bethea talked 
on a new era in life insurance oppor- 
tunities. Lou Noll led the singing. 
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Allen and Schmidt 
Partnership 10 Yrs. Old 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER OCT. 6 





New England Mutual General. Agents 
Long Prominent in N. Y. City; 
Their Respective Careers 





Edward W. Allen and H. Arthur 
Schmidt, who run the Allen & Schmidt 
agency of the New England Mutual Life 
in New York City, will celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of their partnership on 
October 6 with a gala dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. It 
will be attended by home office executives 
including President George Willard 
Smith, by staff employes and agents, and 
by specially invited guests. Arrange- 
ments are being made to make this event 
an outstanding occasion in keeping with 
the traditional background of the agency. 
The agents are staging a novel birthday 
cake campaign of their own creation and 
an agents’ committee is handling the din- 
ner details, chairman of which is Thomas 
H. Hodgkinson. 

The Allen & Schmidt agency is a direct 
successor to the New England Mutual 
agency established in New York City in 


1845, probably the oldest actual life in- 
surance office in this city. Its first mana- 
ger was John Hopper, father of the 


famed DeWolf Hopper, and his son was 
agency cashier for a time until he went 
on the stage. One of the early agents 
was Henry Baldwin Hyde, a prime mover 
in the organization of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. Henry J. Ryan suc- 
ceeded the senior Hopper and was gen- 
eral agent for many years. Seth H. 
Whitely then took over the managerial 
reins and upon his retirement James B. 
Whiton was temporarily in charge until 
Mr. Allen’s appointment on January 1, 
1910. 
Schmidt Million Dollar Producer 


Four years later a young man, H. 
Arthur Schmidt, joined the organization 
as a full time agent, quickly grasped the 
fundamentals of life insurance selling and 
was soon on his way to becoming a suc- 
cessful producer. His production in fact 
consistently in the million dollar 


was 
class. Mr. Schmidt’s record of achieve- 
ment was so Satisfactory that in 1926 
when the status of the agency was 


changed from a branch office to a reg- 
ular general agency, Edward W. Allen 
selected him as his partner. 

Mr. Schmidt is a past president of the 
General Agents’ Association of the New 
England Mutual and has long been active 
in the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York. 

Allen a Prominent Figure 


Edward W. Allen is one of the best 
known life insurance managers in New 
York City and he has made many contri- 
butions to the advancement of both his 
own company and the business over the 
past quarter century. Perhaps the most 
notable activity was his presidency of the 
Life Managers Association of Greater 
New York for four successive terms at a 
time when depression problems were at 
their height. Mr. Allen was given a 
unanimous vote of appreciation at the 
association’s annual meeting early this 
year when he was succeeded by Harry 
Gardiner, John Hancock general agent, 
and a big dinner was given in his honor 
in April. Mr. Allen is also past president 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York. 

Allen & Schmidt is showing a sub- 
stantial paid for gain this year over the 
same period of 1935, and it is expected 
that as a result of the birthday campaign 
more business will be produced between 
now and October 6 than was ever written 
in any like period in the agency’s history. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
@ Consulting Actuaries @ 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Beekman 3-6799 











A. L. C. Industrial Section 
Program Ready For Dallas 


Agency turnover, one of the most im- 
portant problems in the Industrial life 
insurance business, will be one of the 
main subjects discussed at the annual 
meeting of the Industrial Section of the 
American Life Convention to be held in 
Dallas October 15 during the thirty-first 
annual gathering at the Baker Hotel. A. 
G. Palmie, manager Industrial depart- 
ment Home State Life of Oklahoma City, 
will read a paper on “The Cost of Agen- 
cy Turnover and Suggested Remedies.” 

Another topic will be “The Merits of 
Research Commended to Industrial Life 
Companies,” to be handled by F. M. Net- 
tleship, secretary of agencies, Equitable 
Life of Washington, D. C 

The annual election also will be held. 
J. F. Maine, agency executive London 
Life of Ontario, is chairman of the In- 
dustrial Section and will preside. F. M. 
Nettleship is secretary. Mr. Maine at 
the opening of the Industrial Section 
meeting will pick out highlights in the 
industrial life insurance business during 
the year and point out the problems and 
opportunities for development, giving his 
views on matters. 

Details of the luncheon program for 
the Legal Section October 12 are an- 
nounced by Section Chairman Sam B. 
Sebree, general counsel Midland Life of 
Kansas City. Frank Wozencraft, gener- 
al solicitor of the Radio Corporation of 
America, New York City, and former as- 
sociate counsel of the Southland Life of 
Dallas, also one-time chairman of the 
Legal Section, will preside, the local com- 
pany committee being host to the sec- 
tion. The luncheon address will be given 
by William McCraw, attorney-general of 
Texas. D. A. Frank, president Dallas 
Bar Association, will deliver the address 
of welcome at the opening session of the 
Legal Section, response to be made by 
Robert A. Adams, general counsel Amer- 
ican Central, Indianapolis. 

The Dallas program was prepared by 
the convention program committee of 
which T. A. Phillips, president Minne- 
sota Mutual Life, St. Paul, is. chairman, 
and Daniel Boone, president Midland 
Life, Kansas City, and V. R. Smith, gen- 
eral manager Confederation Life, Toron- 
to, are members. 





35 YEARS IN NEW YORK LIFE 





U. D. Ward, Agency Director in Mil- 
waukee, Started in Philadelphia; 
Launch Campaign 


U. D. Ward, agency director of the 
New York Life at Milwaukee, will cele- 
brate the thirty-fifth anniversary of his 
connection with the company on Septem- 
ber 20. In commemoration of the event, 
the field force in Wisconsin and Upper 
Michigan is conducting a special cam- 
paign for new business lasting 35 days. 

Mr. Ward in 1910 entered the Phila- 
delphia office in a clerical capacity, later 
becoming cashier. He served in a simi- 
lar capacity in various other offices,: be- 
ing transfererd to Milwaukee in Decem- 
ber, 1911. His promotion to agency 
supervisor came in 1919, and on January 
1, 1927, he succeeded Samuel O. Buckner 
as agency director. Mr. Buckner is a 
brother to Thomas A. Buckner, presi- 
dent of the company. 





Supervisor Paul J. Spanolia of the 
Hoboken district of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life has completed thirty-two 
years of continuous service with the 
company. 





INDUSTRIAL 


HOME OFFICE 


INTERMEDIATE 





“Opportunity for Men of Ability” 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ORDINARY 


— of America — 
(Est. 1897) 


Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 
SERVING THE PEOPLE 37 YEARS— 


“REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY” 


Arthur A. Fisk Heads 
Advertising Conference 

R. C. DREHER VICE-PRESIDENT 

New President Has Long Been a Wheel- 


Horse of the Group; Once Reporter 
On Pulitzer’s World 








Arthur A. Fisk, for many years ad- 
vertising manager of the Prudential, was 
this week elected president of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference succeed- 


ing Ernest Palmer of the Insurance Co. 
of North America who served two terms 
as president with Mr. Fisk as vice-presi- 
dent. 

For a long time the new president 
has been one of the “wheel horses” of 
the advertising conference. He is also 
chairman of the insurance group of the 
Association of National Advertisers. As 
a reporter on the old New York World 
many years ago when Joseph Pulitzer 
was its guiding genius Mr. Fisk gained 
experience that was valuable background 
for his work when he joined the Pru- 
dential. Under his direction the adver- 
tising department won the Holcombe 
Trophy and the Ad Conference Conser- 
vation Cup. 

Ray C. Dedies of the Boston and Old 
Colony fire companies of Boston has be- 
come vice-president of the conference 
and Arthur H. Reddall, assistant secre- 
tary of the Equitable ‘Society, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer of the group. 
He is a perennial in that office. 

The new vice-president is editor of the 
Accelerator and business promotion and 
advertising manager for the Boston. 
His work is often strikingly original. 

New executive committeemen are 
David C. Gibson of the Maryland Casu- 
alty and Harold Taylor, American of 
Newark. 





Ad Conference Considers 
Auto Accident Situation 


Henry H. Putnam, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life advertising manager, was not 
present at the Insurance Advertising 
Conference this week but sent the fol- 
lowing telegram as a committee report: 
“Standards of practice committee has 
just been informed the directors of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 
have adopted a resolution to soft pedal 
on claims of high speed and emphasize 
safety in their advertising. The Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference was prob- 
ably the first organization to call upon 
automobile manufacturers to emphasize 
safety in advertising copy.” 

David C. Gibson, director of advertis- 
ing of the Maryland Casualty, asked the 
Advertising Conference to take some 
definite action or project in regard to 
the automobile accident situation. 





CHARLES C. ROSE DEAD 

Charles C. Rose, former assistant sec- 
retary, Metropolitan Life, died Septem- 
ber 2, following a long illness. He was 
65. Mr. Rose began as an agent more 
than forty-three years ago and was ad- 
vanced to assistant secretary in 1922. He 
retired last April. 





GERMAN SICK PAYMENTS 
During 1935 the total payments of all 
German sickness insurance enterprises 
amounted to 185,200.000 RM _ against 
163,300,000 in 1934. The Reichmark is 
about forty American cents. 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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How Advertising Copy 
Makes the Agent React 


HAROLD L. TAYLOR EXPLAINS 





dvertising Men That Effect of 
4 on Often Stimulates Agents 
Into Greater Action 





Insurance company advertising not 
vets a reaction from the general 


nly g 
oublic but also from agents of the com- 
cay which publishes the messages and 


sometimes an ad that fails to attract 
much public attention may stimulate 
agents to greater production, Harold L. 
Taylor, general agent _for the Mutual 
Life in New York on Fifth Avenue, told 
the Advertising Conference at West- 
chester Country Club this week. 

Mr. Taylor told how he uses the Mu- 
tual Life’s advertising and then remarked 
generally : sae 
* “The creator of life insurance adver- 
tising copy has a double job on his hands. 
First, to create copy that will meet with 
public approval; second, copy that also 
stimulates the field force to increased 
effort—all combined in the one adver- 
tisement. ‘ 

“Rach is as vitally important as the 
other and if both elements exist, 100% 
effectiveness will be accomplished. 

“First let us consider an ad that met 
with public favor, but in the opinion of 
the representative was a ‘dud.’ What is 
there to turn the good will of the public 
into action if the agent is not following 
itup? More forceful copy! _ 

“We are advising the public to save 
their money, but if they want to know 
more about the details they must write, 
as we seldom offer a coupon. 

“Now there are too many things that 
might happen to prevent that inquiry 
ever being mailed. If the advertisement 
is not strong enough to make a definite 
impression the chances of an inquiry 
being mailed are slim. 

“Now let us consider an ad that does 
stimulate the agent. Whether the ad 
appealed to the public or not, the repre- 
sentative sees in it the opportunity to 
talk on a familiar subject and his en- 
thusiasm puts him to work making calls 
and more calls always result in more 
business. 

“How to go about stimulating the 
agent: By using more dramatization in 
your copy. Insurance cannot be sold 
through logic; the agent must use drama- 
tizing human interest stories. 

Copy Should Approach Wives and 

Mothers More 

“Life insurance advertising has not ap- 

proached the beneficiaries in such a way 
as to make them realize more fully that 
the purchase of a life insurance policy 
is one of the most unselfish acts a man 
can perform. If the wives and mothers 
were given more attention in our copy 
I believe more life insurance would be 
sold. Being enlightened, they would 
share more in the satisfaction when the 
policy is purchased and appreciate to a 
far greater degree the motivation that 
prompted the purchase. 
“How can agents use company adver- 
tising? Through more specific ads—ads 
that will bring him before people they 
are addressed to; i.e., if he knows that 
his company is advertising in ‘Parent’ 
magazine next month on college educa- 
tional insurance, he should immediately 
start building his prospect list of young 
Parents and mike his calls accordingly. 
He should also circularize additional 
names in the same classification. 

“Advertising can be made to do a bet- 
ter job by being more aggressive and 
specific, as we are not competing so 
much among ourselves as we are for our 
share of the dollar in’a spending-minded 
public. If our ads are to be written in a 
general institutional tone you cannot ex- 
pect much favorable reaction from the 
representatives, although the benefits to 
the company, indirectly, might warrant 
the expense as, after all, a company 
should publicize itself to its policyholders 
Tom time to time in other ways than 
through the premium notice, dividend 
notice and annual statement.” 


Ad Conference Hears 
Insurance Broadcasts 


N. B. C. AND WORLD PROGRAMS 


“Symphony of Life” Elaborate Musical 
With Drama; “Heavy Weather” Has 
Four Broadway Stars 








Two life insurance radio programs 
were demonstrated Monday night to the 
Insurance Advertising Conference which 
was holding its annual convention at the 
Westchester Country Club in Rye, N. Y. 
One broadcast was the musical program, 
“Symphony of Life,” by the National 
Broadcasting Co., the other was “Heavy 
Weather,” a melodrama by the World 
Broadcasting Co. 

“The Symphony of Life” was originally 
designed as a program for cooperative 
use by a number of life insurance com- 
panies, Last Spring an audition was held 
in Radio City for insurance executives, 
the program being given by a forty-five 
piece symphony orchestra, a chorus of 
fifteen, half a dozen actors and actresses. 
The group decided not to sponsor the 
program on the air, although several ex- 
ecutives were impressed. A _ recording 
was made during the audition and this 
record was played for the Ad Conference 
as an example of what radio producers 
think an insurance program could be. 
It is a forty-five minute program. 

The music includes songs from oper- 
ettas like “Showboat,” “Bitter Sweet,” 
“Naughty Marietta.” Against a musical 
accompaniment the announcer says that 
life insurance is the secure and stable 
background for the symphony of life, 
giving figures about insurance perform- 
ance in the. depression. Short dramatic 
sketches tell human stories of help from 
life insurance. 

The World broadcast, on a_ record 
made to be sent to local stations, is a 
melodrama about a shipwreck, the actors 
including such well-known Broadway 
stars as Henry Hull, Fay Bainter, Effie 
Shannon and Frank Conlan. 

The announcer’s insurance message is 
“Do not let your life insurance lapse. If 
you are having financial difficulties and 
do not see your way clear to pay the pre- 
mium, get in touch with the company or 
agent from whom you bought your 
policy.” 


“Women Hate Dullness,” 
J. A. Peirce Advice on Ads 


Reasons for the resistance of the in- 
telligent married woman to the life in- 
surance idea were discussed by James A. 
Peirce, assistant advertising manager of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life, in a talk 
before the life group session of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference at the 
Westchester Country Club. 

“So many women are making good 
these days in business,” said Mr. Peirce, 
“that it is hard to convince a wife that 
she couldn’t do as well if she didn’t have 
a husband around to bring home the 
bacon.” 

He said that intelligent women want 
security and appreciate it, but they have 
a self-confidence which makes them feel 
that they can take care of themselves 
financially in a world which is constantly 
placing a higher value on women’s work 
in business and the professions. 

Mr. Peirce concluded with the sugges- 
tion that life insurance companies address 
their advertising, not specifically to wo- 
men, but to the feminine psychology 
which reacts to a certain type of adver- 
tising. “Women hate dullness and 
solemnity,” he said. “They usually pick 
dinner guests who have colorful person- 
alities and know how to tell a good story. 
Maybe we should tell our story in a man- 
ner better designed to woo the feminine 
ear from the more engrossing conversa- 
tion of the advertiser who is now getting 
a good share of her attention and of the 
household budget.” 


Mrs. Ogden Reid, vice-president of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, was guest of 
Arthur Fisk, Prudential, at the Insurance 
Advertising Conference dinner Tuesday. 
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See Roosevelt 
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ecutives called at the White House to- 
day. They advised the President that 
between January 1, 1933, and June 30 of 
this year the combined assets of all life 
insurance companies in this country in- 
creased more than $3,00,000,000. These 
assets new -total.approximately $23,915,- 
000,000, against $20,900,000,000 at the be- 
ginning of 1933. In addition, there are 
now 2,000,000 more policies in force than 
there were’ four years ago. 

“Fhe, pronounced improvement in gen- 
eral conditions is reflected in a marked 
falling off in loans to policy holders, 
which. at the ‘beginning of 1933 totaled 
approximately 18% of the companies’ as- 
sets, whereas at. the present time they 
are approximately 14%. 

Federal Agencies Credited 


“The President referred to the activi- 
ties of the various’ lending agencies of 
the government which were helpful to 
the companies. The Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration purchased from life insur- 
ante companies $291,972,500 in farm 
mortgages. The HOLC refinanced $188,- 
600,000 of mortgages on small homes 
held by life insuarnce companies. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation ad- 
vageed to various life insurance compa- 

3 $42,800,000. 

eT hese” stabilizing, activities of the gov- 
ernment were yery instrumental in ena- 
bling the companies promptly to fulfill 
their ,contracts ‘with’ policyholders 
throtighout the depression. 

“The President complimented the ex- 
ecutives on their successful stewardship 
for the 63,000,000 of American life in- 
surance policyholders. 

“He pointed out that America is fortu- 
nate in having developed the institution 
of life insurance to a greater degree 
than anywhere else in the world, and 
that insurance has made, and continues 
to make, a great contribution toward 
secugity,swhick*is one of the administra- 
tion’s prime objectives. 

“There can be no doubt, all the reports 
to thé contrary notwithstanding, but that 
American citizens who hold life insur- 
ance policies issued by insurance com- 
panies in the United States possess the 
safest of all possible securities.” 


Original Knox Statement 

The original statement which caused 
such a flurry was made by Col. Knox 
at Allentown, Pa., September 5. In it he 
said: 

The present Administration for four years 
has been giving lip service to security and wel- 
fare and today no life insurance policy is se- 
cure; no savings account is safe. 

This statement stirred up Democratic 
leaders and numerous state officials. 
State Controller Tremaine of New York 
was among those who demanded a re- 
traction. He declared that he had charge 
of the safe keeping of more than $200,- 
000,000 of invested funds; that never in 
the history of the country has the bank- 
ing structure and thrift institutions of 
all types rested more firmly on a foun- 
dation of sound credit than right now. 
He told of the increase in market prices 
of bonds and other securities. 

In the meantime, opponents to’ the 
New Deal also gave out statements to the 
newspapers declaring that they saw in- 
flationary tendencies in the New Deal 
program. They included Arthur A. Bal- 
lantine, under-secretary of the Treasury 
under President Hoover. William Hard, 
radio commentator of the Republican 
National Committee, enlarged upon Col. 
Knox’s theme with a warning against 
encouraging inflationary trends. 

At Helena, Mont.. on Monday night 
Col. Knox amplified his Allentown state- 
ment, saying that it referred solely to 
the value of the money in which insur- 
ance is paid and savings are kept. No 
intelligent person could possibly construe 
it as referring to a weakness in banks, 
insurance companies or other private en- 
térprise, he said. 


United States Life 
Agency Convention 

TWO DAY MEETING HELD HERE 

C. V. Starr and Other Officers Tell of 


Plans; Presidents Club Goes 
On Boat Trip 








The production leaders of the United 
States Life of New York gathered at 
the home office Friday and Saturday last 
week for a convention of the company’s 
agents when they were addressed by 
C. V. Starr of Shanghai, on the future 
plans of the company. Don Lee Hart- 
man, superintendent of agencies, pre- 
sided. Other officers giving-talks were 
John Gerdes, Andrew Webster, James 
Loutit and George Selser. 

James Typond of the new Chinatown 
office in New York gave an interesting 
outline of the company’s recent plan to 
write Chinese business in this country. 

Following the first morning session, a 
luncheon was held at the Governor Clin- 
ton Hotel. The afternoon session con- 
tinued there when Emanuel Dash gate a 
talk on “The Use of Settlement Options 
and Trust Agreements in Selling Liie 
Insurance.” C. J. Smith discussed “Co- 
operation Between the Home Office and 
the Field.” Ward Phelps of the Sales 
Research Bureau discussed the new 
training course for general agents. 

On Friday evening an informal dinner 
was held at the Governor Clinton and 
was attended by 100 agents and their 
wives. During the evening a moving 
picture was shown. 

The Saturday morning session was held 
at the home office and included a demon- 
stration of the “Tithe Plan” by mem- 
bers of the American Agency Associa- 
tion and a sales demonstration of pro- 
gram selling. 

After the convention members of the 
President’s Club and their wives sailed 
on the S.S. George Washington for a 
three day outing at The Cavalier Hotel, 
Virginia Beach. 


9 Brokers Ask Knox Retract; 
Hullabaloo Mystifies Lucas 


Nine New Yorkers who are officers or 
committeemen of Greater New York 
brokers’ associations have sent long 
wires to Colonel Frank Knox and to 
John D. M. Hamilton, chairman of the 
National Republican Committee, demand- 
ing that Col. Knox either retract the 
statement made in his Allentown speech 
about the security of life insurance: poli- 
cies and the safety of savings accounts, 
or that he amplify by facts and figures 
the allegation made in his Statement. The 
same group of brokers has wired to 
forty-eight heads of State Insurance De- 
partments asking for comments on the 
theme of Col. Knox’s speech. By 
Wednesday noon eighteen telegrams had 
been received from insurance commis- 
sioners, all saying that in their ‘opinion 
nothing is more secure in America than 
life insurance policies. The. statement 
about these telegrams and the answer 
of commissioners was issued by Morti- 
mer L. Nathanson, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Brokers 
and past president of the Brooklyn In- 
surance Brokers Association. The brok- 
ers signing the telegrams follow: 

Jacob L, Scheider, Mortimer *L. Nathanson, 
Samuel D. Rosan, Herman A. Bayern, Paul 
Simon, Charles Griffen, Harry G. Ellis, Jr., 
Adolph Sternberg, Samuel Wolfson. Mr. Wolf. 
son, general agent of a life company, signed as 
past president of Independent Insurance Brokers 
Association and former member executive com- 
mittee of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York. 

Julian Lucas’ Statement 

Julian Lucas, president of Davis, Dor- 
land & Co., New York brokers, who did 
not sign the telegrams to Col. Knox and 
to John D. M. Hamilton, speaking in his 
capacity as president of Davis, Dorland 
& Co., prominent New York brokers, and 
not as president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Brokers, made this 
comment to The Eastern Underwriter: 


Of course, no one but the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of Insurance 


(Continued on Page 19) 














STARTED RIGHT 


Fidelity agents are started right wth 
a new and modern training course and 
put into early production through the 
use of Fidelity’s lead system now in its 
twenty-first year of successful operation, 


They have then at their command a 
wide variety of sales promotional tools— 
pre-approach mailings, booklets, folders, 
leaflets, blotters, cards. Not the ieast 
of these tools is a series of illustrated 
proposal forms covering all the princi- 
One of a series— pal policy contracts issued by the 


giving facts about Company. 
the Fidelity Mutual 





Fifty-eight years of live-and-let-live 
policy have won for Fidelity its repu- 
tation as a friendly company with warm 
human contacts with its field. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President 

















1860-1936 


“Guardian of 


Ameriean Families 


for _ 46 Years” 





THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 
NEW YORK CITY 


A Mutual Company . 
50 UNION SQUARE 
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Veteran Life Agent Is 


City Fire Commissioner 


Frederick Swift, who has been an 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life 


tor forty years, is also fire commis- 
sioner of East Orange, N. J., a com- 
munity of about 70,000 population. He 
has held that city post for the past four 


1 When he took office fire department 
problems didn’t come to him as abso- 
jutely new. Forty-five years ago, be- 
fore entering life insurance, he was a 
fre insurance local agent and aided in 
the organization of the St. Paul, Minn., 
salvage corps, which is still operating. 

Although a successful fire agent, Mr. 
Swift was attracted to the life insurance 
feld. In 1896 he sold his agency and 
joined the Northwestern Mutual Life. 
After several years in St. Paul he was 
transferred to Newark and has been 
connected with the company’s agency 
there evcr since. The pres nt agency is 
Gooding & Rowley. Mr. Swift is also 
a Republican county committeeman. 


“NO POLITICS” ASSOCIATION 


The Republican Insurance Committee 
of Illinois has been organized “to remove 
political influence from the insurance 
business.” Charles H. Burras, National 
Surety Corporation, is chairman. It was 
formed after the organization of a 
“Democratic Insurance Committee to as- 
sist in efforts to re-elect Governor 
Horner and other candidates on the state 
ticket.” 








CANADA LIFE SHOWS GAINS 


New Ordinary insurance paid for in 
the Canada Life for first eight months 
of the year was ahead by 10%. This is 
exclusive of annuity sales. In the United 
States, ordinary business was from 15 to 
16% ahead of the same period last year. 
Group business in both Canada and the 
United States was also higher than in 
1935—an increase of about 25%. 





TRAVELERS NEW SCHOOL 

Forty-seven young men from different 
sections gathered at the home office of 
The Travelers Monday for the fourth 
session of the company’s newly estab- 
lished school for prospective life insur- 
ance agents. This enrollment, the largest 
in the short history of the school, neces- 
sitated removal to new and larger class 
rooms. 





SPEAKS BEFORE BANKERS 


James H. Daggett, since July 1 execu- 
tive vice-president, Old Line Life of 
America, Milwaukee, previously for many 
years vice-president of the Marshall & 
Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, spoke on “Life 
Insurance Investments” at the first fall 
meeting of the Milwaukee chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. 





QUALIFY FOR ROUND TABLE 

Mrs. B. Ruth Loehr and Mrs. Rose B. 
Krohngold, both members of the S. A. 
Bardwell agency, Lincoln National Life, 
Cleveland, have qualified for the Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table for Women 
and will attend the meeting of that group 
at the National Association of Life Un- 
wees convention in Boston next 
week, 





Brokers and Knox 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Brokers has any right to speak for the associa- 
tion, and then only when they have obtained 
their separate associations’ approval. Speaking 
as an individual I cannot understand the reason 
for all this hullabaloo. It is very clear to me 
what was in the mind of the vice-presidential 
candidate in his Allentown speech. As an o@i- 
cial of a prominent life insurance company 
(Guy W. Cox) so aptly stated, “insurance pol- 
icles are just as good as Government bonds 
Hever] they are largely backed by Government 
nds, 


. As an individual I have no-hesitancy in say- 
ng that if the present spending orgy of the 
dministration continues and the Federal budget 
Temains unbalanced I shall be considerably con- 
cerned about my own life insurance contracts. 
8 long as Government bond prices reflect their 
Soundness as they do today we need give no 
concern to the soundness a life insurance pol- 


‘clés and savings bank deposits. 


Great-W est Group Manager 











VAL E. SCHWEITZER 


Val E. Schweitzer has becn appointed 
manager of the Great-West Life’s Group 
department and R. J. Martin, active in 
the Group department for the past four 
years, has become Group treasurer. The 


appointments were announced recently 


by H. W. 
manager. 

Mr. Schweitzer for the past four years 
has been special representative of th- 
l.ominion Government Annuities Branch 
at Winnipeg, and he has experience in 
both personal sales and managerial 
work. Although born in the East, he is 
an arts and law graduate of Manitoba 
University and for a number of years 
engaged in the practice of law. 

The Great-West Life has over $35,- 
000,C00 -cf Group business in force 
throughout its thirty-five branches in 
the United States and Canada. 


Manning, assistant general 





We are: 


Central zone. 


We want: 


experience. 


We offer: 


fast and far. 


dence. 








We Want a Supervisor 
a « «who can SUPERVISE 


A young, progressive general agency; represent- 
ing an old, conservative company; located in the Grand 


A supervisor who is more than a question 
answerer; a man who can recruit and train full-time, high- 
calibre agents; an executive who knows that executive work 
involves head-legs-and-heart and not just pencil-paper-and- 
office-desk; a young man, a college graduate, a personal 
producer or agency man with successful New York City 


Compensation on a salary, drawing account 
or commission basis; identification with one of the best 
companies and with an agency of high-grade, full-time agents 
only; undivided responsibility for the further rapid growth 
of our agency; an extraordinary cpnortunity to progress 


Please write promptly, in detail and in the strictest confi- 
We will answer every letter equally frankly. 
dress: Box 1278, Eastern Underwr'ter, 94 Fulton Street. 


Ad- 











PORTLAND GENERAL AGENT 

The State Mutual Life has announced 
the appointment of Elmer F. Peterson 
as general agent at Portland, Oregon. 
Mr. Peterson’s life insurance experience 
began in 1925, as a personal producer. 
He has since had home office experience, 
and has more recently been directly en- 
gaged in general agency work. A native 
of Oregon, Mr. Peterson attended the 
University of Oregon, where he majored 
in Economics and Business Administra- 
tion. 





OPPORTUNITY 
Is Knocking! 


It is POUNDING on the 
doors of Men who are 
willing to pay the price 
of success. 


Vv 


successful general agents. 


vision, perseverance. 





BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company, the 
Company that reached 75 millions in 8 years, offers the 
opportunity of a lifetime to good men who want to be 


Big success carries a corresponding price tag. The price is work, initiative, 


If you feel there is no further opportunity for growth in your present 
connection; if you have a record of $100,000 of paid-for personal produc- 
tion in 1935; if you have family responsibilities and a residence in either 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Rhode Island, Maryland or Delaware, you 
are one of the men we want to talk to at once. 


Address WILLIAM J. SIEGER 


Vice President & Superintendent of Agencies 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Montclair, New Jersey 




















N. J. Unemployment Plan 


The New Jersey Siate Social Security 
Commission last week recommended a 
social security program based on indi- 
vidual unemployment insurance policies 
to become compulsory only if the state 
can succeed in upsetting the Federal So- 
cial Security Act. A majority group in‘ 
the commission takes the view the Fed- 
eral law is unconstitutional. The rec- 
ommended plan would demand that all 
money paid by each employe and each 
employer on the individual employe’s 
wages accrue to the employe’s benefit 
alone. Under Federal legislation all pay- 
ments go into a general fund. 





OCCIDENTAL TITLES CHANGE 


Carl L. DeVries has been appointed 
assistant vice-president of the Occidental 
Life, Los Angeles, to assist V. H. Jen- 
kins, agency department vice-president. 
Mr. DeVries has been head of the con- 
servation department. C. S. “Tiny” Rath- 
bone continues as agency secretary and 
will be also director of education, assist- 
ed by A. M. Anderson and Gene Wad- 
dle, both assistant educational directors. 
Harry Yaw becomes agent’s counsel. 
M. M. Waddle has been made general 
agent at San Bernardo. 


SIGNAL MOUNTAIN MEETING 


New York Life agents of the South 
Central and Gulf department attended 
the educational conference at Signal 
Mountain Hotel near Chattanooga last 
week. Speakers were Charles J. O’Con- 
nell, agency assistant, New York: W. D. 
Colmery, Nashville; Thornton Buckner, 
Memphis; Preston Watson, Montgom- 
ery, and Nat C. Hughes, agency organ- 
izer, Knoxville. Inspectors of agencies 
Roy S. Minier, New Orleans, and H. H. 
Conley, Little Rock, were program 
chairmen. 








H. A. HEDGES CHICAGO SPEAKER 

Herbert A. Hedges, general agent, 
Equitable Life of Iowa at Kansas City, 
was guest speaker at the season’s open- 
ing meeting of the Chicago Life Under- 
writers Association at the Thursday noon 
meeting. 

The A. W. Friskey agency of the 
Federal Life was presented with the 
100% membership award. 





A MATANUSKA AGENT 

Manley Sweazey, C. L. U., of the 
Northern Life, Seattle, has an Alaskan 
territory which includes the Matanuska 
Valley where the Federal Government 
has resettled many farmers from the 
drought area. His office is his back, his 
hotel often is a camp by the trailside. 
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THE GOLD BOOK 

Included in this issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter is The Gold Book of Life 
Insurance Selling, 1936 edition, which, if 
past years are a criterion, will be the 
year’s most widely read insurance pub- 
lication. While The Gold Book contains 
an unusually interesting collection of 
career stories or sales experiences of 
outstanding personalities in the field, its 
treatment of the production situation is 
largely that of showing the breadth and 
scope of life insurance as it fits into the 
1936 economic picture. To equip him- 
self for the sale the successful agent 
must not only know its technique and 
the significance of insurance, but also it 
is essential that he possess a concept 
of the forces at work in the nation which 
so largely contribute to the background 
of insurance and what it represents, as 
well as the trends of the country’s de- 
velopment. The more comprehensive the 
agent’s point of view the more effective 
is he as an agent. 

Naturally, each passing year has its 
own economic problems. They are dis- 
tinctive from preceding years. They are 
what the general public is talking about. 
Their interpretation and insurance adapt- 
ability or significance come under review 
of The Gold Book so that the agent can 
be given a clearer cut picture. One pet- 
tinent topic of general conversation is 
the social insurance program on which 
the country is about to enter. N. E. 
Horelick of the Equitable Society writes 
on this subject. He illustrates how life 
insurance plus social security equals na- 
tional security, tells what benefits will 
any given individual who is covered by 
the Social Security Act receive and what 
benefits remain to be provided through 
the services of the life insurance agent. 
In connection with the social security 
topic The Gold Book discusses the 
Townsend plan, showing why it will not 
bring prosperity without inflation nor 
will it help employment or relief nor 
can it be sustained by a 2% tax. 

An article by Frederic W. Ecker, vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life, au- 
thority in the world of finance and in- 
surance, outlines the interest rates and 
life insurance investment situation, an 
illuminating article which should be of 
value to every man in the field. 

One of the most important symposiums 
in The Gold Book is an exposure of the 
reckless statements about life insurance 
coverage which have been made by sen- 


sational authors and self-exploiters in 
books, the reading of which has helped 
twist considerable insurance. The Gold 
Book asked several of the leading men 
in the business who have written books 
and who are widely recognized insurance 
authorities, to throw a light on the 
sophistries in the muckraking books, The 
circulation of the articles by these bona- 
fide authors will bring common sense and 
reality to this situation so full of mis- 
representation. 

The past few months have seen a 
change in attitude of dominant leaders 
in the world of big business relative to 
life insurance. They are turning to in- 
surance for coverage in larger numbers 
than ever before. Many of these persons 
have bought large policies recently. 
There is also beginning to appear in the 
moderate purchase field the man who a 
few years ago was forced through eco- 
nomic pressure to drop his insurance 
and is now coming back into the market 
again. Furthermore, people who bor- 
rowed against heavy cash values are also 
good insurance prospects as these loans 
are being made up. 

The Gold Book this features 
young men with backgrounds who have 
made a success in the business because 
they chose life insurance as a vocation 
above all others.. The careers of some 
of them are stimulating. 

An unusually interesting story recites 
the experience of Thomas A. Buckner, 
president of the New York Life, in his 
negotiations which led to Herbert Hoov- 
er, Calvin Coolidge and Alfred E. Smith 
joining the board of the New York Life. 
The advent of these former statesmen 
into a life insurance directorate is re- 
garded as one of the best testimonials 
the business has ever received. 

No one can read the story of the ex- 
periences of Kimball J. M. Cormack and 
Bruce W. Gilmore in an Illinois rural 
county without having a new viewpoint 
of the conditions on farms. In view of 
all the pessimism about the farmers, the 
success of Messrs. Cormack and Gil- 
more, the leading district agents of their 
company each year, shows that many 
farmers are getting along very well in- 
deed. 

Among the authors in The Gold Book 
are a number of outstanding head office 
underwriters. Their articles on selection 
will be helpful to agents. 

These are only a few high spots in 
an issue which hundreds of life insur- 


year 


The Human Side of Insurance 





Chester O. Fischer, newly elected vice-president of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, surrounded by floral greetings in his office in the home office at Springfield 
with Vice-President Joseph C. Behan apparently giving him the low-down on his 
new job. Mr. Fischer was formerly general agent for the company at St. Louis, 











David F. Barrett, well known trade 
paper writer and publicity counselor, was 
re-elected president of the Real Estate 
Building & Loan Association, St. Louis, 
Mo., at the recent annual meeting of the 
association, which was organized in 1888. 
A member of the United States League 
of Building & Loan Associations and of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank, the as- 
sociation now has approximately $450,000 
in admitted assets. 

* +. * 

Ernest H. Wilkes, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan who recently returned from 
Europe, is on a trip to the Pacific Coast. 

* + + 

Walter E. Batterson of Hartford, 
formerly of the Travelers and one time 
mayor of the city, was nominated for 
Congress on the Republican ticket Mon- 
day. He will run against the present 
Congressman, Herman P. Kopplemann. 

o's 


Robert G. Richards, agency secretary, 
Atlantic Life, will direct the publicity for 
the annual Red Cross membership drive 
in Richmond next month. 

x * og 


Miss Eleanor Van Dyck Beckwith, 
daughter of Oliver R. Beckwith, counsel, 
Aetna Life, and Mrs. Beckwith, is en- 
gaged to John C. E. Taylor. Miss Beck- 
with was graduated from Westover 
School and attended Smith College. She 
is a member of the Junior League of 
Hartford. 

* * * 

I. C. Faber of Chicago, Cook County 
manager of the National Union, is tem- 
porarily supervising the Wisconsin ter- 
ritory pending the recovery of State 
Agent R. K. Meeker of Milwaukee, who 
recently suffered a heart attack necessi- 
tating extensive hospitalization. 

* © & 


Henry C. Fuller, Sr., special agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life at the 
home office in Milwaukee, has been hon- 
ored by the American Legion of Wis- 
consin for compiling a list of the honor- 
ed dead of Milwaukee County, the 770 
names being cast on a bronze plaque. 


E. W. Travis of Youngstown, O., with 
the Equitable Society agency of E. A. 
Woods & Co., was master of ceremonies 
for the Youngstown Community Chest 
meeting. 





ance general agencies will use for some 
months as a nucleus for Monday morn- 
ing talks. 





Miss Alice Stone, daughter of E. € 
Stone, United States manager, Employ- 
ers’ Liability, and Mrs. Stone, was mar- 
ried last week to John Newlin Trainer, 
Jr. Mr. Trainer was a member of the 


Harvard footbail team and had three 
former football teammates for ushers 
* * * 


M. J. Cleary, president of the North- 
western Mutual Life of Milwaukee, was 
one of the leaders who discussed prob- 
lems confronting industry at a district 
meeting of the Wisconsin Chamber of 
Commerce in Milwaukee, September 16, 

* * bd 

Insurance Commissioner Owen B, Hunt 
of Pennsylvania, who has been spending 
his summer vacation in Ireland, returned 
yesterday to the United States. 

* 7 * 

R. S. Thorp, fire manager of the Pr- 
dential Assurance, is in England on a 
vacation. 






























FREDERICK H. ECKER 







Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of the 
Metropolitan Life, returned from Europt 
this week. Soon after his return hte 
went to Washington with the group 
life insurance executives which confert 
with President Roosevelt and which co 
ference is reported elsewhere in thé 
paper. 
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Novel Insurance Law Department . 

Millard Bartels of the Travelers legal 
staff will direct the new insurance law 
department which is being established 
by the Hartford College of Law. Dean 
Edward G. Baird says the course will 
be an innovation in that the subjects 
offered will provide a complete treatment 
of the economic, sociological as well as 
legal aspects of insurance. More than 
fifty leading insurance companies have 
been consulted relative to the program. 
Among other consultants have been Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, Wharton School of Fi- 
nance, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Dr. C. O. Ruggles of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business. 

A broad outline of the department 
covers four distinctive steps, a study of 
the principles of insurance law, of the 
various forms of insurance coverage, of 
the Federal Social Security Act and the 
different state employment acts, and of 
the speciai fields of insurance. These 
steps will carry the student into an ex- 
amination of the history and develop- 
ment of insurance organizations, of the 
interests protected by insurance, of the 
adjustment of claims, and of underwrit- 
ing and reinsurance, among other things. 

Specialists from the local insurance 
companies, Dean Baird said, will be in- 
vited to lecture at the college, especially 
in connection with the practical side of 
the work. 

Mr. Bartels was born in Syracuse and 
attended public school there. He was 
graduated from Syracuse University and 
received his law degree from Cornell 
University. After taking the Connecti- 
cut and New York bar examinations he 
became associated with the Travelers in 
1929. He will continue his affiliation 
with the Travelers. 


* * * 
Glamor for Novelists 
Charles F. Howell, editor of The 


Weekly Underwriter, who has written 
several books, expresses surprise that 
his new novel, “The Courier,” has at- 
tracted more preliminary attention than 
did his travel books when they were 
first published. 

“It takes just as much time and you 
have to do as good a job with a travel 
book as you do with a novel,” he said 
to the writer, “but for some reason 
travel books do not seem to impress 
people as a literary output as much as 
a novel does. The reason I presume is 
that almost everybody thinks he can 
write a book of travel and many think 
they are doing so in those diaries that 
the average American keeps when he 
rst starts traveling in foreign climes. 

© write about how one is impressed 
by the Bay of Naples or the Desert of 
Sahara seems a cinch to any traveler, 
but a novel looks as forbidding to au- 
thorship for the average man as would 
be the writing of a play. My own per- 
sonal opinion is that nothing is more 
difficult than writing a good travel book. 

the other hand, there is nothing 


tmercial Credit Co. 











more delightful to a writer than to do 
what William Dean Howells so aptly 
described as ‘fitting the scene with the 


” 


apposite phrase.’ ; 
Mr. Howell’s first book was entitled 
“Around the Clock in Europe,” and de- 
scribed the life of twelve different cities 
in twelve different hours. His second 
book was “An Irish Ramble.” He trav- 
eled leisurely in Ireland by jaunting cart, 
mostly in the South; smoked his pipe 
with the natives in their cottages over 
peat fires; heard the fairy tales, folk 
lore, ghost stories under favorable con- 
ditions. Having had a grand time gen- 
erally with the witty give and take of 
the Irishmen, seen rural Ireland as few 
tourists observe it, made notes of the 
stories told, he turned out a unique and 
interesting book. 
“ » 
John W. Bigham of Barcelona, Spain, 
A New York Visitor 
John W. Bigham, president of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
Spain, and the only American insurance 
broker in that country, is visiting New 
York. He did business there with the 
Royal-Liverpool Group, Commercial 
Union, Zurich, Hispania, Omnia and 
other companies. The Omnia is a motor 
car company. 


Mr. Bigham has lived in Barcelona for 
some years. When the Civil War reach- 
ed Barcelona at 2 o’clock on a Sunday 
morning it was a surprise as everything 
appeared normal on Saturday night. The 
conflict there was speedy, the rebels 
soon losing out. In a short time many 
buildings were burned, including seventy 
churches and convents. As soon as the 
battle broke out in Barcelona every mo- 
tor in town was commandeered. Mr. 
Bigham and other refugees were taken 
on board the British cruiser London, and 
on the following day left Versailles on 
the destroyer Gallant. Although the 
Gallant is a ship of only 900 tons, it ac- 
commodated 160 refugees; and with the 
crew there were 300 people on board. 

Mr. Bigham is a graduate of Gettys- 
burg College, and for a number of years 
was in the banking business, starting in 
Harrisburg, Pa. He went with the Na- 
tional City Bank in Baltimore and was 
treasurer of the Mercantile Security Co., 
when it was consolidated with the Com- 
He left America to 
go to Barcelona for a Philadelphia °cot- 
ton export house and in 1924 entered the 
insurance brokerage business. Among 
the American outfits in Barcelona were 
General Motors, Ford, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer and Paramount Pictures. The 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
Spain had 420 members. 

* * 


N. J. Fieldman Visits Mexico City 


Joseph ‘Kasas, New Jersey special 


agent of the National Union Fire of 


Pittsburgh, returned a few days ago from 
a cruise to Mexico, which included a 
week’s stay in Mexico City. A veteran 
traveler to Latin America, this was Mr. 


Kasas’ first trip to Mexico and he re- 
cords some of his impressions as follows: 

“Arriving at the seacoast city of Vera 
Cruz, which is a:small, hot tropical com- 
munity, all of which can be seen in a 
twenty minute trolley ride, we waited 
several hours at the railroad station for 
the night train to Mexico City, 264 miles 
in the interior. The train ride takes 
thirteen hours, due to the fact that there 
is a climb from sea level to an altitude 
of over 7,000 feet at Mexico City and 
stops are made at nearly every small vil- 
lage through which the train passes. At 
each stop natives, predominantly Indian, 
clad in hand-woven zarapes, crowd 
around the train trying to sell food 
and various souvenirs. 

“Although Mexico City is one of the 
oldest on the North American Continent 
and there are still remaining many build- 
ings of great age, it is surprising to note 
the way the city is expanding, there be- 
ing under construction numerous apart- 
ment houses and hotels. The construc- 
tion is of a very modernistic type and 
the ideas seem far advanced compared to 
American standards. We later learned 
that the architects are German who ap- 
parently have been given a free hand 
in expressing their building ideas. 

“The Mexican worker under the pres- 
ent regime, which is a sort of social- 
istic labor party, would seem to have 
the upper hand. There is a minimum 
wage law and it is also required that any 
employer, if discharging one of his em- 
ployes recompenses him with three 
months’ wages or salary and for this 
reason it is very difficult to secure a full 
day’s labor from an employe. It also 
accounts in some measure for the public 
service One may experience at times in 
the hotels. 

“Among the laws relating to gambling 
is one which prohibits any games of 
chance, including cards and dice. One 
cannot even play a simple game of bridge 
in one’s home without being guilty of 
breaking the law and subject to penalty. 
Despite this fact, lottery tickets which 
are sold under governmental supervision, 
part of the proceeds going to charity, 
can be obtained on every corner and 
one is also accosted several times a day 
by children and old women of all classes 
who all seem to have these tickets for 
sale.- It seems to be the ambition of 
every Mexican to take the prize of one 
million pesos. 

“If you return from Mexico City to 
Vera Cruz by daylight, and you probably 
would over this same railroad, you will 
be a bit thrilled to see, as well as feel, 
the results of the difference in altitude 
by the products of the soil at the vary- 
ing degrees of temperature. Starting in 
Mexico City you will see corn, tomatoes, 
pine trees, poplars and so on. Further 
on down you will begin to see palm 
trees, bananas and oranges and within a 
few miles of Vera Cruz you will find 
gardenias and orchids, baskets of the 
former, with perhaps some forty gar- 
denias, being sold for fifty centavos, or 
about fourteen cents in our money.” 

* * * 


No Combination in Restraint 
of Trade 


The Exchequer Court of Canada, in a 
judgment a few days ago, held that re- 
striction of the use of plans to member 
companies of the Canadian Underwrit- 
ers Association does not constitute a 
combination in restraint of .trade. The 
association about a year ago took action 
against certain non-board groups, claim- 
ing infringement of copyright in the 
use of its rating plans. Two main de- 
fenses were profferred, first that there 
was no copyright in the plans, and sec- 
ond that the action was in pursuance of 
an illegal combine. 

The court held that the underwriters 
in attempting to limit circulation are 
merely protecting their property, and 
that copyright is not a commodity within 
the meaning of ‘the Combines Investi- 
gation Act or the Criminal Code of Can- 
ada. The judgment, -however, does not 
make clear whether the association actu- 
ally have a subsisting ‘copyright in the 
plans and rating material, and if so, 


whether their; rights have been infringed. 











Ella Barneti 
JAMES Y. MILNE 


Visits Central America 

James Y. Milne, secretary of the Eagle 
Fire, was a passenger on the Grace liner 
Santa Rosa which recently docked from 
the Pacific Coast. He went to the Coast 
through the Panama Canal, returning the 
same way. 

During the voyage Mr. Milne visited 
several Central American countries, in- 
cluding Guatemala, San Salvador and 
Costa Rica. While in the first-named 
country he went to Guatemala City 
which is located 5,000 feet above sea 
level.. In Costa Rica he visited various 
Indian reservations. The principal out- 
put in Guatemala and San Salvador is 
coffee. While away he also visited Co- 
lombia. 

Mr. Milne has been with the Eagle 
nineteen years. For twenty years he was 
with the Royal Exchange and at the 
time of the San Francisco conflagration 
was in charge of its loss department in 
New York City. The Royal Exchange, 
which entered the United States through 
the Pacific Coast, had a large liability in 
San Francisco. Its net losses, all 
promptly paid, amounted to $3,500,000. 

ts ee 


B. A. Page’s Son To Wed 


Announcement of the engagement has 
been made of Nelson Whitney Page, son 
of Bertrand A. Page, vice-president 
Travelers, and Mrs. Page, and Miss 
Elizabeth Ann Waterman. Nelson W. 
Page is a graduate of Yale and Miss 
Waterman was graduated from Miss Ma- 
deira’s School in Washington and at- 
tended Barnard College. 

.. 


Col. R. O. Haubold’s Will 

The late Col. Rudolph O. Haubold, 
formerly with the Crum & Forster fleet, 
who died October 29, 1935, left a net 
estate of $759,083. He owned 10,741 
shares of Crum & Forster. His personal 
property was left to his widow who also 
gets the income for life on three trust 
funds, each fund consisting of one-third 
of the residuary estate. Upon her death 
each of their three daughters will re- 
ceive a life estate in one of the trusts 
established for their mother. 

Col. Haubold lived at 555 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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FIRE 





Commission Practices 
Held Big Danger Now 


PRES. POWRIE WARNS W.U.A. 





If Organizations Are to Stabilize Busi- 
ness Then Members Must Adhere 
_»to Their Own Rules 





A frank. discussion of brokerage and 
agency scofimission payments was .pre- 
sented by A. F. Powrie, manager of the 
Western department of the Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia and president of the 
Western. Underwriters Association, when 
addressing «the W.U.A. at its meeting 
this week.at-Hershey, Pa. ‘After describ- 
ing the apparently increasing tendency 
for companies to pay excess remunera- 
tion to producers,he said members of 
company orggnigations should decide now 
whether they are going to take the path 
that leads ta, self-sacrifice, organized 
discipline and genuinely protective meas- 
ures in belialf of the business as a whole, 
or whether they shall cut all restraints, 
with each member free to do as he 
pleases. 

If authorized commissions are too low 
and if the obligations of membership in 
the W.U.A. are too strict then commis- 
sions should be increased and rules light- 
ened, said Mr. Powrie, but it is not fair 
to continue to give lip service to rules 
which others may follow and then de- 
liberately violate these rules in order to 
secure competitive advantage. 


Commissions and Brokerage 

“The ever pending question of commis- 
sions and brokerage will be presented in 
its general aspects and specifically by 
the governing .committee,” said Mr. 
Powrie. However, as president of the 
Association and in intimate touch, I be- 
lieve, with all that goes through the 
office of the governing committee, I feel 
the duty is upon me to discuss these 
subjects as cardinal principles of the 
association. 

“Our legislation on brokerage under- 
takes to go no farther than to provide, in 
effect, that brokerage shall not be addi- 
tional to authorized commissions, In 
other words, we have never undértaken 
to regulate the division of the authorized 
commissions between agent and broker. 

“The steadily increasing volume of 
premiums controlled by brokers or brok- 
erage offices as distinguished from agents 
and agency offices is making the ques- 
tion of brokerage an important factor 
in company receipts. 

“Non-organization companies provide 
a broad market for brokerage lines with 
the result, insofar as association com- 
panies are concerned, of creating a 
strong buyers’ market for the desirable 
broker-controlled business. The effect of 
this situation leads to the payment to 
brokers of more commissions on a large 
body of business than would have been 
allowed had the same business been of- 
fered throvgh strictly agency channels. 
That many association companies are 
permitting these extra allowances is ad- 
mitted, and the untenable situation is 
created whereby business is being writ- 
ten over the heads of our resident agents 
and commanding a preferential commis- 
sion allowance. Company offices which 
will not pay to large brokerage organiza- 
tions at least 5% over authorized agency 
commissions are being denied participa- 
tion in a large volume of premiums aris- 
ing from highly attractive risks. 

“This is a long standing item of un- 
finished business, and the question is, 
how much longer this association can 
evade the issue. 


Commissions 
“Stabilization of commissions is com- 
ing to be quite as difficult and subject 
to fully as many evasions and subter- 
fuges as apply to brokerage. The more 

(Continued on Page 32) 


INSURANCE 


Company Strength, Not 
Price, Real Requisite 


J. K. HOOKER ON COMPETITION 
Insurance Policy Should Mean Complete 
Transfer of Liability from Prop- 
erty Owner to Company 





The tendency to emphasize price as 
the deciding factor in the purchase of 
insurance, along with the demands that 
rates should be reduced to hold the busi- 
ness against competition from non-stock 
company carriers, was discussed by Jo- 
seph K. Hooker, vice-president of the 
Standard Fire and the Automobile Fire, 
in a talk before the field convention of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. in 
White Sulphur Springs last week. He 
said that security should be the point 
emphasized by stock company interests 
as that is really what the purchaser is 
fundamentally interested in because an 
insurance policy should mean the com- 
plete transference of liability from the 
property owner to the insurance com- 
pany. In stock company insurance only 
is this completely accomplished, he said. 
Always, in mutual or reciprocal insur- 
ance the property owner assumes liabil- 
ity on other property owners’ risks. 

He said that agents should make a 
most careful study of the company’s 
financial statement in order to under- 
stand the real strength of their company 
because in that way they will also learn 
what percentage of the annual premium 
income is protected by the funds of the 
company. 

Security 

In illustrating this feature in the case 
of two companies of the fleet he repre- 
sents, he said: 

“The Automobile Insurance Co. offers 
as security to policyholders, using fig- 
ures as of December 31, 1935, a capital 
of $5,000,000—a surplus of $5,926,000— 
special reserves of $2,050,000, and an un- 
earned premium reserve of $6,012,000, or 
a total security of $18,988,000. The pre- 
mium income for the year 1935 was $8,- 
504,000, so that policyholders in the Au- 
tomobile are protected by funds which 
are 223% of the annual premium income 
written. ; 

“In the case of the Standard Fire In- 
surance Co., the capital is $1,000,000, the 
surplus $1,648,000, special reserve $300,- 
000, unearned premium $1,795,000, or a 
total of funds for the protection of the 
policyholders amounting to $4,743,000. 
The 1935 premium income of the Stand- 
ard Fire Insurance Co. amounted to $1,- 
673,000, which gives the Standard’s pol- 
icyholder funds for his protection 283% 
of the net premium income written. Can 
you find any mutual or non-stock carrier 
which offers the same security? From 
information which I believe is reliable, 





“This house 


"Alliance Agent." 





against Fire only’ 


says the illustration in the Alliance national 
advertising for September. Thus, an argument 
for all-around residence protection is dramatized. 
And, the householder is told to "Ask the 


Soonieenal 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


is protected 








applying the same formula to a typical 
mutual or group of mutuals, the security 
offered to their policyholders only rep- 
resents a ratio of 112%.” 

An interesting sales point based upon 
recent Federal tax legislation was made 
by Mr. Hooker, in saying: 

“J have a belief that the taxes which 
have now been placed upon our corpora- 
tions, as well as individuals, by the pres- 
ent administration are going to be the 
means by which additional insurance can 
be secured by our agents. The very fact 
that 1936 earnings are to be taxed on a 
higher basis than ever before in the his- 
tory of our nation is going to be an in- 
ducement to corporations, which hereto- 
fore may have been 100% self-insurers 
or partly self-insurers, to use some of 
the earnings for the purchase of insur- 
ance as the exvense of course is a de- 
ductible item in their tax return. I also 
believe that this will be true among many 
other purchasers of insurance who per- 
haps have not felt able to spend the 
money necessary for covers which they 
would like to have, but who now would 
prefer to use it to pay premiums rather 
than pay additional taxes to the Gov- 
ernment.” 


Standard Insurance Company 
of New York 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. Kersey, President 


G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


Statement December 31st, 1935 


CAPITAL . ° ° ° 
PREMIUM RESERVE ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES . 
NET SURPLUS . . : 
TOTAL ASSETS . : 


° $1,500,000.00 
° ° 1,394,790.53 
° . 270,546.00 
° : 3,095,002.70 
° : 6,260,339.23 


New York Insurance Deosunes Valuation Basis. Securities carried at $60,534.96 


in the above statement are 





as required by law. 





August Fire Losses Show 
Gain of 20% Over 1935 


Fire losses in the United States con- 
tinued their upward trend during August. 
Figures for that month, compiled by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
show a total of $21,714,495, compared 
with $18,137,060 for the same month last 
year, a gain of 20%, and with $19,613,446 
for August, 1934. For the first eight 
months of 1936 losses amounted to $199,- 
562,447, as against $173,891,320 for the 
same period last year and $197,161,693 for 
the same months of 1934. 





HALIFAX FIRE CHANGES 

A reorganization is being made of the 
method of handling the Canadian busi- 
ness of the Halifax Fire, a member of 
the Home of New York fleet. Wilfred 
Kurth, president of the Home, has been 
acting in the capacity of manager of the 
Halifax for the United States. From 
now on the Home will take care of the 
Canadian company’s business through the 
former’s own organization. Every pro- 
vincial office of the Halifax will be han- 
dled separately. The Montreal office 
has moved to the offices of the Home in 
the Lewis Building, part of the Halifax 
staff going to the head office of the com- 
pany at Halifax. 


CLARKE WITH GREAT AMERICAN 


Robert G. Clarke, manager of the Gen- 
earl Cover Association since its orgami- 
zation in 1929, has resigned to become 
manager of the improved risk depart- 
ment of the Great American and ass0- 
ciated companies. Logan J. Borland, 
secretary of the Great American, had 
charge of that department prior to his 
death about a month ago. ° 

Herbert Ashcroft, who has been with 
the General Cover Association since 
shortly after its organization, becomes 
acting manager. Previously he had been 
assistant secretary of Wallace Reid & 
Co., Inc., and at an earlier period h 
been with the Great American. 
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‘Resident Agent” Held To Apply To 
Place of Business, Not Residence 


Attorney General Bennett Gives Opinion on New N. Y. State 
Resident Agent Law; Officers and Employes 
Not Agents 


Attorney General John J. Bennett, Jr., 
of New York State this week rendered 
an interpretation of the new resident 
agent law which clears up one point that 
had troubled numerous agents but leaves 
somewhat unsettled another question of 
almost equal importance. Defining “resi- 
dent agent” the attorney general holds 
that a licensed individual, with a place of 
business in New York State, is a resident 
agent irrespective of his personal domi- 
cile. In other words the fact that an 
agent resides in Connecticut, New Jersey 
or any other state does not constitute 
a violation of the law so long as his 
place of business is in New York State. 

Mr. Bennett was asked if a salaried 
oficer or employe of a foreign insur- 
ance company is a licensed resident 
agent of New York and he holds that 
officers or employes of foreign insurers 
who merely sign or execute documents 
are not agents. Thus arises the ques- 
tion whether heads of branch offices of 
non-New York companies in New York 
City and elsewhere, who are not licensed 
as agents, can Sign policies. Some com- 
pany executives hold that an officer of 
a company has the legal right to make 
contracts, thus giving him the authority 
to sign policies whether or not he is 
licensed as an agent. And if he has 
that privilege he is also entitled to dele- 
gate to someone else the power of attor- 
ney to sign policies. 

Other insurance men tend toward the 
view that as officers and salaried em- 
ployes of foreign companies are not 
agents then they must either become 
agents through taking the qualification 
examination or they must have on poli- 
cies the signature of some agent in ad- 
dition to their own to make the con- 
tracts legal. There may be a court test 
of the resident agent law before long 
or Attorney General Bennett may be 
asked to pass upon this question whether 
policies may be issued without the sig- 
nature of some one licensed as a local 
agent. Following is the complete text of 
Mr. Bennett’s letter to Insurance Super- 
intendent Louis H. Pink: 


Full Text of Opinion 


This will answer your recent letter 
requesting my opinion on several ques- 
tions arising in connection with the in- 
terpretation of the words “licensed resi- 
dent agent of this state” as contained 
in section 69-A of the Insurance Law 
(Chap. 883, Laws of 1936). This section 
reads as follows: 

. “Issuance through resident agents of insurance 
risks by certain foreign insurance companies. 
No insurance company or insurer organized or 
existing under the laws of any other state or 
country shall issue or deliver any policy or 
make any contract of insurance on either per- 
sons or property in this state, or covering any 
hazard or risk in the performance or non- 
performance of any duty relative to any contract 
or obligation, performed or to be performed in 


this state, or in connection with any obligation 
or duty which is governed or controlled by the 
laws of this state, but actually to be performed 
by any individual, firm or corporation not resi- 
dent in this state, unless such policy or con- 
tract is issued through or countersigned by a 
lawfully constituted and licensed resident agent 
of this state, provided nothing in this section 
shall be construed to apply to contracts or 
policies of life insurance, or to certificates of 
fraternal benefit societies, or to insurance cov- 
ering the rolling stock of any railroad or any 
vessel, airplane, or motor bus used in inter- 
state commerce, or to property in transit, or to 
reinsurance between companies.” — 

Before passing to a seriatim response 
to the questions contained in your letter, 
I believe it both useful and desirable to 


discuss the statute generally. 
General Discussion of Statute 

It is a well established principle of 
statutory construction that the intent of 
the legislature is paramount. It is es- 
pecially significant to note that the pro- 
visions of this section apply to risks of 
foreign carriers. The legislature has 
been ever vigilant in safeguarding the 
interests of the insured in connection 
with risks covered by authorized insur- 
ers. The trustworthiness and competen- 
cy of those authorized to handle such 
business is well assured. Being amen- 
able to supervision by the Insurance De- 
partment and the jurisdiction of our 
courts, any differences arising between 
the insured and the insurers are gener- 
ally satisfactorily adjusted. Moreover, 
those licensed to engage in the business 
of insurance pay fees and taxes for such 
privilege. Foreign carriers are not so 
readily controlled as domestic. It would 
seem to be the purpose to reach them 
through licensing of agents who trans- 
act their business. 

In the light of the foregoing we are 
now called upon to construe the mean- 
ing of the words “licensed resident agent 
of this state” as contained in the above 
section. Having in mind the purposes 
of the statute, are we to say that these 
words as used have reference to (1) the 
commercial domicile of the agent in this 
state, or (2) the home or place of resi- 
dence of the individual licensed. There 
are many variants of the definition 
“commercial domicile” to be found in 
textbooks and cases, but without repeat- 
ing them here it may be said that such 
a term in our law is recognized ‘to in- 
dicate a business residence as distin- 
guished from a personal residence. Con- 
struing the statute with this definition 
in mind, it becomes obvious that all the 
purposes of this statute may be effectu- 
ated by giving the words “resident 
agent” this meaning rather than the one 
which would limit the agency to a resi- 
dent of this state. 

Since we license foreign corporations 
and non-residents to do business here 
on a parity with domestic corporations 
and agents, we cannot reasonably impose 
restrictions that will confine the scope 


of the insurance business to persons or 
individuals who are legal residents of 
the state. 
Defi Resid 

In summary, I am led to the conclu- 
sion that the words “resident agent” 
must be defined with reference to the 
business being transacted, rather than 
the home or place of residence of the 
individual. The issuance of license, as 
“agent,” to a corporation, or to a part- 
nership, rather than to the individual 
members, bears out the thought that 
what is meant is a business situs, or 
resident agency. 

Therefore I offer the following con- 
clusions in answer to your questions as 
hereinafter stated: 


t Agent 





“Is an individual licensed agent resid- 
ing in another state but maintaining his 
principal place of business in this state 
a ‘licensed resident agent of this state’ 
within the meaning of Section 69-a?” 

A licensed individual with a place of 
business in New York State is a “resi- 
dent agent,” irrespective of his personal 
domicile. 


“Is a New York corporation licensed 
as an insurance agent and having its 
principal office for the transaction of 
business in this state a ‘licensed resident 
agent of this state’ within the meaning 
of Section 69-a if none of its officers 
who are qualified under its certificate of 
authority to countersign policies on its 
behalf is a resident of this state ?” 

A duly licensed domestic corporation 
having an office in the state is obviously 
a “resident agent.” 


“Is a licensed partnership, none of 
whose members is a resident of New 
York but whose principal place of busi- 
ness is in this state, a ‘licensed resident 
agent of this state’ within the meaning 
of Section 69a?” 

A licensed partnership with a place of 
business in the state is a “resident 
agent.” This is obvious, particularly 
since the individuals of the partnership 
as such are not licensed. 

4 


“Is a salaried officer or employe of a 
foreign insurance company a “licensed 
resident agent of this state” within the 
meaning of Section 69-a, bearing in mind 
that under subsection 1 of Section 142 
of the Insurance Law the term ‘agent’ 
as used in that section does not include 
the officers and salaried employes of an 
insurance company who do not receive 
commissions ?” 

Section 142, subdivision 1 of the Insur- 
ance Law provides: 

“The term ‘agent’ in this section . . . 
shall not include the officers and salaried 
employes of any such underwriter who 
do not receive commissions.” 

Officers or employes of a foreign cor- 
poration who merely sign or execute 
documents are not ‘agents’ in the stat- 
utory sense nor intended to be such. 
This conclusion is borne out by the pro- 
visions quoted above. 





INSTITUTE MEETS OCT. 27 
The Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc., will hold its annual meeting on 
Tuesday, October 27, at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in New York. 


N. J. Agents’ Officers 
Report on Year’s Work 


ANNUAL MEETING NEXT WEEK 





State Business, Public Relations, Mem- 
bership and Business Develop- 
ment Office Discussed 





The New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers, which is holding its annual con- 
vention at the Ambassador Hotel in At- 
lantic City next Thursday and Friday, 
has altered somewhat its usual conven- 
tion procedure by publishing in the as- 
sociation’s publication, the New Jersey 
Agent, the reports of officers and com- 
mittee chairmen instead of having them 
read at the meeting. This affords a 
greater amount of time at the convention 
sessions for discussions of matters affect- 
ing agents’ interests. 

_Next Thurday afternoon the conven- 
tion opens with an address of welcome 
by President Edward M. Schmults fol- 
lowing which the state association vice- 
presidents will make reports on their 
districts. C. Stanley Stultz, Hightstown, 
past-president, will lead a discussion on 
how to improve service on the Banking 
and Insurance Department business. The 
remainder of the session will be devoted 
to discussions of miscellaneous matters. 
That evening the get-together dinner will 
be held, followed by entertainment and 
dancing. 
_ At the business session Friday morn- 
ing there will be a talk on local board 
opportunities followed by a demonstra- 
tion on six cardinal principles of sales- 
manship by Professors Alvin C. Busse 
and Richard C. Borden of New York 
University. The session will close with 
the election of officers for the coming 
year. 

Following luncheon at which Leon A. 
Watson, expert of the New Jersey Sched- 
ule Rating Office, will be toastmaster 
there will be an adddress by Insurance 
Commissioner Carl K. Withers and also 
one by W. L. Falk of the Royal In- 
demnity. 


Handling State Business 


“By far our chief accomplishments 
during the past year,” says President 
Schmults in his report, “has been han- 
dling of the Banking & Insurance De- 
partment business on properties in con- 
nection with distressed banking and 
loaning institutions. This has been cov- 
ered in detail in reports at previous meet- 
ings and, through our publication, you 
are acquainted with the progress made. 
Our members have shown that Commis- 
sioner Withers’ confidence in placing the 
business through our association was jus- 
tified; that through the various county 
boards, with policies written by qualified 
local agents, the business could be best 
serviced and taken care of. We are con- 
stantly endeavoring to improve on this 
service in order to do our part in assist- 
ing the Department in its reorganization 
and liquidation work. 

“Our administration fund authorized 
last September with an initial amount of 
$300 has been increased $1,500 during the 
past year, making a total of $1,800. As 
previously explained, this fund is not 
subject to requirements of annual budget 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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New Life Insurance 
Plan For Blue Goose 


FOR N. Y. POND MEMBERS ONLY 





Bankers National Life of Montclair, N. 
J., Offers Group Arrangement; 
Policies Non-Cancellable 





Thomas B. Donaldson, associate man- 
ager of the Eagle Fire of Newark and 
chairman of the life insurance committee 
of the New York City Pond of the Blue 
Goose, announces a new life insurance 
plan for members of the New York 
Pond. The Bankers National Life of 
Montclair, N. J., offers blanket (group) 
life insurance to Pond members which is 
non-cancellable except for non-payment 
of premiums. The Bankers National 
plan is written for fifteen-year periods 
until age 60, and insures members for 
their life-time. The only increase in pre- 
miums is at the beginning of the six- 
teenth year. After the sixtieth year the 
insurance goes on the one year renewa- 
ble term basis, but cannot be cancelled 
by the company. 

Before this blanket insurance can be- 
come effective at least twenty ganders 
must take a total of $50,000 of insurance. 
No medical examination is required ex- 
cept for members fifty-one years of age 
and upward and for members under 
fifty-one years taking more than $3,000 
of insurance. Members less than fifty- 
one years of age must fill out a form 
giving evidence of insurability. 

Each Assured Gets a Policy 

Each insured receives an_ individual 
policy, which includes a duplicate of the 
master (group or blanket) policy. If a 
member resigns from Blue Goose, the 
life insurance lapses or the former mem- 
ber is privileged to convert to a perma- 
nent form of insurance (with Bankers) 
without evidence of insurability. Pre- 
miums are paid to the Pond semi-annu- 
ally and remitted to the Bankers, on Oc- 
tober 1 and April 1. 

Benefits are paid to the insured’s 
named beneficiary. The lowest amount 
that can be taken is $1,000 and the high- 
est $5,000 (depending on age at issue). 
At age 35, $1,000 costs $9.95 annually 
and runs for fifteen years (to age 50). 
At age 50 the insurant pays $22.56 for 
the next fifteen years. Bankers National 
is a participating (dividend paying) com- 
pany, and any dividend earned will be 
paid to the Pond for the use of each 
insured. 





New Jersey Agents 


(Continued from Page 23) 


appropriations and it is our intention to 
add to this as finances permit. 

“Let me emphasize that in building up 
our membership, we have carefully con- 
sidered each application. Our new mem- 
bers are representative in their respec- 
tive locations and add prestige to our 
association. I want them to know we 
appreciate their joining with us—that 
this is their association. 

Business Development Office 

“We are very much interested in the 
Business Development Office sponsored 
by the Stock Fire Insurance Companies 
and ovr National Association for the 
purpose of furthering the stock insur- 
ance cause. For some time there has 
been a demand for authentic information 
which could be used in meeting non- 
stock competition. Committees repre- 
senting our association and the Field 
Men’s associations in New Jersey, work- 
ing together through the office will en- 
deavor to render assistance to our mem- 
bers. The creation of this office rep- 
resents real opportunity to render a 
substantial service to each other. In 
selecting the men for our committee, I 
have done so, having in mind that they 
must have not only the required ability, 
but enjoy the complete confidence of 
both agents and field men and be able 
to work harmoniously and unselfishly 
with others. The initial meeting of this 
committee will be held shortly to form- 





of which you will be ap- 


ulate plans, 
prised. 
“While on the subject of competition, 
it would be well if the stock companies 
and agents put the same amount of ef- 
fort toward eliminating the unethical 
competition within its own ranks. We 
know that the majority of fair dealing 
companies suffer from the unethical 
practices of a few; that we have to con- 
tend with a host of part time, unquali- 
fied agents as well as unethical agents. 
It is no wonder that lines are lost by 
stock companies through poor represen- 
tation. Every time this happens, there 
is also a loss of public confidence for the 


company and the agency side of the 
business. 
Civic Work of Agent 
“We should seize upon every oppor- 


tunity to participate in accident and fire 
prevention work. In this way we can, 
through proper publicity, definitely iden- 
tify ourselves with a work with which 
the public is becoming more familiar. 
Through these and other activities relat- 
ing to our business, the public will re- 
alize that we are rendering a service 
that is not provided otherwise.” 
Membership Shows Huge Gain 
The New Jersey association now has 
566 members, a net increase of 164 since 
a year ago, according to Charles E. 
Meek, Jr., chairman of the membership 
committee. The three counties with the 
most members are Bergen with seventy- 
six, Hudson with seventy-four and Pas- 
saic with seventy-one. Essex with sixty- 


eight members show an increase of 
twenty-five members and Monmouth 
County, with forty members, gained 
twenty-three. Union County has forty- 
two members, compared with twenty- 
seven a year ago. 

“It occurs to me that some study 


should be made of our public relations,” 
says Herbert A. Faunce of Atlantic City, 
chairman of the executive committee, in 
his report, “in order to enhance the rep- 
utation of the association and particu- 
larly each member of it. I recommend 
to my successor that a special committee 
on advertising and public relations be 
appointed from the executive committee 
to prepare a program which probably 
should take in state wide advertising on 
a conservative basis.” 


CHICAGO RATES REDUCED 





Average Cut of 25% on Fireproof Build- 
ings and 30% on Contents; About 
3,000 Risks Affected 


Fire insurance rates on fireproof build- 
ings and their contents in Cook County 
were reduced at a special meeting of the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters held last 
Thursday. Reductions on buildings are 
not to exceed 30% and on contents not 
over 35%, which will produce an average 
reduction of about 25% on buildings and 
30% on contents. The board also set up 
a classification known as “intermediate” 
which includes all fireproof risks outside 
of the congested areas. On this new 
class the commissions will be 30% to 
metropolitan supervising agents and 20% 
to brokers. Risks located in the con- 
gested areas remain in the ordinary class, 
with the rate of commission unchanged. 
It is believed that about 3,000 buildings 
will be affected by the rate reductions. 

Changes in the rates are due primarily 
to the reduction in hazard because of 
the removal of many old buildings, im- 
proved experience in recent years and 
the need of bringing the Cook County 
schedule into line with the schedules of 
other cities in the Middle West.  Con- 
cerning extended coverage the board 
adopted a resolution providing that where 
it is attached to a fireproof or superior 
wind resisting risk subject to the 80% 
contribution clause, the rate for the ex- 
tended coverage shall be 25% of the fire 
rate, not exceeding .032 cents per hun- 
dred. 





PHILA. NATIONAL DIVIDEND 
The board of directors of the Philadel- 
phia National has declared a dividend of 
®# cents a share, payable October 15 to 
stockholders of record September 25. 














IT’S the Old Business That Counts 


So said a wise New York agent recently, adding that he had 
very little difficulty in obtaining renewals on AMICO’s popular 
economical Automobile coverage. Since 1929, during the hardest 
years American business has ever faced, American Motorists’ 
premium income has more than doubled. Here is a competition- 
proof sales possibility you cannot afford to overlook—find out 
today, entirely without obligation, what the AMICO franchise in 
your territory may mean to your business. 


American Motorists Insurance Company 
James S. Kemper, President 
Home Office: Sheridan Road at Lawrence, Chicago, U. S. A. 
NATIONWIDE SERVICE FACILITIES 





How Stock Fire Companies Are 
Helping Agents Meet Competition 


Ways in which stock fire companies 
are helping their local agents to meet 
non-stock competition were described by 
Raymond L. Ellis, assistant secretary, 
Fireman’s Fund, when speaking before 
the New Mexico Association of Insur- 
ance Agents meeting .Monday at Albu- 
querque, N. M. After outlining the com- 
prehensive services of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the new 
Business Development Office he spoke 
of general work of the companies as 
follows: 

Organization companies, individually 
and collectively, through their national 
and regional association, are spending 
enormous sums to impress on the public 
mind the real worth of their protection 
and promote the conservation of eco- 
nomic values. It is not possible to read 
any publication of national importance 
without seeing one or more messages of 
this character. In addition, company or- 
ganizations through their public relations 
departments, are having published an- 
nually in newspapers and other publica- 
tions thousands of editorials and articles 
on fire and accident prevention. We all 
appreciate the very definite value of 
timely, educational and sustained adver- 
tising. Agents, as well as the companies, 
participate in the benefits of such a 
program. 

There is a tremendous volume of more 
specific sales aids furnished agents by 
many individual companies and groups. 
Attractive and interest arresting pamph- 
lets dealing with every form of insurance 
protection, newspaper copy and _ cuts, 
tested sales letters, moving pictures, ad- 
vertising slides, window posters and dis- 
plays, outlines of practical selling cam- 
paigns, analysis charts, are all material 
used by the wide-awake agent to pave 
the way for increased production and 


aggressively and intelligently meet com- 
petition. 

The companies maintain rating and 
regulatory organizations to control and 
supervise the conduct of the business in 
the interest of all engaged in it, as well 
as that of the insuring public. Some of 
you may, in some instances, become irri- 
tated over the action or lack of action 
of these bodies, but unconsciously fail to 
concede that they are operated for the 
common good over a long range pro- 
Oey They protect you against unregu- 
lated competition and rate wars, against 
the chaos and instability that would exist 
if the rate level were insufficient to main- 
tain the strength of the indemnity pro- 
vided under policies. They make ade- 
quate provision for the orderly adjust- 
ment of rates as experience warrants 
such adjustment. It is recognized, by 
association and non-association compa- 
nies alike, that such organizations are 
necessary to the proper conduct of the 
business. Imagine, if you can, the condi- 
tions that would prevail in our business 
if these agencies were disbanded. Visual- 
ize the harmful effect of such action on 
the financial standing of all companies 
and the consequent weakening of the 
country’s economic structure. 


Let me now refer to that fine body of 
field men—special agents, engineers, in- 
spectors and service men—thousands of 
them—constantly at your beck and call. 
Trained in insurance and selling, these 
men are there to help you build your 
business, to assist you in competition and 
to counsel with you in adversity and 
prosperity alike. No business can boast 
of a higher type or better trained group 
of field representatives. They are your 
reserve forces of seasoned troops ready 
to step up to the firing line when you 
most need them. 





H. A. DOBBS GOES TO COAST 


S. M. Kabateck has been appointed 
special agent at Los Angeles of the Em- 
ployers Group, in charge of the Los An- 
geles county field, according to an an- 
nouncement by Wm. A. Wittkoff, Los 
Angeles manager. For the past nine 
years Mirf Kabateck has been chief un- 
derwriter at Los Angeles for this group. 
He will be succeeded in this position by 
H. A. Dobbs from the New York office 
of the company with which he has been 
associated for several years. 





TEND DINNER TO MAIER 

Edward J. Maier, insurance and real 
estate broker of Newark, N. J., was 
tendered a welcome home dinner Wed- 
nesday evening at the Down Town Club, 
Newark. Mr. and Mrs. Maier have just 
returned from a two months’ trip to 
Europe. 


MISS LUM NUPTIALS TODAY 

Charles H. Lum of San Francisco, as- 
sistant general manager of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in charge of 
the Pacific Coast department, and Mrs. 
Lum, will attend the wedding today of 
their daughter, Miss Virginia Lum, to 
Charles N. Niebling, at Chatham, N. J. 
Mr. Niebling is a member of the New- 
ark law firm of Lum, Tamblyn & Fair- 
lie. Mr. Lum and his family resided in 
Chatham before they moved to the West. 


GOLF TOURNAMENT TODAY 

Powers, Kaplan & Berger, prominent 
New York insurance attorneys of 
John Street, will hold their seventh an- 
nual insurance golf tournament at the 
Old Oaks Country Club, Purchase, N. 
Y., today. Foursomes will be: made up 
this morning and those present will 
guests of the law firm at luncheon and 
dinner. 
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American International 
New Official Lineup 


G. A. MOSZKOVSKI PRESIDENT 
Chairman Is C. J. Smith of Shanghai; 
Curtis B. P. Carvalho Promoted 
to Vice-Presidency 
Shareholders of the American Inter- 
national Underwriters Corporation at 
their meeting September 10 elected the 
following directors’ Curtis B. P. Car- 
valho, R. H. Chapman, Jr., P. R. Danner, 
George A. Moszkovski, C. J. Smith and 

C. V. Starr. 
Immediately thereafter the new board 
of directors met and elected the following 








GEORGE A. MOSZKOVSKI 


as officers of the American International: 
C. J. Smith, chairman; George A. Mosz- 
kovski, president; R. H. Chapman, Jr., 
vice-president and treasurer; Curtis B. P. 
Carvalho, vice-president and Miss Ma- 
thilde Loinaz as secretary. 
Colorful Carcers 

C. J. Smith is vice-president of the 
American Asiatic Underwriters of Shang- 
hai of which C. V. Starr is president, and 
both are frequent visitors to this country. 


George A. Moszkoyski, newly elected 
president of American International, was 
one of its organizers back in 1929, a 
world-wide traveler who distinguished 


himself for gallantry during the world 
war. R. H. Chapman, vice-president and 
treasurer, lawyer by profession, served in 
the American consular service in the Far 
East before joining forces with Mr. Starr. 
P. R. Danner, elected a director, made a 
splendid insurance record in the Oriem 
before coming to the United States. 

Curtis B. P. Carvalho, chief contact 
man of the organization, is a son of B. N. 
Carvalho, Rossia vice-president, and he, 
too, made his first connection with Mr. 
Starr in the Far East. His promotion to 
vice-presidency is well deserved. Miss 
Loinaz, elected secretary, has been with 
American International for the past six 
years and before that was in the Do- 
minican consular service in New York. 
She comes from Santo Domingo. 

The American International is foreign 
manager for the Hanover Fire and Na- 
tional Union Fire and do a general for- 
eign insurance business. 


Ad ahteresice 


(Continued from Page 1) 
seeming alike, had disproportionate re- 
sults. 

In explaining the method he stated 
that the process was developed “by start- 
ing off with a suspicion that a certain 
basic element should be included in an 
advertisement and then checking that 
element out against enough case his- 
tories to determine that it either was 
important~-or ~was “not. ‘When ~“it~-was 
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found always present where success was 
present, that was considered no longer 
coincidence. It was fact, and the ele- 
ment was included. Thus, one by one, 
the twenty-seven elements have been 
‘holed out’ and made a part of the 
method. And in the same fashion, the 
sequence for their proper use has beep 
established. 

“With this work done, it is a simple 
procedure to take an advertisement apart 
and rate it for selling effectiveness.” 

Recent Developments 

“Much is going on in widely scattered 
fields to improve advertising from the 
material standpoint and from the appear- 
ance standpoint,” Albert Haase of Rog- 
ers-Kellogg-Stillson Co. told the confer- 
ence. 

“The improvement of advertisement 
from an appearance standpoint, impor- 
tant though it be, does not begin to 
approach in importance the question of 
more intelligent use of advertising. In- 
telligent use of advertising, to my mind, 
calls for the creation of yardsticks by 
which advertising may be more readily 


judged apd more effectively used with 
confidence. 
Eighteen Speakers at Two Group 


Sessions 

Life and fire-casualty group sessions, 
held Tuesday, had a great variety of 
topics and aroused much interest. Seven 
members of the conference and one out- 
side advertising man addressed the life 
session; ten conference members spoke 
on fire and casualty. These session are 
reported in their repective departments. 

Clarence A. Palmer of the Insurance 
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Co. of North America, twice president 
of the Conference, opened the meeting 
Monday with a report showing activity 
of the past year. Chairman of the main 
sessions included Arthur Fisk of the 
Prudential, vice-president of the Confer- 
ence; W. Leslie Lewis of the Agricultur- 
al and David C. Gibson of the Maryland 
Casualty, who were chairmen of the pro- 
gram committee. Mr. Fisk was chair- 
man of the Life round-table; Ray C. 
Dreher of the Boston and Harold Taylor 
of the American led the fire-casualty 
round table. A handsome program was 
printed by the Maryland Casualty Press. 

Tuesday evening the main ballroom 
was the scene of the annual president’s 
reception and dinner with entertainment 
under the direction of Frank Ennis of 
the America Fore, chairman of the din- 
ner committee. 





Linotype Man Criticises 
542 Pieces of Advertising 


Members of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference showed that they could “take 
it” when Henry L. Gage, vice-president 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., criti- 
cised dozens of samples of insurance lit- 
erature. When the conference invites a 
technical leader to address them it 
doesn’t want compliments; the membe-s 
know irom experience when things are 
exceptionally good. But some of the 
vast volume of business literature is cer- 
tain to be below average and what the 
advertising men want is to find out what 
is wrong. 

Mr. Gage spent his entire week-end 
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MECHANICS AND TRADERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 
SURPLUS AVAILABLE FOR PROTECTION OF 
POLICYHOLDERS 


$3,667,491.61 
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going over 542 pieces of insurance copy 
He showed a few samples that were al. 
most 100% good, and others that for One 
reason or another were ineffective o- 
only partly effective. Things he didn’t 
like were freak ornaments to attract at. 
tention, overly lorg lines of type, espe- 


- Cially in policy forms; too many capital 


letters, wishy-washy color and “phoney” 
modernism. At the end of his constrye. 
tive-destructive criticism he received 
probably the largest applause of any 
speaker at the meeting. 


GIVES ADVICE ON ADVERTISING 








Kenneth Goode Tells Ad Men That Bet. 
ter Advertising Would Hold More 
Business on Books 
Good insurance advertising is so no. 
ticeable that the average must be below 
par. Such is the opinion of Kenneth 
Goode, well known advertising consyl- 
tant, expressed in a talk he made at the 
annual convention of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference this week at the 
Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y, 
He inquired if it isn’t possible that in 
not following the textiles and railroads 
into more modern and more positive 
aspects insurance is being something 
more than loyal to its own organization 
and something less than just to society 
at large. Any advertising complacency 
seems a bit unjustified, he said, after 
viewing figures showing the number of 

policies not renewed. 

“Certainly I have seen no advertising 
effort, either distinguished or adequate, 
to arouse public sentiment as to the 
vital value of keeping alive the policies 
you take so much trouble to get them to 
sign. There is in my humble opinion no 
question whatever that properly organ- 
ized educational advertising, accom- 
panied in individual instances by a rea- 
sonably modern system of follow-up, 
would add not only millions, but self- 
respect and reputation of insurance com- 
panies themselves.” 


New Magazine Will Change 
Advertising Methods Is Belief 


Robert L. Johnson, vice-president of 
Time, Inc., and who is an _ executive 
working on the new picture-magazine 
that Time is publishing in November, 
thinks that the new magazine may revo- 
lutionize advertising methods. He showed 
samples of such type messages at the 
Advertising Conference in Rye Monday. 

Both the magazine and the advertising 
he suggests tell a connected story in 
photographs. The sample he demon- 
strated for life insurance shows the 
changing fortunes of a young married 
couple, then finally as all seemed serene 
the death of the husband in a plane 
crash and the preservation of the home 
by insurance. 

Captions and signature are the only 
reading matter in the ad. The new mag- 
azine, tentatively called “Show Book of 
the World,” or “Pictures” or “Scope” 
will be similar in style to the March of 
Time newsreel or the occasional full 
pages of related pictures that run in 
Time or Fortune. Time calls them “edi- 
torialized pictures” as opposed to straight 
unrelated photographs. A new organiza- 
tion called Picture, Inc., has been set 
up to procure thousands of pictures a 
week of this “serialized” sort. 

The new magazine will be partly roto- 
gravure, partly letterpress. It has arouse 
much interest and this was the first dis- 
cussion of it by Mr. Johnson. Observers, 
on the record of Time and Fortune, think 
the new book might eventually have one 
of the largest circulations in the world 
if it clicks. 








LOSS BUREAU OPENS OFFICES 


“The Southeastern department of the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau has 
opened new sub-offices at Tupelo, Miss., 
and Beckley, W. Va. Fred P. Cooke 1s 
the adjuster in charge at Tupelo and 
Henry B. Frazier heads the Beckley 
oo 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Some people call our business a “pro- 
fession.” In my opinion the word “pro- 
fession” is misapplied, as profession re- 
quires a college or university degree for 
that particular specialty. Why try to 
make our business seem other than it is, 
namely, a fine business enterprise that 
offers unlimited opportunities for study. 

You do not dignify it that way, rather 
the contrary. You do have to graduate 
from the “college of hard knocks” and 
experience to excel in it, but it isn’t a 
“profession,” in the proper use of that 
word, The Germans have ‘a word for it, 
“technik” which corresponds to the 
meaning of the Greek word “techne,” and 
perhaps resembles in meaning the Ger- 
man word, “fach-kentniss,”’ which in 
English may be translated, perhaps, into 
“knowledge and experience of a craft.” 
You might call it a “craft,” rather than 
a “profession.” 

This reminds me that at a meeting of 
the “Old Association” at Hotel Cham- 
plain at Plattsburg, N. Y., in 1907 (so 
long ago that even “Bill” Hadley didn’t 
attend, I think, he appearing on the 
horizon the first time at Frontenac, St. 
Lawrence River, in 1908), one of the 
speakers used this high-sounding word 
(it was Woodworth of Woodworth and 
Hawley, local agents at Buffalo, very 
prominent then and many years after- 
wards in the National Association of In- 
surance Agents) in connection with the 
insurance business. A lot of us young 
barbarians were affected adversely by 
this expression, and in a spirit of fun, 
we all became “professors” at once after 
the meeting, calling one another pro- 
fessor that day and for some days after: 

That was nearly thirty years ago. If 
any reader is interested in the personnel 
of that meeting, a picture taken then 
hangs in the office of the Parkhurst and 
Taylor agency at Plattsburg, N. Y., at 
the present time. I have tried to steal 
it, but whenever I call there, Stewart 
Frazier, who now conducts the agency, 
keeps me under strict surveillance when 
he sees me looking at that picture, which 
I would very much like to have. 

> wae 


Erroneous But Amusing Reports of 
Special Agents 

A local agent at Binghamton, N. Y., 
told me that one of his special agents 
came to him recently with a “confiden- 
tial” report of an assured, who had a 
fleet of trucks operating between the 
Endicott-Johnson Shoe works at Endi- 
cott and Johnson City and the metrop- 
olis, trucking merchandise East and re- 
turning with “liquor” West. Naturally 
the home office asked the special agent 
to investigate, and the latter hot-footed 
it to Binghamton. 

The local agent smiled and told him to 
go see the assured about the “heinous” 
liquor business, which he did. 

He found, yes, that assured did trans- 
port liquor, but it happened to be tan- 
ning liquor, “liquor” being the technical 
word used by tanners. I wonder why 
the party who made the report jumped 
to the conclusion that all things named 
“liquor” must necessarily be “rum.” He 
should have analyzed and digested the 
information he got, instead of handing 
out half-baked conclusions from poorly 
assimilated or half-digested information. 
In fact, I think in this case, somebody 
was spoofing him, without his knowing it. 

Reminds me of an investigator who 
went to Lake George, N. Y., to investi- 
gate Mr. Ochs’ (of N. Y. Times) stand- 
ing. He asked some native, to whom 





he had been directed, what he knew 
about Mr. Ochs’ standing, morals, fi- 
nances, etc. Mr. Ochs had a palatial 
summer home a little ways out of the 
village, and was many times a million- 
aire and was known all over through his 
N. Y. Times, but this young man didn’t 
know that at all, and all men were alike 
to him, once a case had been referred 
to him by headquarters, and I would like 
to meet the fellow at headquarters who 
started this inquiry. 

Well, the native told him probably 
that Mr. Ochs lived outside of the vil- 
lage (which the enterprising youngster 
thought probably was the hill-billy sec- 
tion, or the “wilderness”) and that he 
“loafed around” a great deal on the lake 
with his boat, a palatial yacht, but the 
native rather made him believe that it 
was just a small punt, and that he prob- 
ably had some occupation handling paper 
(inferring that he was a paper junk 
man), all of which, I was told was care- 
fully noted and written down, and prob- 
ably transmitted to his headquarters, un- 
less someone disillusioned him before- 
hand. 

* * * 


“Assured Not Rated” 


A clerk in a home office was told to 
always look up ratings of assured. This 
daily report came from Canada, in which 
field I was manager and covered the 
Province of Ontario’s government owned 
hydro-electric plant at Niagara Falls, 
Ontario. When I got the survey slip, 
it was marked “assured not rated.” The 
boy had faithfully carried out his in- 
structions, but his boss should have told 
him that on government property it was 
not necessary to look up ratings. 





LIMITS MORTGAGEE’S RECOVERY 

The South Carolina Supreme Court 
held, Grant v. Dixie Fire of Greens- 
boro, N. C., 183 S.E. 587, that a mort- 
gagee could recover on a fire policy 
covering his interest in a house, although 
the policy contained a provision voiding 
it if there was other insurance on the 
property. Both owner and mortgagee 
had insured in their separate names their 
interests in the house and the furniture 
therein. As to the furniture it was held 
that, as there was no diverse insurable 
interest, the insurance company was en- 
titled to a directed verdict for the amount 
of insurance taken thereon. And the 
mortgagee could only recover the amount 
of his mortgage debt up to the amount 
of insurance on the real property. 





NAMES GEO. STRINGER MANAGER 


Floyd G. Rendall, insurance and real 
estate agent of Jersey City, N. J., has 
appointed George Stringer as manager 
of his insurance department. The latter 
has been in insurance for some years and 
is well known in Hudson County. 


Business Development Office 
Advisory Council to Meet 


The conference committees of the In- 
surance Executives Association and the 


National Association of Insurance 
Agents, forming the advisory council of 
the Business Development Office, will 
meet on Wednesday evening, September 
30, in Pittsburgh during the convention 
of the National Association. Plans for 
the future will be discussed. Those who 
will be present from the two associa- 
tions are as follows: 

Insurance Executives Association: Paul 
L. Haid, ‘president; B. M. Culver, presi- 
dent, America Fore group; O. E. Lane, 
president, Fire Association; George C. 
Long, Jr., vice-president, Phoenix of 
Hartford; W. Ross McCain, president, 
Aetna (Fire); C. F. Shallcross, United 
States manager, North British & Mer- 
cantile. National Association: Kenneth 
H. Bair, president; Walter H. Bennett, 
secretary-counsel; W. Owen Wilson, 
chairman of the executive committee; 
W. Eugene Harrington and Allan 
Wolff, presidents, and Eugene Battles, 
former member, executive committee. F. 
S. Dauwalter, director of the office, is 
also expected to attend the conference. 


Elizabeth Russell To Be 
Bride of Albert C. Thompson 


Miss Elizabeth Russell, daughter of 
Joseph W. Russell, vice-president of the 
Aetna (Fire) in charge of the New York 
City office, and Mrs. Russell, and Albert 
Clifton Thompson, 3d, son of Mrs. Her- 
bert W. Shuttleworth of Madison, Conn., 
and Guy V. Thompson of Huntington, 
L. L., will be married on October 10 at 
the First Congregation Church at Mont- 
clair, N. J. A reception at the Mont- 
clair Golf Club will follow. Mr. Thomp- 
son, a graduate of Yale, Class of 1931, 
was recently appointed special agent for 
suburban New York for the Aetna 
(Fire). 


PIEDMONT ENTERS TEXAS 


A license has been granted to the Pied- 
mont Fire of the Aetna (Fire) group of 
Hartford to transact business in Texas. 
Julian E. Fruit has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the company for the entire 
state. He will maintain headquarters at 
Houston where he is establishing a new 
general agency, having had a number of 
years’ experience with Cravens, Dargan 
& Co. in that city. The Piedmont in- 
tends to write a general business in the 
state. 


VIRGINIA F. & M. FIGURES 
The Virginia Fire & Marine on June 
30 had assets of $2,727,035, a gain of 
$393,000 since a year ago. Capital was 
unchanged at $500,000 and net surplus 
increased $222,000 to $1,479,062. 
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Co. Not Bound by Agent 
Acting as Real Estate Broker 


The Pennsylvania Superior Court, Dal- 
esandro v. New York Underwriters Ins, 
Co., 121 Pa. Super. 175, held that a fire 
insurance company was not bound by 
the statement of its agent, acting as a 
real estate broker in the sale of the in- 
sured property, advising plaintiffs, the 
vendors, who were only judgment credi- 
tors, that their interest would be fully 
protected by an assignment to the pur- 
chaser of fire policies on the property, 
with the addition of a standard mortgage 
clause in the vendors’ favor. 

It is no part of an insurance agents 
duties to act as a real estate agent, “and 
advice given in that capacity cannot be 
held to be the act of the insurance com- 
pany. While the agent of the insurance 
company—as distinguished from a mere 
broker—may bind the company with re- 
spect to matters within the scope and 
authority of his agency, the company is 
not bound by his acts done in a wholly 
different capacity and one not connected 
with the business of insuring property; 
nor is it responsible for an expression 
of opinion by its agent contrary to the 
legal effect of the language of the pol- 
icy.” 

There was no evidence that plaintiffs 
ever contemplated obtaining a separate 
policy insuring their own special interest 
as judgment creditors, or changing their 
security from a judgment to a _ mort- 
gage, and were dissuaded from taking 
either of these steps by the acts or 
representations of defendant’s agent. 





Wayne University, Detroit 


To Give Insurance Courses 


Wayne University at Detroit, has an- 
nounced the addition of two insurance 
courses to its evening school curriculum 
for the coming term. One course will 
cover fire and marine lines, and will 
conducted by H. Thompson Stock (M.B. 
A. Harvard and A.B., U. of M.), who 1s 
actively engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness as a partner of Arthur J. Stock 
Insurance Agency, Detroit. Mr. Stock is 
also well known as a writer on insurance 
topics for the Detroit Free Press and as 
chairman of the publicity and educational 
committee of the Detroit Association 0 
Insurance Agents and a member of the 
same committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 

The other course will cover the field 
of casualty, fidelity and surety. Harold 
Reinhold, an attorney and superintendent 
of the surety department of the United 
States F. & G., will be the instructor. 
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The fear of serious or prolonged illness and its possible consequences is a NIGHTMARE that 
perpetually haunts the thoughts of the bread-winner responsible for the up-keep of the home. 


When despite our best efforts at prevention illness comes, the work and savings of a lifetime 
may vanish, while the DEMONS of worry and despair cruelly prod their victim. 


The worst sting of impaired health can be alleviated if in our days of health and vigor 
adequate INSURANCE has been provided to span the gap left by the inroads of sickness. 
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J. W. Buttikofer Manager Of 


Inland Marine Department 


John W. Buttikofer has been appoint- 
ed metropolitan manager of the all risks 
and inland marine department of the 
Commercial Union group of companies, 
succeeding J. K. T. Van Pelt, who re- 
signed to go with a Philadelphia life 
insurance general agency. Mr. Butti- 
kofer has served the Commercial Union 
since 1925, when he became a staff ad- 
juster in the fire department at the met- 
ropolitan office. In November, 1934, he 
was transferred to the all risks and in- 
land marine department as the staff ad- 
juster. In line with the company’s pol- 
icy, Mr. Buttikofer was chosen for his 
new post from the company’s own ranks. 





JOSEPH GOLUB ACTS AS HOST 





Entertains Brokers and Company Of- 
ficials At Van Axen’s Incidental To 
Opening of New York Office 

On Monday when its New York office 
was formally opened at 123 William 
Street, the Joseph Golub Agency enter- 
tained upwards of two-hundred brokers, 
company officials and other insurance 
friends at Van Axen’s Restaurant, 46 
Gold Street. The reception lasted from 
3 p.m. until 7 p.m. In addition to a de- 
lectable buffet, dancing was indulged in 
after 5 o’clock to music provided by a 
five-piece orchestra. Joseph Golub and 
his son, Bert, were assisted in the pleas- 
ant task of receiving the guests by Fred 
Gottlieb and Neal Chichester of the 
agency’s production force and by Thom- 
As A. Dugan, latest member of the staff. 

Mr. Dugan, who has been made man- 
ager of the New York office, has had 
both fire and inland marine underwriting 
experience during eighteen years on the 
Street. For sometime past he has been 
in charge of the local inland marine 
department of the Niagara before which 
he was for three years manager of the 
Brooklyn office of the Seaboard Under- 
writers, Inc. Earlier, Mr. Dugan served 
with J. W. DeMott & Son for three 
years, the National Liberty six years and 
was in the agency department of the 
Royal for two years. 


JOHN P. REEVE DIES 

Funeral services were held last Satur- 
day evening in Woodhaven, L. I., for 
John P. Reeve, an underwriter in the 
local department of the Queen who died 
on Wednesday of last week at the age of 
47 years. He had been with the com- 
pany over thirty years and was presi- 
dent in 1923 of the Insurance Square 
Club of New York. His widow and a 
daughter survive. 





PASS QUALIFICATION TESTS 
_Nine applicants for agents’ or brokers’ 
licenses successfully nassed the New 
York State Insurance Department qual- 
ification examinations held on Septem- 
ber 1 at Albany. 





Fair Dealing to Every Broker 


os 
Nathan If. Weil. Ine. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
501—5th Ave., corner 42nd St. 
MUrray Hill 2-6412 
Fire—Casualty—Inland Marine—Automobile 
Serving Brokers Since 1910 
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Springfield Appoints 
O. Edwin Barnes, Inc. 


AS ITS AGENT FOR BROOKLYN 

















Has Represented Company for Suburban 
Since 1922; Also Has Had Michigan 
of Same Group 





The Fire & Marine has 
appointed O. Edwin Barnes, Inc., 188 
Montague Street, as its agent for Brook- 
lyn fire business, effective at once. The 
appointment does not disturb any other 
agency connection inasmuch as_ the 
Springfield heretofore has not exercised 
its privilege, under Exchange rules, of 
having two agents in the Brooklyn dis- 
trict. 

Besides giving the O. Edwin 
office a company of headliner propor- 


tions, the appointment will be interpreted 
on the street as evidence of satisfactory 
underwriting results by the agency dur- 
ing its fourteen years’ representation of 
the Springfield for Long Island suburban 
business, and its four years with the 


Springfield 


Barnes 





(Left to right): 


Michigan, of the same group, for Brook- 
lyn business. 

The agency of O. Edwin Barnes, Inc., 
has been operating since 1913. It was 
incorporated in 1926. August B. Sohl 
is president, Fred A. Merschoff vice- 
president and treasurer, and Walter B. 
Gruner secretary. : 

Mr. Sohl, who is secretary of the 
Brooklyn Fire Agents Association, joined 
the agency as fire underwriter in 1925, 
was elected secretary the following year 
and became president in 1933. He start- 
ed his career in Brooklyn in 1908 with 
the old agency of A. J. Kellock & Co. 
Two years later he went to New York 
as an assistant in the Hartford Fire’s 
city department. and remained there un- 
til the World War. He served overseas 
fifteen months and upon his return in 
1919 joined the office of Chas. E. Wick- 





ANNOUNCING 


the appointment of 


O. Edwin Barnes, Inc. 


188-190 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


to represent the 





SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE & MARINE 


FIRE AGENTS for BROOKLYN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 











Walter B. Gruner, August B. Sohl and Fred A. Merschoff. 


ham, where he remained as underwriter 
until going to the Barnes organization 
in 1925. 

Mr. Merschoff joined the agency in 
July, 1925, a month after Mr. Sohl, and 
became vice-president and treasurer of 
the organization in 1933. He also came 
from the Chas. E. Wickham agency in 
New York, where he had been cashier 
for about eight years. Previously he 
had served with the National Liberty. 

Mr. Gruner joined the concern as 
underwriter in 1928 and became secretary 
in 1933. His early experience was gained 
in New York in the citv department 
of the Liverpool & London & Globe, 
where he spent six years. 

The companies now represented by 0, 
Edwin Barnes, Inc., are the Springfield, 
Century and the American Home for 
Brooklyn and suburban and the Amer- 
ican Home for both automobile and in- 
land marine lines. 





UNDERWRITERS’ GOLF MEET 


Schedule of Events Given For Fall Tour- 
nament Next Wednesday at 
Westfield, N. J. 


The fall tournament of the Underwrit- 
ers Golf Association, scheduled for next 
Wednesday at the Shackamaxon Country 
Club, Westfield, N. J., will consist of the 
following seven events: 


(1) Eighteen-hole medal play handicap 
(individual). 

(2) Eighteen-hole medal 
score (individual). 

(3) Eighteen-hole match play against 
par (individual—7/8 handicap). 

(4) Eighteen-hole medal play kickers’ 
handicap (individual). 

(5) Eighteen-hole best ball foursome 
(three-eighths of combined handicap not 
exceeding ten strokes difference). 

(6) Eighteen-hole medal play handicap 
for guests (individual). 

(7) Best net individual score to win 
leg on championship cup. 

Owing to the lateness of the season 
this tournament will be limited to eigh- 
teen holes starting promptly at 1 pm. 
Practice round permissible in the morn- 
ing to finish not later than 12 o’clock 
noon, when luncheon will be served. No 
player is eligible for more than one prize 
—championship cup excepted. 

All net scores below par will be figured 
at par. All ties will be decided by draw. 
Guests may be invited provided they are 
eligible for membership, on submission 
of name and payment of $10 guest fee. 

Luncheon and dinner will be served. 
The officers and governing committee are 
especially desirous of having as many as 
possible of the players stay for dinner, 
which will be served promptly at seven 
o'clock. The annual meeting will follow 
the dinner. 

L. C. Dameron, secretary-treasurer of 
the association, 111 John Street, is re 
ceiving applications for participation m 
the tournament. 
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Excelsior, Syracuse, Entertains Girls 
From Offices of Its Local Agents 


In keeping with its policy of operat- 
ing as an agents’ company, the Excelsior 
of Syracuse, N. Y., has inaugurated an 
idea that may be followed with interest 
by other fire companies. Several months 
ago Robert C. Hosmer, president of the 
Excelsior, announced to his directors that 
he believed it would be a good thing, 
both for the company and for its agents, 
if the girls in Excelsior agents’ offices 
who dealt with the fire end of the busi- 
ness were to be invited into the home 


office. ‘ : 

The Excelsior directors, many of whom 
are prominent local agents, thought fa- 
yorably of the idea, so Mr. Hosmer 
issued invitations a couple of weeks ago 
to a limited number of girls in Excelsior 
agencies in New York State to attend 
4 meeting for girls at the home office 
of the company. This meeting was held 
last Saturday. 

Nearly thirty agency and Excelsior 
home office girls attended the meeting 
which opened Saturday morning when 
a visit was made to the offices of the 
New York State Fire Rating Organiza- 
tion in Syracuse. There the girls met 
the heads of variov~ departments, in- 
cluding Lawrence Daw, manager of the 
rating organization, and were shown 
the mechanics of rate making and filing. 

Fouowing this the girls were served 
a buffet luncheon at the Excelsior of- 
fice, after which an open forum was 
held in the directors’ room at which 
Miss Helen Blair, Excelsior agent of 
Wellsboro, Pa., presided. A number of 
topics were discussed at this meeting, 
including underwriting, reinsurance, 
agency office systems and the routine 
of the Excelsior home office. Among 
the members of the Excelsior staff who 
explained the work of his particular 
department were P. J. Koch, under- 
writer ; Thompson, cashier; K. 
Ball, mapping; V. Harkness, reinsurance, 
and F. Crandall, loss department. After 
the afternoon meeting the girls were 
the guests of the Excelsior at a dinner 
in the main dinine room of the Hotel 
Syracuse, followed by entertainment. 
The out-of-town girls remained in Syra- 
cuse overnight. 

Among the agency girls who attended 
the meeting were Mrs. F. P. Ortello, 
Henderson Agency in Herkimer; Miss 
Ethel Hulatt, the Bradley Agency in 
Lvons; Miss Catherine McTamney, 
Stiles Agency in Owego; Miss Edith 
Hamilton, Woodworth-Hawley, Buffalo; 
Miss Alice F. Harrigan, the Murphy 
Agency in Niagara Falls; Mrs. Mabel 
Lyons, Insurance Service Agency in Al- 
bion; Miss Louis Ryan, Willcox & Watts 
Agency in Little Falls, and Miss Helen 
Blair, Blair Agency in Wellsboro, Pa. 

The following girls from Excelsior 
agencies in Syracuse attended the meet- 
ing: Miss Arlene Lamirand and Miss 
A. L. Fields, Onondaga Realty Co.; 
Miss Marguerite S. Fitzpatrick, City In- 
suring Agency; Miss Ethel Farrell, Clark 
Agency; Miss Martha Lynn, Gere & 
Stohrer, and Miss Catherine Goss, 
Young Insurance Agency. Miss Joseph- 
ine Kenny of the New York State 
Insurance Department was also present. 

Considerable interest was shown by 
the girls who attended the meeting. 
They believe the idea of giving agency 





VERMONT AGENTS’ MEETING 

he Vermont Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will meet next Wednesday, 
September 23, at Lake Morey. Among 
the speakers will be T. Alfred Fleming, 
Supervisor of the conservation depart- 
ment of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters; Albert Dodge of Buffalo, 
chairman of the publicity committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and T. Cushman Foster of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity. Mr. 
Foster will talk on “Agents in Under- 
Writing” and Mr. Fleming will speak on 
Te prevention. 


girls an opportunity of attending home 
office meetings a commendable one. 
President Hosmer was well pleased with 
the success of this first girls’ meeting, 
and believes that the Excelsior will con- 
tinue the practice. For some time it 
has been the policy of the Excelsior 
to invite its agents to home office meet- 
ings. 
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Show Big Gain Over 1935 


The building industry, as measured by 
the value of permits issued in the vari- 
ous cities of the country, continued to 
show substantial increases in August as 
compared with August a year ago, al- 
though a decline was registered from the 
July totals, in contrast with a slight 
seasonal upturn usually noted for the 
period. The total value of permits in 
August for 215 cities reporting to Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., was $83,109,753, a 
decrease of 12.8% from the $95,281,845 
reported in July, but an increase of 


< UNDERWRITER = Page 31 
August Building Permits pinay | the $55,536,546 recorded in 


Permit valuations for New York City 
(five boroughs) amounted to $12,095,174, 
as compared with $20,745,393 in July and 
$12,193,007 for August last year. This 
represented declines, respectively, of 41.7 
and 0.8%. Last month’s total at the 
metropolis was the lowest recorded since 
last February. 

For the 214 outside cities the August 
building volume totaled $71,014,579, com- 
pared with $74,536,452 in the preceding 
month, a loss of 4.7%. Contrast with the 
$43,343.539 recorded in the like month of 
1935, however, showed a gain of 63.8%. 


Wheat ew 
of the PROFITS? 


de insurance business is just like any other business in one 
important respect. If it is well managed it produces a profit. 


The Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company has been in business 
94 years. Its risks have been carefully selected, and its business 
has been conservatively managed. A normal profit has resulted. 
As the company has no stockholders, the profits have been dis- 
tributed to participating policyholders as dividends, or retained 
to build up surplus for policyholders’ protection. The 1935 divi- 
dend was 15% on cash participating policies. Since 1842 policy- 
holders have received dividends of over $121,000,000. 


Atlantic participating policies give the assured a share in profits 
plus unquestioned security, without depriving him of his insur- 
ance broker’s services. 


We believe the interests of the assured are best served when he 
has the advice of a competent broker or broker-agent. Endorsing 
the function of the broker and broker-agent, we have set our 


objective for broker-placed business at 100%. 


The number of brokers placing business with Atlantic is steadily 
increasing. If you are not one of this number, please give us an 
opportunity to explain why it is that in giving your client 
an Atlantic policy, you serve his interest and your own at the 


same time. 
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Glens Falls Issues New Edition 
Of Its Well Known Handy Book 


The Glens Falls has issued a new and 
revised edition of its well known Handy 
Book which describes and gives excel- 
lent sales material on most of the lines 


of coverage written by fire companies. 
Since the Glens Falls library was first 
published in one volume in 1927 the 
Handy Book had gone through three edi- 
tions prior to its present revision. 
Written in a light, interesting manner 
without sacrificing facts or accuracy, it 
has had a well deserved popularity, espe- 
cially among students and those just be- 
ginning their careers as insurance agents. 
On the other hand, this volume contains 
much of value and interest to the ex- 
perienced agent. The book contains 
many facts and arguments which are in- 
structive and helpful to every person 


connected with the selling of fire insur- 
ance and its allied lines. 

The chapter entitled “The ‘Why’ of 
Stock Insurance” has been quoted many 
times because of its effective presenta- 
tion of the differences between stock and 
mutual insurance protection. 

The new edition of the Handy Book 
has been brought up to date by the re- 
writing of the chapters on automobile in- 
surance, use and occupancy, marine in- 
surance and the so-called specialty lines. 
While the book was primarily prepared 
for the benefit of the agents represent- 
ing the Glens Falls and the Commerce, 
the companies are not ungenerous and 
are willing to sell the book to agents 
interested for one dollar, which covers 
the cost of preparation, printing, packing 
and shipping. 





W. U. A. Meeting 


(Continued from Page 22) 


or less stabilization of rate charges by 
statutory requirements and the supervis- 
ing officers in most of the states in our 
jurisdiction together with a continuing 
lowering of the rate levels has operated 
to divert much of the pressure hereto- 
fore exerted against premium charges 
and transferred the strain to compensa- 
tion for the business, until the major 
threat of demoralization is in commis- 
sion practices rather than rate conces- 
sions. 

“The crucial problems that confronted 
this organization in the early and middle 
years of its existence were very largely 
problems involving defense of our mem- 
bers against forces alien to the member- 
ship. At least the attacks that were 
made on the organization from the out- 
side were frequent and severe enough to 
keep the ideals of common purposes ac- 
tive and dominant in the organization. 

“The stress in those times was dis- 
tributed over both rates and commis- 
sions. The pressure now on rate, particu- 
larly insofar as it comes from the out- 
side, partakes more of a disorganized, 
leaderless guerrilla warfare, striking here 
and there to the hurt of individual in- 
terests. It is impossible to protect fully 
the frontiers of $275,000,000 of premium 
income in W.U.A. territory against ma- 
rauders and there is bound to be some of 
this business captured and carried off. 
These conditions are disconcerting, but 
the answer is not internal commission 
warfare over the great bulk of this busi- 
ness which our enemies cannot and never 
will be able to capture. 

Organization Means Regulation 

“Regulation and control of commission 
allowances has become the major pur- 
pose of organization. It may be said 
to be the all-important objective at this 
time. Stabilization of commissions by 
organization is wholly dependent upon 
the pledge and good faith of the mem- 
bers. No outside machinery or processes 
can be substituted for or brought to bear 
upon the integrity of the members. 
Whether we will or whether we will not 
is a question for each individual in 
whose stead no substitute, alternate or 
proxy can act—not the association—not 
the governing committee—not the rules. 

“Company problems and agency prob- 
lems merge into issues which sooner or 
later confront the organization. This we 
cannot escape so long as we are organ- 
ized. In my judgment organization is 
the only fortification protecting the busi- 
ness against certain self-destruction. 

“We often hear the remark ‘Our busi- 
ness is over-organized’ or “There is too 
much organization’ and that business suf- 
fers from compression into grooves of 
regulation. These are grave accusations 
if for no other reason than because they 
are self-made and because furthermore 
they tend to belittle organization. 

= G every member of the W.U.A. would 


report to the governing committee’s of- 
fice all of the acts and practices of which 
he has knowledge or good reason to be- 
lieve are directly or indirectly an eva- 
sion, violation of the pledge of member- 
ship, rules of the association, and the 
spirit of organization, the Western Un- 
derwriters Association would become the 
influence and force for good in our 
business and benefit to the members that 
it ought to be. 
Mixed Agencies Opposed 


“The report of the committee on public 
relations will outline in detail not only 
what has been accomplished since our 
annual meeting, but some of the impres- 
sions and information received from the 
producers in our business which you will 
find of intense interest. The exchanges 
of the public relations committee with 
local agents have brought forth from the 
agents repeated declarations in favor of 
absolute separation of stock companies 
and mutual companies in agency opera- 
tions. This has been the preponderant 
and voluntary suggestion received from 
local agents, and we mention it over and 
against the complacency with which 
many of us contemplate representation of 
our companies by the same agent who 
represents also mutual companies.” 


30 YEARS WITH PENNSYLVANIA 

When Harry A. Carl, assistant secre- 
tary in the Philadelphia office of the 
Pennsylvania Fire, arrived at his desk 
Wednesday morning he found that his 
friends and associates had not forgotten 
his twentieth anniversary as the desk 
was heaped high with floral tributes and 
complimentary business. At a luncheon 
tendered by the special agents at the 
Downtown Club, Philadelphia, Mr. Carl 
was the guest of honor and was pre- 
sented by Secretary R. T. Stewart of 
the New York home office and by Local 
Secretary T. M. Patterson, on behalf of 
the special agents and Philadelphia of- 
fice personnel respectively, with a bill- 
fold containing twenty one-dollar bills 
and a handsome cigarette case. 


INSURANCE GOLF ASSOCIATION 

Invitations are now being mailed for 
the fall tournament of the Insurance 
Golf Association, to be held at the North 
Hills Golf Club, Douglaston, Long 
Island, on Thursday, September 24. 
Various prizes will be given, including 
one for each foursome. The committee 
in charge of arrangements is composed 
of the following officers: Charles Weller, 
president; Herman Kraemer, vice-presi- 
dent; Fred Mayer, vice-president; Ed- 
ward Westendorf, treasurer; George H. 
Ross, secretary. 








Policies Placed in Mutuals 
Contrary to Virginia Law 


Contrary to the provisions of state 
law, insurance policies totaling $59,750 
have been placed by Pulaski County, 
Va., authorities with certain mutual 
companies, an official audit of the coun- 
ty’s affairs discloses. L. McCarthy 
Downs, state auditor, reports that ex- 
amination of insurance policies in force 
on school properties showed coverage 
aggregating $54,750 carried with a mu- 
tual which has a right to assess for 
losses an amount greater than one an- 
ual premium. Records of the board of 
supervisors showed another policy in the 
amount of $5,000 carried with a similar 
company. Attention in each instance was 
called to a ruling of the attorney gen- 
eral that governmental agencies are not 
empowered to enter into such contracts 
with mutual companies except where the 
liability of the policyholder to assess- 
ment is limited to the amount of one 
cash premium. 


Tokio and Standard, N. Y., 


Show Fine June 30 Figures 


The United States branch of the Tokio 
Marine & Fire reports assets of $13,481,- 
481 as of June 30,a gain of about $67,000 
since December 31 last. Surplus to pol- 
icyholders amounts to $10,819,242, a small 
gain. The premium reserve increased 
$67,000 also to $1,975,486. The Standard 
Fire of New York, affiliated with the 
Tokio, on June 30 had assets of $6,415,537, 
a gain of around $155,000 since January 
1. The net surplus increased $148,000 to 
$3,243,235 and the premium reserve of 
$1,464,323 was up $70,000. With the cap- 
ital of $1,500,000 the surplus to policy- 
holders is $4,743,235. 








MUTUALS TO MEET IN PHILA. 


The Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Casualty Companies and 
members of the Mutual Insurance Ad- 
Sales Conference will hold a joint meet- 
ing in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, October 12-15. The program 
will develop the theme “Advertising and 
Selling the Mutual Market.” 





ROBERT A. LAIRD MARRIES 

Robert A. Laird, assistant in the ad- 
vertising department of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile at the United States 
home office in New York, and Miss 
Rebe Dick McLachlan of New York, 
were married last Saturday at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Newton, N. J. 





SQUARE CLUB’S NEXT MEETING 


The first fall meeting of the Insurance 
Square Club of New York will be held 
Monday, September 21, at Block Hall. 
Insurance Superintendent Louis H. Pink 
will be a guest, and the speaker of the 
evening will be Special Agent Rhea 
Whitley of the U. S. Department of Jus- 
tice, who will give sidelights on the 
activities of the “G” men. 





MISS SALLIE L. BELL ENGAGED 


Frank R. Bell of Charleston, W. Va., 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, and Mrs. 
Bell have announced the engagement of 
their daughter, Miss Sallie Lee Bell, to 
James Malcolm Mathews, son of the city 
manager of Charleston. 





MAINE AGENTS MEET UOcT. 21 

The Maine Association of Insurance 
Agents will hold its annual meeting at 
the Augusta House, Augusta, Me., on 
Wednesday, October 21. 








UNIVERSAL CLAIMS BUREAU, INC. 


—Automobile Insurance Adjusters— 


Efficient, Nation-wide service available through our 500 Associates. 
Our Directory of Adjusters Will Be Mailed Upon Request. 
1182 Market Street, San Francisco, Ca 


lif. 











COMPANIES AT PITTSBURGH 





Thirty-Seven Groups and Individual 
Companies at Agents’ Meeting. 
Entertainment for Women 

Thirty-seven groups and individual 
companies have made reservations for 
space for company headquarters durin 
the convention of the National Associs 
tion of Insurance Agents at Pittsburgh 
week after next. The groups and indi- 
vidual companies are: 

Aetna Life group, Agricultural group, 
American Automobile, American of Ney. 
ark group, America Fore group, Ameri. 
can Surety group, Camden Fire, Chubb 
& Son group, Commercial Union group 
Continental Casualty, Corroon & Rey. 
nolds, Inc., group, Crum & Forster group, 
Fireman’s Fund group, Great American 
group, Hartford Fire group, Home of 
New York group, Insurance Co. of North 
America group, Insurance Co. of the 
State of Pennsylvania, London Assurance 
group, Loyalty group, Maryland Casyal. 
ty, National Surety Corporation, National 
Union Fire, New Amsterdam Casualty. 
New York Underwriters, North British 
& Mercantile group, Pacific National 
Fire Insurance Co., Pearl-American 
group, Phoenix of Hartford group, 
Phoenix of London group, Preferred Ac- 
cident Insurance Co., Royal Exchange 
group, Royal-Liverpool groups, Seaboard 
Surety, Travelers group, United States 
Casualty and the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty group. 

Program For Women 

The program arranged for the women 
is in keeping with advance promises 
made by General Committee Chairman 
J. W. Henry that entertainment of the 
fair sex would be amply provided for, 
The ladies’ committee is headed by Mrs, 
Henry as chairman; Mrs. Kenneth H, 
Bair, wife of the president of the asso- 
ciation as honorary chairman, and Mrs. 
Charles C. Kohne as vice-chairman. 

On Tuesday, September 29, the ladies 
will meet at the William Penn Hotel for 
a bus trip to the Field Club where lunch- 
eon will be served. Following the lunch- 
eon there will be a sight-seeing tour. 
The get-together dinner is scheduled for 
Tuesday evening. 

On Wednesday there will be a lunch- 
eon at the Duquesne Club, followed by 
a matinee party. Bridge will be played 
in the evening. 

Thursday’s program calls for an in- 
spection of the Heinz Co.’s plant, where 
the visitors will be entertained at a 
luncheon by the company. In the after- 
noon there will be a visit to the radio 
stations and a sight-seeing tour of the 
Oakland district. 


12,852 IN AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION 

Membership in the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents on August Jl, 
the close of the organization’s fiscal 
year, totaled 12,852, the highest in the 
history of the association and forty-six 
above the goal of 12,806 set when the 
year’s membership drive was started. 
California still leads in the largest num- 
ber of members with New York State 
and Ohio closely following. 


FILMS ON AGENTS’ PROGRAM 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has made two additions to its 
program of drama and motion pictures 
for the evening of September 30 at the 
Pittsburgh convention. A. Wilbur Nel- 
son, assistant to the general manager 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, will show the “Keystone,” a Na- 
tional Board picture, and “The Municipal 
Salvage Man,” a sound picture. produced 
by the National Board and the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Chiefs. 


ROSSIA EXTRA DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Rossia have’ declared 
the regular semi-annual dividend of 
cents a share and an extra dividend of 
10 cents a share, both payable October ! 
to stockholders of record September 10. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONVENTION 
The annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Association of Insurance 
Agents is scheduled for October 20 at 
the Carpenter Hotel, Manchester, N. 
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Acquisition Cost 
Inquiry in Texas Ends 


WAS INITIATED DURING JULY 
Filing of All Commission Contracts With 
Department Would Only: In- 
crease Competition 








The inquiry into the acquisition costs 
of fire insurance in Texas which was 
started several weeks ago at the sug- 
gestion of Fire Insurance Commissioner 
Raymond S. Mauk, appears to have come 
to an abrupt ending. It is recalled that 
Commissioner Mauk called to Austin 
early in July a representative group of 
fire insurance men, spokesmen for com- 
panies paying the standard scale and 
excess commissions, local agents who re- 
ceive and who oppose excess commis- 
sions and leaders in the Texas Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. One question 
was placed before the group, “Does a 
problem exist insofar as the fire insur- 
ance expense ratio is concerned, and if 
so, what can be done about it?” The 
first committee, sixty in number, agreed 
that a problem does exist, and author- 
ized a sub-committee to make recom- 
mendations. 


Opposition Develops 


This sub-committee held a meeting and 
after considerable discussion, during 
which no suggestion was put forward 
except one by Mr. Mauk, that the com- 
mittee should have definite information 
available for its deliberations and he pro- 
posed that the Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners be requested to have the com- 
panies file with the board as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, all commission contracts. 
This was to be carried back to the main 
committee which was done. However 
before the main committee could hold its 
meeting there were rumblings from the 
field and from the companies and well 
organized opposition developed. How- 


ever the main committee approved the 
suggestion. 

But before it could be carried to 
the board, representations were made to 
the other two members by the opposition 
and it was found that the commissioners 
were of the opinion that the board should 
not ask for this specific information. In 
view of this turn in events, the entire 
inquiry now has been dropped. There 
are some in Texas who argue that a 
rate war or a commission war or a com- 
bination of both is impending, but this 
is believed to be the minority opinion. 
The opposition argued that the filing of 
the commission information would result 
only in the information being used com- 
petitively to the detriment of all con- 
cerned. . 


ON DRY GOODS COMMITTEE 

James A. Gloin of L. S. Ayres & Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis, has been appointed 
chairman of the insurance committee of 
the controllers’ congress of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. Other 
members of the committee are J. W. 
Long, Anderson-Newcomb Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; A. W. Nau, William Tay- 
lor Son & Co., Cleveland; Joel Kaufman, 
the Emporium, San Francisco; Alfred 
Henry, Gimbel Bros., New York, and 
A. R. Findley, Wieboldt Stores, Inc., 
Chicago. The committee intends to re- 
vise the insurance manual published sev- 
eral years ago by the controllers’ con- 
gress. 


CAROLINA STATEMENT 
The Carolina Insurance Co. on June 
30 had assets of $2,299,570, a gain of 
$139,000 since December 31 last. Net 
surplus increased about $200,000 to $1,- 
086,675. 


PROV. WASHINGTON DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Providence Washing- 
ton of Rhode Island have declared a 
dividend of 2%4%, or 25 cents a share, 
payable September 26 to stockholders of 
record September 10. 











Must Clearly Show Mistake 


To Warrant Reformation 


The Georgia Supreme Court held, 
Stovall v. New York Underwriters Ins. 
Co., 183 S. E. 241, that an instruction in 
an action on a fire policy asking for 
reformation of the policy to cover an- 
other building than that described in the 
policy charging that insured had the 
burden of showing by a preponderance 
of evidence that there was a mistake, 
and the proof necessary to establish 
this fact must be clear, unequivocal and 
decisive and show to a moral and rea- 
sonable certainty that a mistake had 
been made did not place a greater bur- 
den on the insured than was required by 
law. The evidence was held sufficient to 
support a judgment denying recovery on 
the ground that the building destroyed 
was not covered by the policy and de- 
nying reformation of the policy to cover 
the building. 





LIMIT OF ORAL CONTRACTS 


Under the Virginia statute (Acts of 
1928, C. 256, Sec. 1, Subdiv. 6) the Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court of Appeals holds, 
National Liberty Ins. Co. of America 
v. Jones, 183 S.E. 443, that while tem- 
porary oral contracts of insurance are 
still valid, they are valid only until 
the written contract can be executed and 
in no event beyond a thirty-day period. 
In this case the oral contract, for addi- 
tional insurance, was not intended to ex- 
tend beyond the day following. Subject 
to this limitation, it was a valid contract. 
And a contract may be made for a 
written policy to be delivered and to 
take effect at some future day. 





NAMED FOR LIEUT.-GOVERNOR 
William H. Wills, well known local 
agent of Bennington, Vt., has gained the 
Republican nomination for lieutenant- 
governor of Vermont. He has already 
served in the state Senate. 


3 Danubian Countries Join 
In Fighting Serious Fire 


An amusing example of that coopera- 
tion between the Danubian States for- 
merly belonging to the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire which is so often urged 
but is so difficult to effect because of 
their mutual fears and suspicions was 
provided recently near Bratislava, when 
a Czechoslovak fire engine, pumping 
Austrian water, succeeded after a long 
struggle in extinguishing a serious Hun- 
garian fire. 

The three frontiers meet near Bratis- 
lava on the Danube, which is but a street 
car ride from Vienna. Fire engines 
from the three countries quickly an- 
swered the call. Customs barriers, mone- 
tary restrictions, and all other barbed 
wire of modern political recriminations 
were waived in this hour of common 
need. In Hungary drought conditions 
prevailed and the Czechslovak motor- 
pump was quickly run into Austria to 
draw water from a well there. After 
three hours of strenuous international 
collaboration the fire was subdued. 


MRS. J. P. MOORE DIES 


Mrs. J. P. Moore, beloved business 
“mother” to thousands of fire underwrit- 
ers of the Pacific Coast, died at her 
home in Oakland September 2 at the 
age of ninety-one years. She retired as 
librarian emeritus of the Fire Underwrit- 
ers Association of the Pacific after near- 
ly thirty years as assistant librarian and 
librarian. In 1923 Mrs. Moore, a woman 
of unusual charm and culture, succeeded 
her husband as assistant secretary and 
librarian of the association after nineteen 
years as his assistant. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE DIVIDEND 

Directors of the New Hampshire Fire 
have declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 40 cents a share, payable Octo- 
ber 1 to stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 15. 
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Opposes “Buy at Cost” 
System in Business 


URGES LOCAL AGENTS TO ACT 


W. Owen Wilson Save They Should 
Tell Capitalists to Support Same 
Principle in Insurance 





Appointment of strong committees by 
state associations of local agents and by 
local boards for the purpose of explain- 
ing personally to business men of all 
types the fundamental inconsistencies of 
trade group cooperative, not-profit in- 
surance carriers was urged by W. Owen 
Wilson, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, when speaking last 
Saturday before the annual convention 
of the Michigan Association at Battle 
Creek. It is only a matter of contact, 
he said, to show manufacturers, mer- 
chants and others the fallacy of under- 
mining their own businesses by support- 
ing, through the back door, the “buy at 
cost” system for insurance. Mr. Wilson 
warned of a growing trend toward “co- 
operatives” by business trade associa- 
tions, a movement which can be stopped 
if its fallacies are explained fully. 

The capital stock form of business or- 
ganization is the prevailing system in the 
modern business world because of its 
proven efficiency, flexibility and capacity 
to provide a capital structure adequate 
to meet the stress of constantly shifting 
economic conditions, Mr. Wilson said. 
If the capital system is favored by man- 
ufacturers, merchants and other business 
men for what they produce and sell, why 
should they not support the same system 
when they purchase insurance protec- 
tion? Mr. Wilson reviewed briefly the 
fine record of stock fire companies in 
the major conflagrations and outlined 
their numerous services to communities 
and policyholders through the National 
Board and many other organizations. 


How to Fight “Buy at Cost” Movement 


“Truly, the slogan of this era may well 
be put down—‘Buy at Cost’ without re- 
gard to quality or value,” said Mr. Wil- 
son. “Need I say to you that these are 
matters of gravest import to production 
forces as well as to the companies? 
What are we going to do about it? For- 
tunately it seems to me there is an an- 
swer. 

“Many large corporations and indus- 
trialists who have heretofore considered 
insurance as raw material to be bought 
in the cheapest market, will, in my judg- 
ment, find that they have for years been 
pursuing a policy calculated to under- 
mine and destroy the very system which 
has built America to its present great- 
ness and formed the basis of our na- 
tional credit. Marked inconsistency has 
been evidenced not only by those cor- 
porations but also by a great many trade 
organizations. 

“Specifically, I refer to the class mu- 
tuals and reciprocals, sponsored by trade 
groups which have fostered and main- 
tained them, and now wake up to dis- 
cover that this same cooperative system 
which they have encouraged is threaten- 
ing to devour them. I wonder how many 
of you have seen your choicest factory 
risks go to the factory mutuals? Your 
big mill risks to the millers mutuals; 
your lumber risks to the lumber mutuals 
and reciprocals; your hardware and drug 
business to their class mutuals ? 

“You ask what we are going to do 
about it. In'my opinion, the opportunity 
of a lifetime is laid on our doorstep, 
through crystalization of this growing 
dread of the cooperative wave on the 
part of the industrial associations. 

“Let’s begin at the end of the line. 
We like to do business with our corner 
drug stores, our neighborhood hardware 
stores, our local lumber dealers. We 
know the men who conduct these busi- 
nesses. We can tell them just what their 
trade groups are doing to ours, and drive 
home the necessity for business to stand 
together in protection of the profit mo- 
tive. 

“Then we can go further—into the 


Much New Business Awaits Alert 
Local Agent, Says Laurence E. Falls 


Opportunities for increasing the vol- 
ume of insurance sold are becoming more 
numerous every day as business recovers 
in the opinion of Laurence E. Falls, 
vice-president of the American of New- 
ark. Speaking before the meeting of 
the Michigan. Association of Insurance 
Agents at Battle Creek last Friday he 


called on agents to intensify their sales 
efforts and get the business which now 
awaits them. 

“Manufacturing plants and_ stores 
which, within the last four or five years, 
had insufficient income even to protect 
themselves against insurable loss, need 
use and occupancy insurance. An as- 
sured to whom you have: once sold such 
a contract is less easily won away by a 
competitor, because most business men 
hesitate to disclose to more than one 
agent the intimate details of their busi- 
ness which are so necessary to the prop- 
er preparation of a use and occupancy 
policy. I prefer to call this form of 
indemnity ‘net earnings insurance’, be- 
cause I am then speaking the language 
current among many prospects. 

“IT have sold many such as a local 
agent, special agent, and as a company 
officer seeking to demonstrate how com- 
paratively easy it is to secure good busi- 
ness through the sale of this much need- 
ed protection. I am not seeking to shoot 
fish in a rain barrel; but I have found 
that the easiest customer to whom to sell 
a net earnings policy is a manufacturer 
of considerable size, or a large merchant. 
The boss of the business must make his 
decision on the desirability of the cover- 
age, without knowing how much it is 
going to cost him, which consideration 
we carefully avoid by stating that this 
must be calculated (which is a fact) 


upon figures which we will obtain from 
his accountant. The accountant then 
gives us data for our work sheet with 
no consideration for premium cost, but 
an eye single to arriving at the amount 
which will afford the necessary full pro- 
tection. 

“T doubt if there is a man in this room 
in whose town there is not at least one 
marine account—some prospect whose 
business involves bringing in or ship- 
ping out raw material or processed goods 
which should be insured against the 
perils of transportation and fire in tran- 
sit. Once you have sold such an open 
policy, the assured is constantly remind- 
ed that you are his insurance agent when 
he sends to you his reports of values 
covered under the open policy. Such 
represent, as well, opportunities to ex- 
tend the real service of an informed 
insurance agent and to enjoy the com- 
mission rewards which result. 

“Business development, with which the 
insurance business must keep pace, loudly 
voiced the demand which the Interstate 
Underwriters Board now fills. Insur- 
ance companies, operated through local 
agents, were obliged to supply insurance 
protection on a basis comparable to the 
wholesale methods developed in mer- 
chandising, or to let the business go to 
other types of insurance carriers who 
might be more progressive and less re- 
stricted by mere precedent. Local insur- 
ance agents will find a market and com- 
mission income for their services if they 
have prepared themselves with complete 
and accurate information in the opera- 
tion of the I1U.B. The I.U.B., in its 
early days, had many detractors and still 
has some; but I have never known an 
insurance man to condemn the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board after he really 
knew what it is doing.” 





MICH. GOVERNOR ON INSURANCE 





Frank D. Fitzgerald Favors Written Ex- 
ams for Prospective Agents; Likewise 
Uniformity in Rates 

As the average buyer of insurance 
does not read his policies or cannot 
understand the detailed terms of his pol- 
icies if he does read them he must de- 
pend upon a high type of state super- 
vision for protection Governor Frank D. 
Fitzgerald of Michigan said when ad- 
dressing the annual meeting of the Mich- 
igan Association of Insurance Agents at 
Battle Creek last Friday. 

“Any person licensed to sell insurance 
should have a thorough knowledge of 
the contracts he sells, and of the laws 
under which they are written. An ex- 
amination of prospective agents could 
work no hardship on them. On the con- 
trary, it would keep the field clear of 
those not fitted to take up this line of 
business, and it would keep the business 
of selling insurance on a high standard. 
In other words, it’s just good business 
for the public, for the companies, and 
for the agents. 


“The state Insurance Department, de- 
spite the fact that it is supervising a 
$190,000,000 business on an appropriation 
of $75,000, has done its work with re- 
markable efficiency. It is collecting more 
than $3,000,000 annually in taxes and fees. 
I believe the department is _ under- 
manned, and that some effort should be 
made at the next legislative session to 
better equip it to handle its heavy re- 





field of the jobber, the wholesaler, the 
manufacturer. All of these people are 
banded together in their respective trade 
groups. There lies our point of contact. 
These are reasonable men. for the most 
part, who are loyal in their thoughts to 
the capitalistic system, and in many 
cases apparently are all unconscious of 
their inconsistency in building up co- 
operatives in the insurance business.” 





sponsibilities. The department is doing 
its work well, under trying conditions, 
largely because its affairs have remained 
in the hands of experienced men. The 
principle of civil service prevails in the 
insurance department. The results speak 
for themselves, and give one a fair 
comprehension of the improvement which 
might be expected, if civil service were 
established by law throughout the state 
government. 

“There is a law in Michigan today 
which prohibits the insuring of state 
property against the hazards of fire and 
wind. I do not know the reason behind 
this law. There probably was one, at 
the time of its adoption, in 1910. Chang 
ing conditions would appear to make it 
necessary to amend the law to permit 
reinsurance to care for hazards that were 
not contemplated at the time of enact- 
ment of the original act. 

“The state is anxious to help and rates 
should be high enough to pay the losses, 
a reasonable expense allowance, and a 
fair profit and no more. If the depart- 


‘ment is to regulate insurance costs, it 


must be evident that rates for certain 
classes of insurance must be uniform. 
If deviations are to be permitted, no one 
can say just what a proper premium 
charge should be.” 





CHICAGO PREMIUMS DROP 

Fire insurance premiums in Cook 
County, Ill., which includes Chicago, de- 
clined 4% during the first six months 
of 1936 as compared with the same pe- 
riod last year, based on the reports of 
105 companies. Total premiums reported 
for the first half of 1936 were $6,409,- 
959, compared with $6,767,851 for the 
first half of 1935. The Home of Ne 
York group leads in Cook County with 
premiums of $637,800. Other leaders are 
the America Fore group, Royal-Liver- 
pool groups, Loyalty group, Insurance 
Co. of North America group, Hartford 
Fire group and North British & Mer- 
cantile group. 


Iowa Agents to Fight _ 
Non-Stock Competition 


245 AT ANNUAL CONVENTION 





Agents to Interview Business Assured, 
to Explain Drawbacks of “Non. 
Profit” Insurance 





Determined to fight the continued ep. 
croachment of cooperative, class and 
government mutual insurance companies 
in the fire, auto and farm fields, the 
Iowa Association of Insurance Agents 
formulated plans to combat these agen. 
cies in its thirtieth annual convention at 
Davenport September 8, 9 and 4, 
Warned by W. Owen Wilson, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
that continued action to take profit out 
of the other fellow’s pocket, as illustrat. 
ed by class mutuals, would result in so- 
cialism eventually, the convention passed 
resolutions heartily condemning such 
practices and the invasion of the 5% 
premium in many large contracts. 

Mr. Wilson suggested that a strong 
committee be appointed to interview 
merchants and jobbers, explaining the 
contentions of the association, but urged 
the individual members personally to so- 
licit the cooperation of individual mer- 
chants. 

H. P. Pratt of Sioux City was elected 
president of the association with C. Ar- 
thur Ruhl of Davenport named as vice- 
president. R. W. Forshay, Anita, re- 
tiring president; Mr. Pratt and Mr. Ruhl 
together with Frank Hendricks and B, 
L. Halton, Waterloo, were named as ex- 
ecutive committeemen and Sam T. Mor- 
rison of Iowa City was reelected national 
councillor. 

An attendance of 245 at the convention 
shattered all previous records. In 1935 
only 150 attended the convention. 

Parks, president of the Farm 
Underwriters Association and farm su- 
perintendent of the National Fire group, 
urged the agents to use the five year 
annual installment plan in securing poli- 
cies that might drift to the mutual field. 

Ernest Palmer, Director of Insurance 
in Illinois, was the speaker at the ban- 
quet and in a humorous and often sar- 
castic speech entitled “The Mental Haz- 
ards of After Dinner Speaking” scored 
the intricate machinery that turns out 
fire insurance rates and provides differ- 
ent rates for different states. 


Hartford’s Model Insurance 
Plan Described in Booklet 


The City of Hartford’s model insurance 
plan is described in a pamphlet prepared 
by Alfred N. Premo, insurance supervisor 
for the Board of Contract and Supply, 
and published by the registered insur- 
ance agents of the city. Approximately 
1,500 copies are being distributed by the 
Hartford Board of Fire Underwriters to 
state insurance commissioners and in- 
surance associations throughout the 
country. The booklet was prepared asa 
result of numerous inquiries from other 
cities as regards Hartford’s program, al- 
ready adopted by several other munici- 
palities. 

“It is not a fault or confession of 
weakness,” Mr. Premo writes in a pref- 
ace, “to publicly admit the great need 
for a better understanding by the public, 
of the broad principles to the everyday 
insurance requirements of the individual, 
or of the various political subdivisions. 

“Everywhere there are indications that 
it is imperative for the insurance fra- 
ternity in general to eliminate entirely 
from their work, and contact with the 
buyers of insurance, anything that savors 
of mystery.” 








HANOVER FIRE DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Hanover Fire of New 
York have declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 40 cents a share, payable 
October 1 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 17. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





l 
Suggests International Move To 
| Reform Marine Reinsurance Writing 


/A movement has originated in the 
candinavian countries for international 
{o-operation with respect to marine re- 
insurance and this matter will be brought 
before the International Union of Ma- 
rine Insurance at its annual meeting 
next week at Ostend, Belgium. W. 
Dedekam Simonsen of the Viking In- 
surance Co. of Oslo has written on the 
subject in one of the Norwegian insur- 
ance journals and his statement of the 
case and proposals follow: 

Although the International Marine In- 
surance Union has a special reinsurance 
committee, the work of this body has, 
up to the present, been rather of a 
negative character, despite the fact that 
reinsurance plays so important a part 
in marine business, especially on the 
Continent. 

While the original underwriters have 
a commission on the business they re- 
insure—which is sometimes as much as 
ten times the amount they retain—they 
can transact business which brings an 
underwriting loss at the original rate 
and still make a profit because their 
commission on reinsurance counterbal- 
ances the loss. It is because of this 
that both hull and cargo business can 
be forced far below the profitable stage 
in times of depression, while the Inter- 
national Union can do little to remedy 
this state of affairs by cooperative meas- 
ures, no matter how many committees 
are formed. The annual report of the 
Union’s reinsurance committee gave a 
very uninspiring impression of impo- 
tence, although it should be an influ- 
ential body since original underwriters 
and reinsurers really have the same in- 
terests. The attitude of the committee 
is, however, outlined in that paragraph 
of its report at the Baden Baden con- 
ference of 1928, when the chairman, 
Herr Walter Schues, said: 

“Following the precedent of former 
years the Union has deliberately re- 
frained from approaching underwriters 
and reinsurers with a view to submitting 
any recommendation or proposal of its 
own, preferring to await an invitation 
to do so, because it would serve no 
useful purpose if the Union were to 
deal, theoretically, with the difficulties 
that may arise between the parties to 
reinsurance contracts. If, however, the 
defects of the whole system which have 
prevailed in the past continue to develop, 
it may be that in the more or less 
remote future there may arise a state 
of affairs which will lend itself more 
readily to treatment with a view to 
arriving at some satisfactory solution.” 


Proposal Before Reinsurance 
Committee 


_This described the situation at that 
time, and today it is precisely the same, 
especially where hull reinsurance is con- 
cerned, and that side of the business is 
much larger than the cargo side. 

_The object of this article is to provoke 
discussion concerning the reinsurance 
problem, and therefore the following 
Proposal, which has in fact already had 
the attention of the Union’s reinsurance 
committee, is put forward. 

If, under an obligatory quota reinsur- 
ance contract the original underwriter 
Rives off 90% to his reinsurers and re- 
ceives a commission of 5%, the ceding 
company can bear a loss ratio of 145% 
on its retained premium without losing 
money and will even have the interest 
earned by the premium as a profit. The 
reinsurers, on the other hand, will suffer 
a loss of . 152.6%. 

In recent years it has been said that 


cut-throat competition from the London 
market is due to a desire to maintain 
premium income in order to keep the 
expense ratio low, and so long as rein- 
surers can be made to bear the under- 
writing losses this system will prevail 
because of the length of time which is 
taken in the winding up of hull accounts. 
If, however, reinsurers combined and 
demanded that instead of a commis- 
sion on premiums the original under- 
writers should receive a commission on 
profits made by the reinsurers, this abuse 
would be eradicated. 


Possible International Agreement 


The proposal already considered by 
the reinsurance committee was that the 
ceding company might retain a maximum 
of 2% of the ceded premiums as commis- 
sion and receive a commission of 25% 
of any profits made by reinsurers. The 
system might be made flexible by allow- 
ing a profit commission of 30% on a good 
contract and 20% on a poor one. A 
system of this nature would restore to 
underwriting both honor and dignity, 
especially in these times, when so much 
marine insurance business is reciprocal 
so that the majority of direct writing 
companies are on the same footing as the 
purely reinsurance concerns. It might 
even be possible to obtain so much sup- 
port for a proposal of this nature that 
an international agreement might be 
achieved. One benefit that would accrue 
would be that the system would end 
the abuse of leading underwriters writ- 
ing hull business “all risks” at unprofit- 
able rates in return for a substantial 
line on “disbursements” at double rates, 
the latter business being retained and 
the unprofitable “all risks” line going to 
reinsurers less a commission. 

The Scandinavian marine insurance 
companies underwrite a great deal of 
reinsurance business from the English 
and German markets, and also exchange, 
reciprocally, a great deal of their own 
business. It would be interesting to 
know whether, as a beginning, a co- 
operative understanding could be ar- 
rived at between Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land and Denmark. 


CORONATION INSURANCE 

Nine months still are lacking to the 
coronation of the British king and al- 
ready insurances at Lloyds are being 
placed. The policies are taken out mostly 
by trades people whose business would 
be injured in the event of its not taking 
place. Policies against rain are the most 
frequent. 





French Civil Commotion 


Risks in London Market 


Considerable insurance has lately been 
offered in the London market covering 
property in France against the risks 
of loss or damage caused by riots, 
strikes, and civil commotion. The pro- 
posals have included industrial buildings 
and their contents, as well as private 
houses throughout the country. A good 
deal of business has been written at 
varying rates of premium, but the ex- 
perience with this type of insurance in 
Spain should serve to induce some cau- 
tion. 

The demand for special insurances in 
Spain against the risks of civil distur- 
bance began to develop about two years 
ago and now there are considerable 
interests which may be affected. 





WANT FIREBOAT RETAINED 


If the fireboat Newarker is taken off 
patrol duty along Newark’s ten miles 
of Passaic River waterfront, an imme- 
diate increase in insurance rates in that 
section will result, the Schedule Rating 
Office of New Jersey has stated. A mes- 
sage to this effect was sent to Public 
Safety Director Duffy. 

Scores of plant managers and owners 
in the territory said they felt the pro- 
tection of the fireboat was necessary, 
and that it should be continued in opera- 
ion as soon as possible. They said they 
would transmit their sentiments to Duffy. 





LONDON BROKER HOLES IN ONE 

London insurance men would be inter- 
ested to know whether W. R. Ponting, 
prominent insurance broker of the Brit- 
ish metropolis and enthusiastic golfer, 
insured himself against the risk of doing 
a hole in one before he sailed: for 
America. Insurance or no insurance, 
Mr. Ponting did the trick at Montclair, 
N. J.—noling the seventh (147 yards) 
with a No. 6. Mr. Ponting is best 
known in the British sporting world as 
the donor of the gold cup’ and medals 
awarded in the Footballers’ Gold Com- 
petition. 


R. H. Leckey Canadian 
Manager Aetna (Fire) 


HEADQUARTER IN TORONTO 


With Hartford Fire Three Years and 
Prior to That Special Agent for 
Aetna- World Companies 








Robert H. Leckey of Toronto, long 
identified with the insurance business in 
Canada and who has held responsible 
positions with leading fire and marine 
companies, has been appointed Canadian 
manager of the Aetna (Fire) of Hart- 
ford, and its subsidiary, the World Fire 
& Marine. His headquarters will be in 
the Metropolitan Building in Toronto. 

Although he has been serving for the 
past three years as assistant manager in 
Canada for the Hartford Fire, Mr. 
Leckey is no stranger to the Aetna- 
World organizations with which he was 
formerly identified as special agent for 
Canada from 1921 to 1933 

Mr. Leckey was born in Toronto and 
received both his education and his early 
insurance training in that city. He start- 
ed his career in the Toronto office of 
the Western in 1906 and during the fif- 
teen years that preceded his previous 
association with the Aetna (Fire), held 
several positions of increasing impor- 
tance. He was identified for many years 
with the Canadian Fire Underwriters’ 
Association as a rating inspector. Dur- 
ing the World War Mr. Leckey did spe- 
cial inspection work on munition fac- 
tories for the Imperial Munition Board, 
after which he went overseas with the 
Canadian army. Mr. Leckey is married 
and lives in Toronto. 


HEADS MISS. RATING BUREAU 

. W. Sampson has become manager 
of the Mississippi Rating Bureau, suc- 
ceeding Lloyd T. Wheeler who is now 
secretary of the South Eastern Under- 
writers Association in Atlanta. Mr. 
Sampson has been superintendent of the 
Mississippi bureau and joined the or- 
ganization in 1921. A farewell dinner 
was given to Mr. Wheeler last Friday 
night at the Robert E. Lee Hotel in 
Jackson, Miss. 





Queen Mary Underwriters Make 
Presentation To Sir Percy Bates 


A presentation by Liverpool and Lon- 
don underwriters on behalf of the British 
marine offices of a silver rose bowl and 
plateau for the captain’s table in the 
Queen Mary was made in the Under- 
writers’ Rooms in Liverpool on August 
31—the day the Queen Mary lowered 
the Normandie’s eastward record. 

The bowl was handed to Sir Percy 
Bates, chairman of Cunard White Star, 
Ltd., by W. W. Harris, chairman of the 
Liverpool Underwriters’ Association. 

“Meritorious service and courage have 
been recognized,” said Mr. Harris, “but 
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never before have we been afforded such 
an opportunity to pay tribute to progress 
and achievement. In the Queen Mary 
we see the realization of national hope 
and pride, and we look upon the advent 
of this wonderful ship as the commence- 
ment of a new epoch in the history of 
British mercantile shipping. The blue 
ribbon was first won by a Cunard steam- 
er, the Britannic, in 1840, at a speed of 
eight and one-half knots. In common 
with the whole nation we congratulate 
the Cunard White Star Line and share 
with them their justifiable pride.” 

Sir Percy Bates, in acknowledging the 
gift, said that he could not recall ever 
before having been offered a present on 
behalf of underwriters, but, after all, 
the underwriters were his company’s 
partners in that enterprise, and without 
their assistance the Queen Mary would 
not now be afloat. 

“The way in which not only the world 
in general, but the underwriting world in 
particular, has been won round to the 
idea that there is virtue in such a large 
ship as the Queen Mary is remarkable,” 
declared Sir Percy. 

“I want you to understand that while 
we have during the last voyage let out 
the ship we had an object in what we 
were doing. We were engaged in con- 
sideration of the details of the Queen 
Mary’s sister ship, No. 552. In order to 
help us to a proper consideration of de- 
tails, a voyage such as this last trip of 
the Queen Mary is of very great assist- 
ance.. Accordingly I took counsel with 
our builders and our own technical staff, 
and as a result the permitted horsepower 
was enlarged for this voyage.” 
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CASUALTY ANbD SURETY 





750 at White Sulphur 
Aetna Casualty Meet 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS NOTED 





Interesting Papers Read by Home Office 
Men and Others; President Brain- 
ard’s W. L. Mooney Tribute 





By Clarence Axman 


If there was any gloom in the vicinity 
of the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., last week it was not 
observed by the writer. The Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety Co. was holding a na- 
tional convention and it was not only a 
splendid educational but a decidedly en- 
joyable affair. With consistent gains in 
production, satisfactory underwriting re- 
sults and many evidences that the coun- 





MORGAN B. 


BRAINARD 


try’s economic condition is showing 
splendid improvement the general agents 
and other field representatives were in 
good humor. 

There were about 750 persons present, 
including wives. There were some sons 
present, too, of fathers who have had 
long experience in representing the com- 
pany. One of these is James W. Henry, 
Jr., of Pittsburgh, graduate of Lawrence- 
ville and of Princeton who has been ten 
years with his father’s organization. 
James W. Henry, Sr., began with the 
Aetna in Pittsburgh in 1895. He has been 
president of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents, of the Insur- 
ance Federation of America, and is now 
president of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. He was gen- 
eral chairman of the Aetna’s convention 
committee. 


R. P. De Van, Jr. 


Another member of the younger gene- 
ration present who will go places, is R. 
P. De Van. Jr., of Charleston, W. Va., 
graduate of Washington and Lee where 
he got the Phi Beta Kappa key. His 
father, “Rudy” De Van, the former pres- 
ident of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, recently retired from of- 
fice as mayor of his city and he has had 
enough of public office. Few mayors 
faced a tougher job as the city had no 
income for seven months folowing 


(Continued on Page 42) 





A detailed report of the White Sxl- 
phur meeting of the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety will be found on Pages 39 to | 
42 inclusive. 





Insurance Needs Broad 
Educational Campaign 


J. A. ROBINSON TELLS WHY 





Prominent Buyer in Ad Conference Talk 
Raps Stress on Superiority of One In- 
surance System Over the Other 





For the first time in its history the 
Insurance Advertising Conference in an- 
nual session this week at Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y., had a prom- 
inent insurance buyer on its convention 
program who appraised objectively vari- 
ous types of insurance advertising. He 
was J. A. Robinson of McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., who is vice-president of the 
Risk Research Institute, Inc. Armed 
with a flock of suggestions, Mr. Robin- 
son’s central theme was that since in- 
surance companies have nothing to sell 
except service, advertising can never 
drive home the message of insurance 
until this simple fundamental fact is 
fully recognized. 

Mr. Robinson was frank in expressing 
his distaste for the type of insurance 
advertising which seemed only to stress 
the advantage of one system of insur- 
ance over another. In most insurance 
advertising aimed to reach the public at 
large, he said, the major theme was one 
conveying financial strength and stabil- 
ity, and much printers’ ink and money 
are expended in stressing this picture of 
solidity. But there is also a sizeable 
amount spent in extolling the superiority 
of one school of insurance over the com- 
peting school, the speaker declared, and 
in their eagerness to do this in the past 
he was afraid that some publicity direc- 
tors had resorted to statements and prac- 
tices that have lowered public confidence 
in the insurance institution. 


Insurance Advertising’s Major Task 


Developing his theme, Mr. Robinson 
described the major task of insurance 
advertising, broadly speaking, as con- 
cerning itself in a concerted educational 
capacity to make known the various op- 
portunities of taking advantage of a 
needful, useful and necessary service, 
with a campaign of education aimed to 
help, properly maintain and strengthen 
the good institution of insurance against 
many handicaps and onslaughts. 

In line with this campaign Mr. Robin- 
son thought that the stock companies, 
since they choose to get business through 
the agency system, should recognize the 
necessity of training agents so that they 
will be qualified to perform the prom- 
ises made in the companies’ advertising. 
In like manner, he said, the advertising 
director should know whether his com- 
pany is equipped to do well for the pol- 
icyholders the things he promises in his 
ads. He should interest himself in the 
scope of the coverage offered prospects, 
not only with respect to what it con- 
sists of, but how it should be expanded 
and refined to make it more attractive. 

Alarmed over the rapidly increasing 
so-called claim-mindedness of the Amer- 
ican public, Mr. Robinson suggested that 
a concerted program of education with 
regard to the whole realm of claim set- 
tlements might bear profitable fruit. He 
added that unless the public is educated 
in an intelligent manner, by a wisely 
conceived program of advertising, insur- 
ance next to the utilities, is the logical 
business to be exploited by the politicians 
on the basis of the establishment of a 
government monopoly. 

he speaker saw in this trend a chal- 
lenge to the insurance ad men to uphold 
and further such a program, in which 
the companies, legislative-wise, would 
occasionally take a positive position in- 
stead of confining their efforts strictly 
to defeating adverse legislation. 


Finally Mr. Robinson told why the 
companies should greatly increase their 
advertising expenditures. a 
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JOHN P. COFFAY, JR., TO N. Y. 





Becomes Maryland’s Comp. and Liability 
Manager Here; E. W. Carr Goes 
to Home Office 

John P. Coffay, Jr., is coming up to 
New York from the Baltimore home 
office of the Maryland Casualty next 
Monday to be manager of the compen- 
sation and liability underwriting depart- 
ment following the recent transfer of 
Edgar W. Carr to the home office. Mr. 
Coffay has been with the company for 
the past twelve years and, with a fine 
background, he is ready for his first 
branch office post. He has been an 
assistant in the compensation and liabil- 
ity department at Baltimore. 

Mr. Carr, who has been connected 
with the Maryland’s New York office 
for the past nine years, has already 
assumed his new post as assistant man- 
ager in the home office compensation 
and liability denartment. His _ entire 
career has been spent with the Mary- 
land, starting as a junior clerk in 1905, 
and gradually working himself up to 
home office underwriting supervisor. 





MISS ALICE T. STONE MARRIES 





Cape Cod Wedding and Reception of 
E. C. Stone’s Daughter Attended by 
400; Employers’ Executives Present 

In the delightful Cape Cod atmosphere 
of Wianno, Mass., Miss Alice Tufts 
Stone, daughter of Edward C. Stone, 
United States general manager, Employ- 
ers’ Liability, and Mrs. Stone, was mar- 
ried to John N. Trainer, Jr. of New York 
City, Saturday, September 12, in St. 
Peter’s Chapel there. Miss Stone was 
given away by her father, and following 
the church service a reception was held 
at Oyster Harbors Club, Osterville, 
Mass., attended by 400. Practically the 
entire executive staff of the Employers’ 
Group was present. An out-of-town in- 
surance guest was Claude W. Fairchild, 
assistant general manager, Association of 
sigma & Surety Executives, New York 

ity. 





A. W. MEYER HONORED 

Albert W. Meyer, manager, reinsur- 
ance record division, American Surety, 
celebrated his thirty-fifth anniversary 
with the company on September 10, and 
was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
given in the vice-presidents’ dining-room. 
President Lafrentz personally conducted 
him into the room and led off a general 
round of hand-shaking. Mr. Lafrentz 
then made a brief talk reviewing Mr. 
Meyer’s career and congratulated him. 





N. Y. BUYERS MEET 
The Insurance Buyers of New York, 


affiliated with Risk Research Institute, 


Inc., discussed “The Extra - territorial 
Application of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts” at its luncheon meeting yes- 
terday at the Hotel Astor, New York. 
A formal paper on the subject was pre- 
sented by Paul E. Dannenman of Thos. 


A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 





Claim Ass’n Election 
Seigniory Club, Quebec, Sept. 16— 
D. R. MacKenzie, Manufacturers Life 
of Toronto, was elected president of 
the International Claim Association at 
its closing convention session here 





today. He succeeds Robert K. Met- 
calf, Connecticut General. Newly 
elected vice-president is Daniel J, 


| Reidy, Guardian Life. F. L. Temple- | 

man, Maryland Casualty, and Louis 
| L. Graham, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, respectively treasurer and sec- 
retary, were reelected. 








TO BE LEGIONNAIRES’ HOST 





American Automobile Agents at Legion 
Meeting in Cleveland to Be Enter- 
tained by Messrs. Talkes and Sanders 


George W. Talkes, resident vice-presi- 
dent, American Automobile, in charge 
of its Cleveland branch office, is plan- 
ning a “Welcome to Cleveland” recep- 
tion for agents of the company who 
will be visiting the American Legion 
convention there during the week of 
September 21. Response from Legion- 
naires who are American Automobile 
agents indicate a large attendance at 
the open house to be held next Monday 
P. M. Mr. Talkes, associated with the 
company almost since its inception, is 
a gracious host. 

Cameron H. Sanders, Cincinnati branch 
manager, is aiding Mr. Talkes in the 
Cleveland arrangements, and he, too, 1s 
well fitted for the role. A major during 
the war, he still holds his rank in the 
Reserve Corps and is prominent in 
Legion and other military organizations. 





WM. E. STUMPF RESIGNS 


William E. Stumpf, assistant manager, 
Pittsburgh branch, United States F. & 
G., resigned as of September 15. Mr. 
Stumpf has been in the western Penn- 
sylvania field since 1926, having had ex- 
perience in all phases of underwriting 
and field work. He is past president 
of the Pittsburgh Accident & Health 
Managers Association, vice-president of 
the Casualty Association of Pittsburgh 
and director of the Insurance Club of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Stumpf’s future’ affiliation will be 
announced immediately upon his return 
from a much needed vacation. 





KATES MOUNTAIN LODGE LUNCH 

Wives of Aetna-Izers, attending the 
White Sulphur Springs convention last 
week at the Greenbrier Hotel, had a 
fine entertainment program. This in- 
cluded a luncheon and bridge at the 
Kates Mountain Lodge, golf and swim- 
ming. Bridge demonstration was by 
Mrs. C. A. Bissett, Kansas City. 

The committee having charge of en- 
tertainment for the women consisted of 
Mrs. W. L. Mooney, Mrs. C. B. Mor- 
com, Mrs. W. M. Smith, Mrs. C. G. 
Hallowell, Mrs. J. W. Henry and Mrs. 
C. A. Bissett. 
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INTERNATIONAL CLAIM ASS’N MEETING IN 


QUEBEC 





Quality Program Holds Interest of 
Nation’s Leading Claim Executives 


R. K. Metcalf’s Presidential Address Set Pace; Louis H. Pink, 
H. R. Gordon, R. W. Shackleford, Herbert Adam and 
Dr. C. C. Birchard Speakers; Convention Well Planned 


A program of considerable merit held 
the interest of a large gathering of in- 
surance claim men for three days this 
week, convening at the Log Chateau, 
Seigniory Club, Quebec, Canada, for the 
annual meeting of the International 
Claim Association. The high calibre of 
poth speakers and their topics was the 
result of careful planning by the pro- 
gram makers, headed by Harlan S. Don 
Carlos of the Travelers. Far ahead of 
the annual gathering Mr. Don Carlos 
and his committee submitted a question- 
naire to each member of the association 
asking for suggestions as to the prob- 
lems they would most enjoy having dis- 
cussed. Replies were tabulated and the 
technical subjects of widest interest were 
then assigned to speakers who were be- 


lieved to be capable in handling them in 
the most effective and competent fash- 
ion. The results of this procedure have 
given great satisfaction to the program 
committee and the association itself. 


H. R. Gordon on “Say It With 
a Smile” 


Off to a fine start with the presiden- 
tial address of Robert K. Metcalf, Con- 
necticut General Life, the delegates were 


considerably impressed bv the “Say It 
With a Smile” address by Harold R. 
Gordon, executive secretary, Health & 


Accident Underwriters Conference, which 
came on the opening day. Mr. Gordon 
maintained that the thousands of letters 
sent to policyholders each year by the 
company claim departments were equal- 
lv as important in selling and advertis- 
int as the effective messaces of the 
sales or advertising staffs. He stressed 
that the man in the claim department 
of an accident and health company who 
writes letters to the company’s claim- 
ants must be a good salesman; that he 
must possess a psychological knowledce 
of the use of words to do a selling job 
whenever he writes to a disabled noli- 
cvholder; that every claim letter is a 
sales letter, 

In business-like fashion Mr. Gordon 
presented to his audience convincing rea- 
sons why the letter from the claim man 
to the claimant plays such an important 
ed in sustaining good will. “Obvious- 

"he said, “we are not going to reach 
a U topia of a completely satisfied public, 
but we can do much to avoid an un- 
lavorable attitude toward our business 

VY giving more consideration to the 
character of the Ictters we write to 
claimants.” 


Favors Use of Good Form Letters 


One of the speaker’s suggestions was 
to build up g radu: illy a set of standard 
or form letters, usable with slight mod- 
ificati ons jn answering common cl. aim in- 
quiries. He suggested: “Start in with 
one letter—then slowly but carefully add 
to this file from time to time. Prepare 
4 good collection of opening sentences 
and a similar number of effective closing 
Paravraphs. It would be worth while to 
‘pend considerable time in developing a 
legiexl explanation of each of the most 
commonly misunderstood policy provi- 
sions that might be used almost ver- 
batim in many letters. 

“Eventually a file of letters will be 
available, saving much time in dictation, 
climinating the habitual use of stock 


phrases and unfavorable words, and -cre- 
ating through its constant use a friendly, 
sympathetic and courteous letter-writing 
attitude that will reflect credit to the 
accident and health business.” 


Types and Tone of Claim Letters 

Mr. Gordon gave in detail his views 
on the types of claim correspondence, 
classifying them into three general 
groups: 

(1) Letters accompanying claim check in- 
volving no question as to liability or amount 
due; (2) Letters explaining an adjustment; 
(3) Letters denying all liability. 

He said claims of a type described in the 
first group, which are paid with little 
or no delay, constitute the large part of 
the total number of claims. 

As to the tone of the letter, which has 
much to do with the effect produced by 
a ietter, the speaker urged that every 
claim correspondent should make certain 
the at he uses (1) a positive tone, (2) a 

“reader” tone, and (3) a friendly and 
courteous tone. Good and bad examples 
of letters actually mailed were given in 
each case. 

Speaking of the three parts of a claim 
letter—the opening sentence or _ para- 
eraph, the explanatory part, and clos- 
ing sentence—Mr. Gordon stressed the 
need for having friendly words of greet- 
ing in opening the letter. He said that 
the first sentence tunes in the claimant 
to a friendly, receptive mood, and it 
helped to put him “in the same mental 
stride with you throughout the entire 
letter.” The explanatory section, he de- 
clared, should be concise, clear, com- 
pletely explanatory and, more than 
everything else, logical. He regarded 
the close as the letter writer’s chance 
to inject a “selling” appeal. 


Shackleford on Disability Decisions 


A notable contribution to the conven- 


tion program was the address by R. W. 
Shackleford, Tampa lawyer, on “Recent 
and Unusual Disability Decisions in Ac- 
cident, Health and Life Insurance 
Claims.” Mr. Shackleford’s findings, 
contained in a fifty-eight-page pamphlet, 
gave conclusive evidence that he had 
made an exhaustive study of his subject. 
In his introduction he .was concerned 
with significance of the phrase “total 
disability” and said in part: 

Certain it is that the phrase has a 
strange power to cause any court to 
break out in a rash of construction, and 
yet, were we working a cross-word puz- 
zle and came toa five letter word mean- 
ing “complete in degree,” “utter,” “ab- 
solute,” we would quite likely be able to 
get the answer. Nor, probably, would 
we be stumped by (a ten letter word 
’ “absence of phy- 


meaning “incapacity,” 
sical, intellectual or moral powers, 
means, fitness or the like.” Be that as 


it may, it appears fairly certain that if 
practically any judge were being psy- 
choanalyzed and the phrase “total dis- 
ability” were propounded that his im- 
mediate reaction would be: “ambiguous,” 
“uncertain.” Possibly the words “total” 
and “disability” were never intended to 
be put together, but it is too late now 
and we must take the phrase as we find 


it and pay off on its so-called legal 
meaning. 
Admittedly this is difficult in that it 


necessitates a unit of measurement 
which will gauge the human equation, 
and its complex latent capacities “of 
will power and condition of mind.” 


Were we dealing with the phrase, 
apart from insurance contracts, our only 
concern would be with the angle of 
“quantity” or degree of disability. 

The same would be true were we con- 
fronted only with “occupational policies,” 
as in such cases we are merely required 
to determine the question of the as- 
sured’s ability, vel non, to follow a fixed 
or definite occupation. However, when 
confronted with a policy which requires 
that the disability must be such as to 
prevent the assured from engaging in 
“any occupation” we must determine, not 
only the angle of “quantity” or degree, 
but also that of “quality,” i, “what 
line or lines of work must he (the as- 
sured) be unable to perform to come 
within the terms of his policy?” 





Prominent on Program 








LOUIS H. PINK 


New York Sup’t who spoke on 
“Arbitration or Law Suits” 





HAROLD R. GORDON 


H. & A. Conference Executive who said 
“Say It With A Smile” 





Pink Urges Arbitration 
As Good Will Builder 


PARTICULARLY IN CASUALTY INS. 





N. Y. Superintendent Refers to Hart- 
ford A. & I., Zurich and F c 
As Biggest Uses of the Pie 


A strong endorsement of the arbitra- 
tion method of settling insurance cases, 
particularly in the casualty field, was 
given by Superintendent of Insurance 
Louis H. Pink of New York State on 
Tuesday in addressing the Quebec con- 
vention of the International Claim As- 


sociation. Superintendent Pink recom- 
mended that arbitration should be part 
of the general policy of claim proce- 
dure; predicted that it will not only save 
time and money for the companies but 
“it is still more important as a force for 
mutual understanding and good will.” 
Declaring that greater liberality with 
honest claimants and less liberality with 
dishonest ones will go a long way to 
promote public confidence and respect 
the speaker said: 

“If the companies are ready and will- 
ing to arbitrate all honest disputes and 
the public is aware of that fact policy- 
holders will have greater trust in insur- 
ance companies. From the insurance 
angle it is as an adjunct to claim proce- 
dure that arbitration may prove most 
valuable. If arbitration is to be extend- 
ed and developed in the insurance field 
it must be largely through the enthusias- 
tic support of claim adjusters. You make 
the reputation of the companies which 
you represent. As Superintendent Van 
Schaick so well put it in his address 
before this association two years ago 
‘Claim men are producers of reputation 
that is an asset beyond value.’” 


34 Casualty Co.’s. Cooperating 


Superintendent Pink called the casu- 
alty business the fertile field for arbi- 
tration. The use of the plan between life 
companies and their policyholders is con- 
siderably restricted and in fire insurance 
no very great opportunity exists for its 
operating. He credited the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
for constructive efforts in arousing the 
interest of member companies in arbi- 
trating disputes between each other, 
through the medium of the American 
Arbitration Association. He was glad 
to note: “There is a better feeling now 
between litigants, and an absence of ran- 
cor which often accompanies long-drawn 
out court battles.” Former Superintend- 
ent George S. Van Schaick is chairman 
of the insurance arbitration council of 
the A. A. 

In all thirty- four casualty companies 
are cooperating in the movement but Mr. 
Pink said that only about half a dozen 
of them refer a substantial number of 
cases to arbitration. Thus, the main dif- 
ficulty to be overcome, he said, is to get 
the carriers to submit a larger number 
of cases and to secure the consents of 
the plaintiffs’ attorneys. The three com- 
panies which have used arbitration most 
are the Hartford Accident, Zurich Gen- 
eral and the Fidelity & Casualty, and 
the speaker said they had submitted a 
total of 1,044 cases. 

Mr. Pink made a number of construc- 
tive suggestions, chief among them being 
that all companies adopt. riders to poli- 
cies such as the Metropolitan Casualty 
has used since 1928, under which the 
company agrees to arbitrate. He said 
the New York Department is favorable 
to a suggestion made of setting up a 
permanent bureau devoted to arbitration 
service but he thought that “such a 
bureau would merely duplicate the work 
of the American Arbitration Association 
and the bar associations.” As to making 
arbitration compulsory the Superintend- 
ent said that while eventually some such 
provision may be wise and proper, the 
business is not yet ready for it. 
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Simplification of General Reinsurance 


Corporate Set-Up To Be Voted Oct. 14 


A proposal designed to simplify the 
corporate structure of the General Re- 
insurance Group and to effect operating 
economies, approved September 10 by 
the boards of directors of General Alli- 
ance Corp. and its subsidiary, General 
Reinsurance Corp., will be submitted to 
stockholders on October 14. The plan 
involves the dissolution of General Alli- 
ance Corp. and the distribution to its 
present stockholders of one share of 
General Reinsurance stock in exchange 
for each two shares of General Alliance 
stock held. 

General Alliance Corp. has operated 
only as a holding company. Besides 


owning all of the stock except directors’ 
qualifying shares of General Reinsur- 
ance, which operates in the field of 
casualty and surety reinsurance, it owns 
directly 53% and indirectly, through 
General Reinsurance, an additional 42% 
of the capital stock of the North Star 
in the fire field, and controls Herbert 
Clough, Inc. In the event the plan is 
approved by the stockholders of the 
twe companies, General Alliance will 
turn over its holdings of North Star 
stock to the General Reinsurance. 

On September 25 the General Alliance 


will pay a stock dividend to holders of 
record September 15 amounting to one 
share of its stock for each twenty-two 
shares held, which will have the effect 
of bringing the outstanding capital stock 
up to the authorized amount of 400,000 
shares. In the case of fractional shares, 
cash will be paid on the basis of the 
market price prevailing on the day of 
record, and no fractional shares will be 
issued. There are 200,000 shares of 
General Reinsurance Corp. stock author- 
ized and outstanding. 

The North Star’s directors have de- 
clared a dividend of $4 a share on its 
120,000 shares of capital stock, payable 
October 16 to shareholders of record 
October 15, the payment, however, be- 
ing contingent upon the stockholders’ 
authorization of the completion of the 
reorganization plan and contingent upon 
the transfer to General Reinsurance, 
prior to October 15, of the North Star 
stock now held by General Alliance. 

Besides simplifying the corporate 
structure of the group and effecting 
operating economies, completion of the 
plan, according to Edgar H. Boles, who 
heads the group of companies, should 
further strengthen the financial position 
of General Reinsurance and will enable 
stockholders to own the shares of an 
operating insurance company rather than 
a holding company. 





Pacific Indemnity Makes 


Substantial Premium Gains 

Substantial increases in both gross and 
net premiums written by Pacific Indem- 
nity of Los Angeles in the first six 
months of this year were shown in fig- 
ures recently released. For the six 
months ended June WH, 1936, gross pre- 
miums totaled $3,166,993 as compared 
with $2,455,767 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1935, showing an increase of 
$711,226 or 28.96%. Net premiums for 
the period, after deducting reinsurance 
ceded, amounted to $2,831,161, as com- 
pared with $2,202,182, a gain of $628,978 
or 28.56%. 

Net premiums earned for the first half 
of 193% aggregated $2,621,656, as against 
$2,208,969 last year—showing an increase 
of $412,687 or 18.68%. 

The Pacific Indemnity’s total under- 
writing and investment earnings, ex- 
cluding profit or loss from sale of securi- 
ties, writeoffs and appreciation in market 
value of securities, for the six months 
ended June 3, were equal to $2.21 per 
share, and for the twelve months ended 
June 30 were equal to $4.29 per share. 

Liquidating value, using market value 
of securities on June 30, was $33.63 per 
share, compared with $30.79 per share 
en December 31, 1935, and $28.34 per 
share on June 30, 1935. Directors de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
30 cents a share, payable October 1 to 
stock of record September 15. 





HARTFORD SAFETY MEETING 


J. F. Anderson of Hartford A. & I. Is 
Speaker at Local Chamber of 
Commerce Affair 
John F. Anderson, supervising district 
engineer, Hartford Accident, widely ex- 
perienced in handling accident prevention 
for large trucking concerns, was the 
speaker at a commercial vehicle safety 
meeting of the Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce on September 15 in the audi- 
torium of the Hartford Electric Light 
Co. C. T. Van Vliet, chairman, public 
education and publicity division of the 
chamber of commerce, was in charge of 
the affair, which was attended by all in- 
terested in safe driving. The new movie, 
“The Truck and the Driver,” was also 

shown. 





LESLIE’S BUSY PROGRAM 





Bureau Executive Spoke Yesterday Be- 
fore Hotel Men in St. Louis; Slated 
For Royal & Globe Meetings 
William Leslie, associate general man- 
ager, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, has a busy Sep- 
tember speaking program which started 
off yesterday with his appearance at the 
annual meeting of the American Hotel 
Association in St. Louis and at which his 
topic was “The Making of Hotel Lia- 
bility Rates and the Prevention of Ac- 

cidents.” 

During the week of September 21 Mr. 
Leslie will appear at both the Royal In- 
demnity and Globe Indemnity silver an- 
niversary gatherings. At the Royal’s 
affair in Atlantic City he will speak on 
Wednesday with the topic “Looking Back 
Over Twenty-five Years” and the follow- 
ing day at the Globe’s meeting in the 
Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y., 
he will talk on rate making with particu- 
lar reference to automobile insurance. 





WILKES-BARRE APPOINTMENT 





William Muller, Prominent Public Man 
and Musician, Made Aetna Casualty 
& Surety General Agent 
William Muller, prominent in the pub- 
lic life of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has been 
made general agent of the Aetna C. & S. 
He was a former captain of marines, 
chairman of the Luzerne Republican 
County Committee, and was elected 
County Controller. A very fine musician 
he has been a soloist with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. He sang on two succes- 
sive evenings at the Aetna Casualty & 

Surety conventions last week. 





DEADLINE NOV. 15 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has fixed November 15, Sunday, as its 
closing date for the filing of auto lia- 
bility, property damage and cargo insur- 
ance by interstate trucking lines. 





OHIO ASS’N MEETS OCT. 27-28 

The Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents will be in annual session at Co- 
lumbus, October 27-28, 


$6,800,000 BOND 





Arranged by American Surety to Cover 
Construction of Ten Eyck Bldgs. in 
Williamsburg Section of Bklyn. 

The American Surety recently ar- 
ranged contract bonds aggregating 
$6,800,000, covering the construction of 
the superstructure of The Ten Eyck 
buildings in the Williamsburg section of 
Brooklyn. Owing to the magnitude of 
the obligation, a number of other com- 
panies were brought in as co-sureties by 
the American. 

The contract for the buildings was 
awarded by the Housing Division of the 
P. W. A. to Starrett Brothers and Eken, 
Inc. of New York City on a bid of 
$7,556,400. This project is one of P. W. 
A.’s two low-rent developments in 
Greater New York and is the biggest 
housing project in the country. It will 
take approximately one year to complete 
and will contain 1,614 apartments. 





TO DRAFT O. D. BILL 
Pennsylvania Commission at Work on 
Tentative Bill to Submit to 1937 Leg- 
islature; Based on Schedule Plan 


A sub-committee of the Pennsylvania 
Commission on Occupational Disease 
Compensation, recently appointed, is now 
at work on a tentative draft of legisla- 
tion to present to the 1937 session of the 
state legislature which convenes next 
January. This draft, it is understood, 
will be prepared on the schedule method, 
listing by name the occupational diseases 
to which Pennsylvania workers are ex- 
posed. The sub-committee was asked to 
make this list flexible. Represented on 
the drafting committee are the United 
Mine Workers of America, Pennsylvania 
Medical Society, Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Labor, the bar, and the state’s 
WPA through Dr. S. B. Sweeney of its 
compensation and safety division. 

For the past four months Dr. W. B. 
Fulton, industrial hygiene chief in the 
state’s department of labor and industry 
who is secretary of the O. D. commis- 
sion, has been directing a survey of pro- 
visions of industrial disease compensation 
laws in other states, and gathering data 
on O. D. hazards in Pennsylvania. The 
survey indicates that 11.5% of all work- 
ers in Pennsylvania manufacturing con- 
cerns are exposed to the dangers of sili- 
cosis and allied diseases. 





Welsh Professor Reports On 
Miners’ Silicosis Inquiry 

The result of an investigation into the 
causes of miners’ silicosis as set forth 
in a paper recently to the Institute of 
South Wales Engineers by Dr. T. David 
Jones, professor of mining at the Uni- 
versity College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire, is of interest to com- 
pensation underwriters here. 

Dealing with the causation of silicosis, 
Dr. Jones said that research at the 
Banting Institute, Toronto, had shown 
clearly that the inhalation of small quan- 
tities of nitrous fumes along with the 
silica dust immensely increased the rate 
of formation of fibrotic nodules in the 
lungs. A realization of the importance 
of this factor caused the matter to be 
taken up with the explosive experts, 
and important conclusions have already 
been reached. 

The experiments which had been car- 
ried out proved that the principal factor 
affecting the proportion of nitrous fumes 
was the wetness or dryness of the con- 
dition of firing. 

Professor Jones’s deduction from a 
comprehensive statistical inquiry is that 
the harm attributed solely to dust in 
anthracite mines is in fact the result- 
ant of a number of factors, an impor- 
tant one being exposure to cold on the 
“spakes,” or trolley trains, taking men 
in or out of the collieries. Protection 
of the men when riding on trolleys 
would, he is convinced, go a long way 
to prevent the development of silicosis. 

As to the curative treatment of sili- 
cosis, he considers it imperative that 
experts on pulmonary diseases should 





Finance Facilities For 
American States Agents 


NEW AUTO INVESTMENT Corp. 





Its Field Manager Is E. L. Steph 
for Past Fourteen Years with 
Fidelity & Casualty 





The Automobile Investment Corp. of 
Indianapolis has recently been formed 
to offer automobile finance facilities ex. 
clusively to the agents of the American 
States Insurance Co. of the same city, 
as well as providing complete facilities 


E. L. STEPHENSON 


for insurance premium financing. This 
company’s first appointment is that of 
E. L. Stephenson as field manager in 
charge of the agency organization, who 
resigned from the New York branch 
office of the Fidelity & Casualty a few 
weeks ago and has already started his 
new duties. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan law school and with the 
U. S. Marines during the war, Mr. 
Stephenson has spent the past fourteen 
years, his entire insurance career, with 
the F. & C. For ten years he managed 
branches of the company in Lansing, 
Flint, Indianapolis and Louisville. For 
the past two years he has been in New 
York City .doing special work for the 
home office. 

Dudley R. Gallahue is president of 
the Automobile Investment Corp. and 
Edward F. Gallahue is its secretary and 
treasurer, these being the same offices 
they hold in the American States. The 
authorized capital of the new corpora- 
tion is $300,000, and on the basis on 
which the stock is being sold an addi- 
tional $150,000 will be contributed to 
surplus. Some of Indiana’s leading fig- 
ures in the business and financial field 
are stockholders in the company. 

The Gallahues state that the company 
was formed after an exhaustive study 
of the automobile financing field and 
the competitive problems faced by the 
agent, which diverts millions of dollars 
annually from regular agency channels. 
Under the plan adopted by the Automo- 
bile Investment Corp. their agents are 
placed in a position to finance new cars 
immediately for their clients on the new 
low cost 6% plan, and are thereby en- 
abled to meet the rates of the leading 
finance companies and retain the insur- 
ance of their policyholders. 

At present the Automobile Investment 
Corp. is operating exclusively in Indiana 
but its activities will be extended into 
the adjoining states through its agency 
channels by the first of 1937. 





take up the matter at once, and that 
the Welsh National Memorial Associa- 
tion should be asked to make provision 
for the treatment of silicotic cases, even 
though tuberculosis was absent. 
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AETNA C. @ S. CONVENTION AT WHITE SULPHUR 





Wm. L. Mooney’s Rules 
For Agency Guidance 


HIS IDEA OF THE MODEL AGENT 





test State in Union Is State of 
Crvtind: Every Field Man Should 
Have a Goal and Reach It 





When Vice-President William  L. 
Mooney, chief of production, arose to 
conclude the business sessions of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety at White Sul- 
phur Springs on Friday noon of last 
week he was given a long and enthusias- 
tice burst of applause. The demonstra- 
tion from the floor was not only one of 





MOONEY 


WILLIAM L. 


personal regard but the field men wanted 
him to know how thoroughly they had 
enjoyed the convention. Mr. Mooney 
concluded his remarks by telling of rules 
and principles which would guide him 
if he were in the field as an agent. He 
said: 

“If I were an agent I would know 
my business better than my competitor’s. 

“If I were an agent I would employ 
others to do my clerical work as soon 
as I could afford to bring about that sit- 
uation, so that I might devote my own 
time to production of business. 

“If I were an agent I would advertise, 
supplementing the splendid publicity 
work of the company. 

“If I were an agent I would circulate 
not only among prospective customers 
but among old clients too. 

“If I were an agent I would take an 
active part in the civic affairs of my 
community, working for its good in as 
many directions as I could. 


A Definition 

“If I were an agent I would recognize 
that the chief difference between stock 

d non-stock insurance is the agent. 

“If I were an agent I would further 
recognize that the greatest state in the 
Jnion is the state of mind and, therefore, 

be an optimist. 

“If I were an agent I would plan my 
work and work my plan. 

“If I were an agent I would recognize 
that there is just as much difference be- 
tween an agent and a solicitor as there 
is between a violinist and a fiddler. 

“If I were an agent I would have an 
objective and not rest content until I 

Teached my goal. 
I were an agent I would take ad- 


Underwriting Must Be 
Sound, Says Morcom 


IS AHEAD 





IF NOT, TROUBLE 





Aetna Vice-President Sees Continuation 
of 1935 Improvement for Conserva- 
tively Managed Companies 


Addressing the White Sulphur Springs 
convention of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co. last week, Vice-President C. 
B. Morcom called attention to a state- 
ment he made at an Aetna convention 
five years ago in which he prophesied 
that any companies operating under a 
policy of liberal underwriting designed 
to produce premium volume without re- 
gard to quality on the theory that their 
investment departments could produce 
such enormous and constantly increasing 
profits that the possibility or probability 
of losses from underwriting operations 
could be disregarded were heading to- 
wards their downfall. 

Occurrences during the past few years 
amply have borne out the truth of his 
statement. Certain companies have fallen 
by the wayside. Some others have been 
compelled drastically to change their 
financial structure, restrict their opera- 
tions, put in new underwriting rules. 


Urges Caution 


“These years have been hard years 
for all insurance companies,” said Mr. 
Morcom, “but when all is said and done 
the record of the casualty companies 
during the depression years is one of 
which we can be proud.” 

Discussing the situation today, Mr. 
Morcom said in part: 

“There is no question that at the 
moment the underwriting situation is 
much improved and the improvement 
starting in 1935 is continuing in 1936. 
Certainly, that is the Aetna’s experience 
and I believe is also the experience of 
other responsible companies. 

“As a class insurance company execu- 
tives are probably the greatest optimists 
on earth. They are hounds for punish- 
ment; and so it is quite likely that cer- 
tain companies, seeing an improvement 
in their underwriting results, will forget 
the past, and start again to acquire pre- 
mium volume regardless of quality. If 
they do, they had now better get ready 
for the trouble they are surely headed 
for not only because there are still 
plenty of underwriting headaches ahead, 
but there is also still a real investment 
problem. 

“It is not quite the same as the one 
we had a few years ago, but it is a 
problem just the same. The problem 
today is—how to invest your funds so 
as to bring a reasonable return. I am 
not going to elaborate on this statement 
because I am not an investment man, 
but I make this statement on the author- 
ity of our president who told me in the 
same breath that there was still a real 
necessity that companies should make a 
profit out of their underwriting opera- 
tions, and not depend upon investment 
return for profit. 

“My subject is ‘Trends in the Casu- 
alty Business.’ Looking at the proposi- 
tion from the standpoint of the business 
as a whole I can’t see why any company 
conservatively managed, pursuing a 
sound underwriting policy, having an 
intelligent and loyal agency organiza- 





vantage of the educational facilities of- 
fered by my company. 


Luck Accompanies Hard Work 


“If I were an agent I would not run a 
one-man business. 

“If I were an agent I would sell all 
forms of insurance and be so prepared 
that my clients could depend upon me 
for accurate and sound advice. 

“If I were an agent I would recognize 
that the harder I worked the more luck 
I'd have.” 


tion, operating a high-grade and _ skill- 
ful claim and engineering department, 
should not get along and prosper rea- 
sonably well. 

“A company which hasn’t these aids 
won’t prosper in the long run. While 
conditions as a whole at the moment 
look somewhat brighter, there is still 
plenty of trouble in the offing for the 
companies, particularly on certain lines. 


No Change in Aetna’s Compensation 
Underwriting Policy 


“The miscellaneous casualty lines and 
the accident business have no particular 
problems at the moment. Workmen’s 
compensation and automobile business, 
however, are not so easy to dispose of. 

“As I see the present situation, so 
long as people are kept at work either 





CLIFFORD B. MORCOM 


by employers or with the aid of the 
Federal government, compensation busi- 
ness can be undertaken without causing 
undue apprehension, but if there should 
be any change in the general business 
situation and the unemployment situa- 
tion for any reason should become more 
acute, you may look for a repetition of 
the bad condition that existed up to the 
end of 1934. 

“Speaking for the Aetna, we propose 
to continue our present underwriting 
policy on workmen’s compensation busi- 
ness, believing as we do that it is suffi- 
ciently elastic and reasonable to take 
care of the proper requirements of our 
agency forces. 


Automobile Situation 


“Now as to the automobile situation. 

“At the present time I think that 
most companies are having better re- 
sults on their automobile business, al- 
though when we review the accident 
and death statistics resulting from auto- 
mobile operations, we cannot say with 
any confidence that there is any real 
improvement in that situation, nor am I 
so optimistic as to feel that the under- 
writing improvement is permanent. There 
isn’t any doubt but that during the past 
eighteen months the public has become 
alarmed over the automobile accident 
situation, and as a result campaigns have 
been started and supported by the pub- 
lic to reduce automobile accidents. These 
activities have already had their effect, 
and should continue to be effective until 
public interest wanes as it will, and then 
we can look for a return to the old 
conditions. I think that the most ef- 
fective accident reducer is law enforce- 
ment, and that can be had if the public 
demands it. The fear of the law will 
bring about more careful driving on the 
part of automobile operators than any 
safety or educational campaign can ever 
produce. 

“One of the encouraging sights in the 


automobile underwriting situation is the 
fact that the private car business of the 
companies is again on the increase. At 
one time many companies were con- 
cerned about the falling off in premium 
volume in the private car business, and 
many feared it was all going to mutual 
companies. The figures did not bear 
that out, as there were many millions 
of dollars of premiums dropped by stock 
companies that could not be found in 
the mutual figures, and it now appears 
that a great deal of the insurance was 
dropped through lack of funds, and that 
many of those same people now having 
some money are again in the market 
for insurance. 

“The National Bureau companies are 
convinced that looking to the future the 
loss situation on automobile business and 
in fact all liability business cannot be 
cured by rate increases, and that we 
must directly attack the loss situation 
itself. We all know that there is a 
great deal of fraud in connection with 
the personal injury claim situation; fake 
injuries and exaggerated injuries, crooked 
lawyers, doctors, claimants. A move- 
ment is under way supported by stock 
casualty companies to improve the fraud 
Situation. The surface has only been 
scratched, but the results to date have 
clearly demonstrated the wisdom of the 
move, and already there is a formidable 
list of crooked claimants, doctors, and 
lawyers accepting, but not enjoying, the 
hospitality of some of the states in some 
of their institutions, which they provide 
for certain classes of guests, meaning 
state prisons. 


Looking Facts in the Face 


“Like all underwriters, I have been 
somewhat conservative in my remarks, 
and I imagine that most of you think 
I have leaned on the pessimistic side in 
reviewing the future in this business, 
particularly as respects the compensa- 
tion business. I am not a pessimist by 
nature, and I certainly do not think that 
the casualty business is going to the 
demnition bow-wows. I think we can 
take care of ourselves no matter what 
happens. We, however, are not fooling 
ourselves just because at the moment 
things are looking a little better, and 
that is why I have commented as I have 
on the present trends. 

“We have an established underwriting 
policy which we have maintained now 
for some time. It is based, I think, on 
common sense principles, and has in it 
sufficient elasticity to take care of the 
reasonable needs of any worthwhile 
agent of the company. 

“We pride ourselves that when the 
business goes on the books, we are in 
a position to give the very best in the 
way of claim and/or engineering service, 
if needed. You are going to hear some- 
thing about these services, as well as 
the many other service facilities we 
maintain, both for our assureds and also 
our agents, and after these business ses- 
sions are over, I think you will have 
to conclude that no matter what the 
trends are in the casualty business, this 
year Or any year thereafter, the Aetna 
is in the business to stay.” 


S. F. Westbrook 


(Continued from Page 40) 





for the people in your cities and coun- 
ties. We think we are handling most 
situations with consideration; feel sure 
we are making friends for the company 
as well as being a help to the communi- 
ties where you are selling insurance,” he 
stated. 

Mr. Westbrook said that soon after 
the depression started President Brain- 
ard said: “Our confidence in agricultural 
land as security for mortgage loan in- 
vestment remains unbroken.” The Aetna 
Life resumed making farm mortgages en- 
ergetically three or four years ago. The 
farms sold by the company in the last 
decade were at a slight book profit. 
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Decade Sees Cash Paid 
For 4 of Loan Exposure 


WESTBROOK GIVES FIGURES 
Aetna Visors. Says Co. Has Made 
$50,500,000 New Mortgage Loans and 
Sold $4,200,000 Realty in Period 





In a talk to the Aetna Life field con- 
vention in White Sulphur Springs last 
week Vice-President Stillman F. West- 
brook, in charge of the company’s loan 
department and one of the outstanding 
men in this field, told the agents what 
has happened to the Aetna Life mort- 
gage loan and real estate investment ex- 
posure. Over the ten and six 
months ending June 30, 1936, and be- 
ginning December 31, 1925, the exposure 
was $150,500,000 as follows: 

Mortgage loans and real estate invest- 
ment, December 31, 1925, $100 000,000. 

Mortgages made January, 1926-June 5H, 
1936, $50,500,000. 

During these ten years and six months 
51.2% of the exposure has been paid off 
in cash; 19.4% has been taken into real 
estate of which 144% 
a profit, and 29.4% remains on the books 


years 


has been sold at 


as live loans. 

The total mortgages paid to the Aetna 
Life in that period of a little more than 
a decade are $77,100,000. In the 
period the company sold $4,200,000 in real 
estate. On June 30, 1936, the investment 
in real estate account was $25,000,000 and 
investment account 


same 


the mortgage loan 


was $44,200,000. 

Mr. Westbrook said that the mortgage 
loan investment is a _ peculiarly long 
range investment, constantly changing in 
its aspect so that it is difficult to ap- 
praise a situation at any particular time 
as typical. The Aetna Life had a mort- 
gage loan and real estate investment ac- 
count of $100,000,000 on December 31, 
1925, but as this is not a static situation 
the picture can only be seen in proper 
perspective by following the course of 
the company’s investments from the 
start to the present time period. The 
Aetna Life began making loan invest- 
ments in 1858. From that time to date 
profits have been credited and losses 
charged both on the capital side and on 
the disbursements and income side. At 
one time the general public believed that 
mortgages on real estate, whether se- 
cured by agricultural or urban real es- 
tate, were considered impervious to 
trouble but when the panic got well un- 
der way (about 1930-31) mortgages on 
real estate were regarded in many quar- 
ters as about the worst investment that 
could be made. Neither viewpoint is cor- 
rect. Each was an exaggeration. 

“I venture to guess that for the period 
of nearly eighty years of the Aetna Life 
existence you will find that with neither 
our company nor any other company no 
part of the investment portfolio will show 
a more satisfactory condition, both in re- 
spect to capital values and to earning 
records, than in the field of mortgage 
investment,” said Mr. Westbrook. “The 
return on funds invested is important, 
but through the entire history of the 
Aetna Life our main thought and effort 
have been to keep in sight and to main- 
tain the integrity of the principal. In 
short, soundness in securities.” 

The Aetna Life is lending money in 
most states and in many cities. In Mr. 
Westbrook’s opinion no division of the 
insurance business has more to offer in 
the way of human interest than has the 
mortgage business with its trials’ and 
tribulations. 

“It is important to you that this busi- 
ness be handled by us with consideration 

(Turn Back to Page 39) 
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Aetna Organization In 
N. Y. Has 955 Employes 


39% ARE IN SERVICE UNIT 





Vice-President John S. Turn Pays Trib- 
ute to Agents and Brokers of 
Greater New York 





John S. Turn, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies, 
told the convention of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety Co. at White Sulphur 
last week that the New York office with 
its branches in Brooklyn and Forty-sec- 
ond Street has 328 city and suburban 
agents, the latter located outside of 





JOHN S. TURN 


Greater New York in Long Island and 
in Westchester and Rockland counties. 
The New York office has in its employ 
955 persons, of whom sixty-one are at 
the Brooklyn office and forty at the 


Forty-second Street office. Of this to- 
tal there are employed in the claims, 
medical, legal, inspection and payroll 


audit departments 367. In other words, 
39% of the entire staff is engaged in 
service to the producer and his policy- 
holders. 

The New York office was started as 
a branch of. the company when the 
Aetna Life began to do miscellaneous 
casualty business. It has operated as a 
separate unit of the home office since 
January 1, 1918. Before coming with the 
New York office as an officér in charge 
Mr. Turn had experience as a casualty 
agent or manager for many years in 
Scranton, Buffalo, St. Louis, Cleveland 
and Philadelphia. 


Low-Down on New York Producers 


In discussing the production situation 
Mr. Turn said that as an insurance man 
in these various cities outside of New 
York he frequently encountered the 
viewpoint that the New York offices of 
the casualty companies and the agents 
and brokers in New York were “pirates 
to be hated.” He declared that after 
many years at the New York office he 
believes that in the main agents and 
brokers in New York City are most ac- 
tive and industrious and are maintaining 
a real service for their clients. In dis- 
cussing New York brokers in nation- 
wide business he said in part: 

“I think there can be no doubt but 
that there are more headquarters for 
big business located in New York City 
than in any other city of the United 
States. Consequently it is the New York 
City producer who has the opportunity 
to make contacts with people at the head 

(Continued on Page 42) 





Sales Philosophy Of 
Late William G. Wilson 


TOLD. BY CORBY, HIS SUCCESSOR 





Former General Agent Never Tried to 
Buck Stone Walls; Didn’t Beg 


For Business 





The late William G. Wilson, general 
agent, Cleveland, O., one of the greatest 
production figures in the casualty world, 
was missed at the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety convention at White Sulphur. He 
had always been a prominent figure at 
those gatherings, not only in the conven- 
tion itself but in its social life. At the 
request of Chairman William L. Mooney 
the convention last week arose in a silent 
tribute to the Cleveland man’s memory. 

On the program was George E. Corby, 
now manager at Cleveland. His subject 
was large risks, and during his talk he 
gave some of “Billy” Wilson’s sales phil- 
osophy in connection with selling large 


premium business. Some of this phil- 


osophy follows: 
Understate, Don’t Overstate Your Case 


“No one can secure all the desirable 
risks, a fact overlooked by many agents. 
Logic is not the open sesame to all doors. 
Therefore, when it apparently is hopeless 
to get the business, don’t waste further 
time on it but get busy in some other 
direction. An agent might know all the 
officers of a corporation but one. If 
that particular officer has the deciding 
influence and is a stone wall, save your 
ammunition. As you can’t.climb the wall 
you’d better try and climb some other 
wall where there’s a fighting chance. 

“Don’t beg for business. Before you 
go in you must be in possession of the 
pertinent facts about the risk and as- 
sured and present an argument which 
will give you a foothold. With your 
foot in the door you have accomplished 
the first step. When you go after a big 
risk, have a comprehensive set-up. Then 
don’t overstate your case. If anything, 
understate it. Talk to customers on the 
basis that you can save them money, but 
not at the sacrifice of service. 

“Stress the importance of the fact that 
no company sells its policy for less than 
it considers it is worth. Don’t knock 
the other fellow’s proposition, but ex- 
press curiosity to know where he can 
buy a dollar’s worth of anything for 
seventy-five cents. 


Admit Defects, But Promise Improve- 
ments 


“Don’t argue that either you or the 
company is perfect; admit that there are 
still some things you can learn about 
the business. Insist, however, in the face 
of underwriting or rating system criti- 
cisms that while perfection has not been 
achieved improvements are constantly 
being made. Emphasize the importance 
of dealing with a company ‘*whose prac- 
tices are fair and sound. 

“In getting back to the rate proposi- 
tion it is well to call attention to the 
fact that with half a hundred companies 
working for uniformity in rating and 
forms it is not possible for ‘everybody 
to be out of step but Jim.’ 

“Deliver exactly what you sold, or, if 
possible, deliver a little bit more. You 
told the prospect you were good; prove 


t. 

“Watch changes in underwriting regu- 
lations and rules, and get to the customer 
with a legitimate proposition before the 
other fellow does. Don’t forget that in- 
sistently, consistently and persistently 
your competitors are trying to submarine 
you on your deficiencies. Correct your 
deficiencies. You get the business be- 
cause you’re on your toes. Keep in that 
position, or you'll begin to lose your bus- 
iness, 





W. M. Smith Says Public 
Is Now Surety-Minded 


IT LEARNS FROM DEPRESSION 





No Mystery or Magic in Fidelit 
Surety Business; F teadoenanalll " 


Not Difficult 


Wilmot M. Smith, vice-president of 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, told the cas. 
ualty convention at White Sulphur that 
the building of a successful fidelity and 
surety premium income requires no magic 
nor possession of unusual attainments, 

here s no mystery in the business” he 
said. “It is not a specialty line to b 
developed only by experts. Of course 
a fundamental and working knowledge is 
necessary as in all lines of insurance, byt 
one can be successful in no line without 
applying himself to learn those funda- 
mentals.” 

The fidelity and surety department of 
the Aetna organization is twenty-five 
years old. One of the reasons why fidel- 
ity and surety offers such a fine field 
for development is because of the grow- 
ing appreciation of its need. Especially 
are employers fully aware of the wave 
of defalcations which swept the business 
world. They have become surety-minded, 

Some Lessons of Depression 

“The recent depression, which contrib- 
uted largely to the failure of a number 
of surety companies, also brought home 
to many business men that large and in- 
volved defalcations frequently remained 
undiscovered for many years and that 
protection had been purchased through 
companies unable to weather the storm,” 
said Mr. Smith. “In the sale of Aetna 
fidelity insurance there is no necessity 
or occasion to waste any time in selling 
our stability because assureds and pros- 
pective assureds everywhere know of our 
strength and this is a selling asset which 
is furnished you with your agency li- 
cense. For many years the sale of fidel- 
ity bonds, particularly among the smaller 
business organizations, was to some ex- 
tent retarded because of a mistaken view 
on the part of the employer that the 
requirement of fidelity bonds for old and 
trusted employes was not only unneces- 
sary but would be considered by the 
employes as a personal reflection upon 
their honesty and integrity. Of course, 
the fallacy of this reasoning—that is, 
that trusted employes do not need to be 
bonded—was forcibly demonstrated dur- 
ing the so-called depression years, when 
many trusted executives, cashiers, book- 
keepers and clerks, employes of both 
large and small business organizations, 
failed to meet the test in spite of their 
long and faithful service. 

“Every financial institution, every busi- 
ness concern and every organization, 
large or small, must face the possibility 
of misplaced confidence in trusted em- 
ployes and insure against it. The prac- 
tice and wisdom of carrying proper forms 
of insurance to guard against financial 
losses resulting from other known but 
unexpected hazards is fully recognized 
and it is no less important to avert finan- 
cial disaster due to speculations or de- 
falcations of trusted employes through 
adequate fidelity protection.” 





Some Aetna Speakers 


Among speakers at the convention last 
week in White Sulphur Springs of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety were Richard 
R. Williams, general agent, Louisville, 
whose talk will be reproduced in a later 
edition of The Eastern Underwriter; 
Edward J. Perrin, Jr., vice-president Au- 
tomobile Insurance Co.; Seaborn | 
Whatley, vice-president in charge of life 
insurance production, Aetna Life; Amos 
E. Redding, field supervisor, in charge 
of company’s schools; Howell M. Baker, 
Richmond, Va., and Thomas C. Hoyt 
Albany, N. Y. 
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‘ETNA C. & S. CONVENTION AT WHITE SULPHUR 





Economic Strain Of 
Preventable Losses 


BEING RECOGNIZED BY PUBLIC 





Walter S. Paine Tells of Engineering 
Inspection and Research Division Ac- 
tivities; Aetna’s 204 Engineers 





“There are only one hundred cents in 
the dollar, and preventable losses in cas- 
yalty insurance ease strain on the dollar 
as well as on the country’s economic 
strain,” said Walter S. Paine, manager 
of the engineering and inspection de- 
partment of the Aetna Casualty & Sure- 





WALTER S. 


PAINE 


ty Co. The hidden costs caused by use- 
less accidents are four times, in many 
cases, the cost of the insurance itself. 
This needless economic loss, this crip- 
pling of the value of the dollar, can be 
cut down. In Mr. Paine’s opinion the 
next decade will see growing emphasis 
placed upon saving money by such sal- 
vage. Insurance companies and agents 
can do their part. 

Under Mr. Paine in the engineering, 
inspection and research 
group of 


division is a 
These include a 
graduate electrical engineer with prac- 
tical experience to handle all electrical 
exposures; an engineer to handle the 
mechanical problems such as elevators, 
hoisting equipment, etc.; a mining engi- 
neer to handle quarry and mining prob- 
lems; an elevator expert with practically 
twenty-seven years’ experience for that 
type of problem, and two chemical en- 
gineers. In the division are 204 engi- 
neers, 

An interesting angle is the number of 
letters which the company is receiving 
w oe insurers in industry asking advice 
about technical matters for solution of 
prvtlems in order that losses can be cut 
‘own. Mr. Paine asked for cooperation 
of agents and told how ‘they also gain 
—_ losses are reduced. 

n discussing the engineering and in- 
Spection division he said that the de- 
T > “4 | ~ 
partment has its research division which 
Operates with the special risk division 
mene are handled all the large risks. 
hie company analyzes every one of its 
ISKS, no matter what type of insurance. 

€ engineers go into the field and 


assistants. 


work on each of these risks, whether 
fleet, motor cargo, group disability, com- 
pensation or public and general liability. 
arge number of these risks have been 
level 


Al 


fought to the 


lowest economic 


Safety Demonstration 
Booked to End of Year 


GREAT DEMAND FOR EXHIBIT 





Freight Car Needed to Transport Exhibit 
Which Needs Personnel of Fourteen 
Men in Each Town 





Stanley F. Withe, manager of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety’s publicity de- 
partment, told the field force at the .com- 
pany’s convention in White Sulphur 
Springs last week of the widespread in- 
terest in the company’s highway safety 
demonstration and safety tests. These 
include the “Reactometer,” which gives 
the automobile driver’s reaction to dan- 
ger, measuring length of time for a driv- 
er to press the brake pedal after getting 
the danger signal; and the educational 
films program of the Aetna, inc!uding 
“Saving Seconds” and “The Bad Master.” 

The highway safety demonstration has 
been running for a year, and to date 





STANLEY F. WITHE 


more than a million people have taken 
these Aetna safety tests at automobile 
shows, state fairs and safety campaigns, 
and especially in the New York Museum 
of Science and Industry, Rockefeller 
Center. The popularity of the subject 
is illustrated by the fact that the com- 
pany’s exhibit is booked clear through to 
December with many demands to have it 
shown for next year. It was seen at the 
Indiana State Fair last week and in West 
Virginia alone was exhibited in three 
places—Wheeling, Charleston and Lewis- 
burg. 

Freight Car Needed to Transport Exhibit 


This outstanding exhibit is no collec- 
tion of gadgets. It takes a 50-foot 
freight car to house the testing equip- 





from the loss viewpoint through close 
cooperation with the claim department 
and the medical department. 

The company has put in a chemical 
laboratory fully equipped to cooperate 
with the various departments on any re- 
search feature that arises. To illustrate: 
There is analysis of dust to find the 
amount of resilica in the dust per cubic 
foot; to analyze air to detect the amount 
of lead, benzole or other injurious~chem- 
ical ingredients so that the company can 
eliminate inherent hazards as far as 
possible. 


Past Performance Not 
Enough in Underwriting 


FUTURE STATUS IMPORTANT TOO 





Robert I. Catlin at Aetna Casualty Con- 
vention Discusses Coordination Be- 


tween Field and Head Office 





In the production of business mere 
volume is not sufficient; it must be busi- 
ness on which the company can make a 
reasonable underwriting profit, said Rob- 
ert I. Catlin, assistant vice-president, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, in a talk to 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety field con- 
vention at White Sulphur last week. It is, 
therefore, essential that there must be a 
clear-cut understanding in acceptance of 
the company’s underwriting policy, oth- 
erwise there cannot be coordination in 
underwriting. A sound underwriting pro- 
gram is as essential to the success of an 
insurance company as a chart and com- 
pass are necessary to the operation of a 
ship. 

What Coordination Means 

“We must recognize the value of pull- 
ing together and the importance of a 
proper understanding of our business,” 
he said. “That requires a knowledge of 
its fundamental principles plus an appre- 
ciation of each other’s problems. The 
producer must sense the necessity of un- 
derwriting the underwriter must 
sense the necessity of production. Other- 
wise, there can’t be team work. 

“T don’t to infer there can be 
100% accomplishment along this line be- 
cause I know human nature, being what 
it is, the producer will always be inter- 
ested first in getting the business and 
the underwriter will be primarily inter- 
ested in underwriting results. 


and 


mean 


“In home office underwriting some 
questions considered are these: What 
are the favorable and unfavorable as- 


pects? What is the past record? Is a 
satisafctory premium procurable? What 
other lines do we carry? What is the 
‘over all’ picture ? 

“We recognize that sound and efficient 
underwriting must go beyond past per- 





ment and other devices and has a back- 
ground including railing which is 60 feet 
long by 20 feet deep. 

To operate the Aetna Casualty high- 
way safety demonstration a force of 
fourteen men is required, working two 
shifts of seven men each. Personnel is 
provided by local police, state police or 
from the motor vehicle department. 
Aetna Casualty & Surety sends a trained 
mechanic of its own to work with the 
personnel provided by the city or state 
police or motor vehicle departments. 


Other Tests 


In addition to the Reactometer there 
is a stearing test to note how the driver’s 
sight and muscles coordinate; a glare 
test which measures susceptibility to 
headlights ; and there are color and other 
tests. 

It is estimated to date 10,000,000 people 
have seen “Saving Seconds,” which has 
been on exhibition in theatres and else- 
where for two years, the number of re- 
quests to see it this year being 50% over 
last year. It is shown in the Universal 
News Reel. The commentator is Graham 
McNamee. Aetna Casualty & Surety has 
been invited by the American Science 
Association to exhibit the Reactometer 
at the annual exhibition of science to be 
held in Atlantic City. 
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formance,” he said. “We must contem- 
plate what the risk may become in the 
future if properly serviced and satisfac- 
tory cooperation is obtained. We are 
perfectly willing to tackle border line 
propositions provided the business we 
get from an assured is profitable ‘over 
all’ and provided the acceptance or con- 
tinuance will not jeopardize the standing 
of the risk or the agency involved. Out 
and out undesirable risks are not ac- 
ceptable. 

“How can the producer coordinate in 
underwriting the individual risks? Brief- 
ly as follows: 

“Analyze the risk carefully before sub- 
mitting. Present full facts and figures 
particularly questionable features. If ac- 
cepted by the company the producer 
should cooperate in any efforts made to 
improve the exposure.” 





STRENGTH OF COMPANIES 


Vice-President E. E. Cammack’s Talk - 
Before Aetna Casualty Convention 
Gives Some Interesting Figures 


E. E. Cammack, vice-president and ac- 
tuary of the Aetna Life & Affiliated 
Companies, addressing the Aetna Casual- 
ty & Surety convention at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., last week. told of 
the strength of the companies in the 
fleet. “The most important fact in se- 
lection of companies,” he 
strength.” Of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, which has a capital of $3,000,000 
and $11,000,000 surplus, he said that the 
whole of the 


said, “is 


investment funds of the 
company are in marketable bonds and 
stocks, carried at $2,000,000 less than the 
market values. The market values of the 
Automobile Insurance Co. (stocks 
bonds), which has a capital of $5,000,000 
and surplus of $6,000,000, are also con- 
siderably in excess of market value. He 
gave figures for the other companies, too. 

Mr. Cammack said that the Aetna Life 
was never more sound than today and 
that its percentage of surplus to assets 
was 5.7%. The Aetna Life owns 50% of 
the stock of the Aetna Casualty & Sure- 
tv and 80% of the stock of the Standard 
Fire of Connecticut and of the Automo- 
bile Insurance Co. Further strength of 
the group is to be found in the diversi- 
fication of the business of the companies 

Discussing the growth of the Group 
department of the Aetna Life, Mr. Cam 
mack said the premiums were $3,000,000 
in 1921: $15,000,000 in 1928, and despite 
the depression volume kept increasing 
until it will be $30,000,000 premiums this 
year. 


and 
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Henry Tells of Bureau 
At National Capitol 


B. S. FOSTER IS ITS MANAGER 


Aetna’s Government Service Office in 
Close Touch With U. S. Insur- 
ance Opportunities 


In discussing production matters be- 
fore the Aetna Casualty & Surety con- 
vention at White Sulphur Springs last 
week James W. Henry, veteran Pitts- 
burgh general agent, told the field men 
some facts about the Aetna’s government 
service bureau, located in Washington, 
D. C., which was established by the 








JAMES W. HENRY 


Aetna in 1913 for the purpose of assist- 
ing in bringing together of various de- 
partments of government, manufacturers, 
supply houses and contractors through 
the medium of Aetna agents. B. S. Fos- 
ter is its manager. He said in part: 


“The United States Government is 
‘big business.’ In fact, it is the world’s 
largest purchaser. It is continuously ad- 
vertising for supplies of various kinds 
and soliciting bids for construction work, 
running into hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually. 

“All government buying and construc- 
tion work is done entirely through com- 
petitive bidding. The government serv- 
ice bureau performs a worth-while pur- 
pose to all concerns and persons doing 
business with the government. It watches 
advertisements for the various work and 
commodities desired by the government 
and classifies and distributes this infor- 
mation to bidders in all parts of the 
country. 

Variety of Government Activities 


“It attends all bid openings and dis- 
tributes the results of the bids to the 
various bidders and branch offices. It 
will assist bidders in securing plans, spe- 
cifications and the filing of their bids 
and bonds required with them. The gov- 
ernment buys practically every product 
or commodity produced or manufactured 
in the United States. It lets contracts 
for roads, buildings, bridges, dams, air- 
ports and many other types of construc- 
tion. 

_ “Preliminary bulletins are issued, giv- 
ing a condensed description of contem- 
plated projects long before a particular 
job is advertised. This bureau will, if 





Gloom Absent 


(Continued from Page 36) 


amendment of the state constitution lim- 
iting levies under classification of prop- 
erty. This resulted in reducing the in- 
come of West Virginia cities more than 
54% in one year. Mayor De Van got 
through the crisis by borrowing money 
from a bank at 6% interest and using 
paid orders on the bank for currency. 
At the end of seven months the legisla- 
ture adopted an enabling act following 
the adoption of a constitution. Then taxes 
came in and the situation straightened 
itself out, much to the relief of Mayor 
De Van. The indebtedness to the bank 
has been paid. The town says he did a 
swell job. 
Commissioner Blackall’s Talk 

From Hartford came Insurance Com- 
missioner John C. Blackall, bringing with 
him the good wishes to the Aetna or- 
ganization of Governor Cross. At the 
banquet Commissioner Blackall, probably 
the most eloquent and effective speaker 
of any of the State Departmental heads, 
said he was proud to represent a state 
which had so many fine insurance com- 
panies. His first contact with the Aetna 
was when he was a young reporter in 
Hartford and he gave reminiscences of 
Governor Bulkeley, former president of 
the company. He had known the present 
president, Morgan B. Brainard, for many 
years, and regards him not only as one 
of the ablest of insurance executives but 
as one of the finest citizens of Hartford. 

The banquet was one of the largest in 
attendance which the Greenbrier has yet 
seen, and was a jolly affair. One reason 
for the esprit at Aetna conventions, the 
“one big family” quality, is the extreme 
popularity of Mr. Brainard with the field 
men. That esteem is of an affectionate 
nature. In the past couple of years re- 
porters at Aetna affairs have commented 
on the modesty of the Aetna president, 
especially noting his apparent shyness 
when he arises to speak, a shyness by the 
way which quickly enlists the affections 
of the audience. Whether or not these 
comments have somewhat puzzled the 
Aetna president, he took occasion in his 
banquet talk to refer to them, poking 
some fun at himself. He declared that he 
was a hard boiled insurance president 
who knew when to say no. 


Tribute to William L. Mooney 


During the course of his banquet talk 
President Brainard paused to pay a trib- 
ute to William L. Mooney, vice-president 
in charge of production. Mr. Brainard 
said that Mr. Mooney’s services to the 
company had been unusually valuable; 
that he had been a faithful and loyal offi- 
cer; and that he was held in the highest 
regard by his associates. At the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Brainard’s talk Mr. Mooney 
arose, somewhat overcome by the fine 
testimonial of the president and by the 
ovation when he got to his feet. 

He said he had been with the Aetna 
organization almost thirty years and 
they had been most enjoyable years. 
While he had worked hard he had had 
a lot of fun. If he had been successful 
it was wholly because of the confidence 
President Brainard has had in him and 





requested, act as the bidder’s representa- 
tive in Washington. 

“The bureau was organized and is con- 
ducted primarily for the benefit of Aetna 
policyholders and agents. The service is 
provided gratis, with the reasonable ex- 
pectation that those who benefit through 
the service of the bureau will in turn 
favor the Aetna and its agents with in- 
surance and bonds,” 


the support he and the other officers 
and members of the Aetna organization 
have given him. He was proud of the 
company and of his connection with it. 


President of the U. S. 


At the opening session of the conven- 
tion President Brainard said, in part: 

“The greatest pleasure and thrill that 
comes to me is when I am given the 
opportunity of welcoming a group of 
Aetna-Izers at one of their meetings. It 
has been five years since I had this 
pleasure before a gathering of our cas- 
ualty field forces. Far too long for me to 
have had the opportunity of expressing 
to them the admiration I feel for them 
and the pride that is mine in realizing 
that I am the titular head of this vast 
organization of which they are the nu- 
cleus, the very heart and sinew.” 


During his talk he also said: 


“Your companies have no_ politics. 
Each and every man in our organization 
is free to favor whomsoever he will for 
President or any other office and to be 
a member of any political organization. 
One candidate for President is already 
the President of this country. While we 
do have an absolute freedom of speech 
in the United States, particularly in dis- 
cussing candidates, one cannot and must 
not forget that Mr. Roosevelt is Presi- 
dent of the United States and is entitled 
to the utmost respect and consideration 
from every one of us. We must not per- 
mit our partisanship or bias to influence 
our statements. Always remember that 
he is our President.” 





Aetna Amateur Hour 


One evening during the convention of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety at White 
Sulphur Springs last week the entertain- 
ment was provided by the company’s 
own talent. The first event on the pro- 
gram was an illustrated talk by Clarence 
T. Hubbard, assistant secretary of the 
Automobile Insurance Co., the subject 
being “Taking the Mystery Out of 
Salesmanship.” This was cleverly done 
with the help of legerdemain devices, 
Mr. Hubbard being an unusually clever 
prestidigitator. It was followed by rep- 
resentatives of the company who fur- 
nished a musical entertainment. The 
evening was called “Aetna’s Original 
Amateur Hour” and was followed by 
dancing. 


J. S. Turn Talk 


(Continued from Page 40) 


of big business and these producers se- 
cure many of these large accounts, and 
the account involves insurance on such 
concerns’ business wherever located. A 
producer located at some point where 
such a concern may have a part of its 
business may be at some disadvantage 
in gaining control of that business since 
the concern believes that their business 
as a whole should be handled in one 
agency on whom responsibility may be 
placed and we as a company share with 
other companies that kind of business 
so produced. 


“At times the New York brokers se- 
cure such accounts where the headquar- 
ters are not in New York. In such a 
situation the business, if placed with our 
office, is then written through the com- 
pany’s branch or general agency in con- 
trol of the territory in which the head- 
quarters are located and those offices 
take credit for the business in their own 
figures. It may be of interest to you 
that in 1935 the New York producers 
gave the New York office $276,000 in 
premiums on such risks of miscellaneous 
lines other than fire insurance and $293,- 
000 of fire insurance. During 1935 other 
branches and general agencies placed 
with the New York office $46,543 of mis- 
cellanous lines other than fire.” 








Annual Fraud Cost To 
Companies $50,000,000 


MILITANT FIGHT NOW wacep 





National Bureau and Public Offic; 
Putting Crimp Into National Racker" 
Says Secretary Babcock 





Fraudulent claimants, crooked lawyers 
unethical doctors and other racketeers 
are costing the casualty and surety com. 
panies a loss of $50,000,000 a year, Ly. 
man K. Babcock, secretary of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, told that company’s 
field convention in White Sulphur 
Springs last week. 

The insurance companies are aroused: 
are now militantly fighting the crooks 
receiving splendid cooperation from pub. 
lic officials—especially in New York— 
and many recent prison sentences haye 
dampened the enthusiasm of fraudulent 
claimants and their allies. 

Mr. Babcock asked the general agents, 
managers and agents to give earnest co- 
operation in the battle to stop this na- 
tion-wide scandal. “Fraud and dishonesty 
are as old as the human race,” he said 
“but fraud and dishonesty can perfect a 
technique, and that technique in the 
swindling of insurance companies is now 
a major racket. It is a racket which has 
assumed proportions that have chal- 
lenged the best judgment and efforts of 
the companies’ claim departments and 
the offices of the public prosecutors,” 

Mr. Babcock said that every claim 
should be scrutinized when it comes to 
the attention of a field representative, 
He did not mean that honest doubts 
should become fixed suspicions, but 
neither should credulity and_ gullibility 
prevail. No matter what the claim divi- 
sions and the public officials attempt to 
do, these efforts cannot be effective un- 
less there is a partnership in which the 
men who write the business as well as 
those who insure it and pay the claims 
can work together. 

Mr. Babcock said the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters es- 
timates that the fraud is costing compa- 
nies from $14,000,000 to $15,000,000 a year 
in automobile personal injury cases alone. 
“Insurance companies in the _ broadest 
possible sense are trustees for their pol- 
icyholders and their beneficiaries,” he 
said. “The business of insurance is to 
pay claims. If people were not reim- 
bursed for losses there would be no need 
for them to buy insurance, but claims 
must be honest, and proper distribution 
of the companies’ funds justified.” 

In making rates there is an element 
of pure premium to be considered and 
the legitimate loss, the determinable loss. 
In addition to the pure loss there are the 
collateral losses, such as those from 
fraud or incompetent settlement. Mr. 
Babcock described some of the fraudu- 
lent losses which are going to be much 
more difficult to collect in the future be- 
cause of the intensive investigation now 
being made of claims through the com- 
panies’ excellent anti-fraud organization. 
He told of the woman who had filed 
thirty-three claims after falling on thir 
ty-three different occasions down flights 
of stairs in stores, making an income of 
more than $75 a day from companies. 
He also told of the young man with 
broken teeth who ordered beans in vafi- 
ous restaurants and claimed he had brok- 
en his teeth on pebble stones found in 
the beans, these claims generally being 
settled at from $50 to $150 before the 
companies became informed of the 
swindle. 

The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters has established i- 
dex bureaus in ten cities. Through e& 
change of information about liability and 
compensation claims, already a number 
of repeaters have been caught. In Mr. 
Babcock’s opinion, agents can do a lot 
to create public sentiment by having 
facts presented to medical associations, 
bar associations, clubs and trade orga 
zations. 
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Surplus to Policy Holders . . 








| : Organized 1875 


ASSETS 
U. S. Treasury Bonds and Notes. . 


Statement January 22, 1936 


United States Branch 





ACCIDENT AND CASUALTY INSUKANCE COMPANY 

| OF WINTERTHUR, SWITZERLAND 

111 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


- $1,390,291.54 
° 484,505.00 
° 137,543.87 
. 16,519.07 
- 1,037,080.82 





$3,065,940.30 
All Securities taken at Market Value January 22, 1936. 
LIABILITIES 
HH Voluntary Contingency Reserve . . . « « +» $ 565,940.30 
Statutory Deposit, New York . 850,000.00 
Nct Surplus above Deposit . . 1,650,000.00 





NEAL BASSETT 


United States Manager 
111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


- 2,500,000.00 
$3,065,940.30 
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¢ a new account there AB rn a-1zeRs can meet practically 
must be an initial contact established from . every accident insurance requirement, pro- | 
which further business may be developed. viding a “custom-made” policy to fit the” 


individual needs and wishes of each client. 7 
Many successful producers use Accident 


Insurance as this “opener”. It is the most Furthermore, there are numerous sales ~ 


personal form of protection, and therefore helps available to pave the way for the : 


of greatest interest to nearly every first call and to assist visually in making : 


\y 


prospect. the sale. 


It pays to be an A‘ina-izer 
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‘Etna Life Insurance Company 
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Famous Athlete Runs Boston Agency (Douglas Lawson).........2..22220022222200.cccce00eeeeeeeeeeoes 130 
These Prospects Must See You, by Sam B. Sapirstein......................-2.-cccc--eeeeeeeeeeeeee 

Seven Year Decision Made Teacher Agent (Walter A. Garness) 

1,000 Weeks of Consecutive Production, by Joseph H. Phipps 


Selling Father and Son Life Insurance Partnerships (Joseph Reese) 


of Advertisers 


Louis Reichert, New York ; 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh........................ 137 
Renewal Purchase Co., New York 

Riehle Agency, New York 

Herman Robinson Agency, New York.. 
Abe Rosenstein, New York 

Melvin J. Sackerman, Brooklyn 
eS NOES 
Binghamton 


Charles B. Knight Agency, New York.. 

Howard V. Krick, New Haven 

Robert Kruh Agency, New York 

George E. Lackey, Detroit 

Louis and Frank L. Lane Memorial 

Matthew J. Lauer, New York 

Melvin H. Leonard Agency, New York 63 

Leyendecker Schnur Agency, New York 87 

Luther-Keffer Agency, New York 

Clifford L. McMillen, New York 

Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 

Metropolitan Life, New York 

Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass............. 52 

Moskowitz & Ainbinder, Newark 

Thomas G. Murrell Agency, New York 43 

Mutual Life, New York 

Julian S. Myrick, New York 

National Life, Montpelier, Vt 

New England Mutual, Boston 

New York Life, New York...................... 37 

Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee.......... 121 

Northwestern National, Minneapolis......103 

Alexander E. Patterson, Chicago Ini § ‘ , New York 98 

Lloyd Patterson, New York.................... 31 Diederich H. Ward, New York 57 

Frank W. Pennell, New York................ 31 Stuart D. Warner, New York 

Penn Mutual, Philadelphia...................... 127 E. T. Wells Agency, New York 

Phoenix Mutual, Hartford...................... 123 White & Camby, New York.................. 

Postal National, New York...................... 129 §S. R. Whitten, Jr., New York 

Prudential, Newark .............. Fe Se 138 Harris L. Wofford, New York.............. 8 

Daniel J. Quinn, Brooklyn S. S. Wolfson Agency, New York 

Recht & Kutcher, New York Edward A. Woods Agency, Pittsburgh.. 
Charles J. Zimmerman, Newark.............. 


Sanborn Agency, 
Security Mutual, 
Service Life, Neb 

Service Review, Inc., New York 

Lawrence E. Simon, New York 

Russell Simons Agency, New York 

Stuart F. Smith Agency, Philadelphia.. 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass............... 119 
John A. Stevenson Agencies, Phila 
Stumes & Loeb, Chicago 

Harold L. Taylor, New York.................. 
Time, Inc., New York.......... Pana 101 
Travelers, Hartford 

Union Central, 


Omaha, 


nee 131 
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“BORN SALESMAN” 


versus 


“CONSISTENT PLUGGER” 


P... as some maintain, the day of 
the “born salesman” is still with us—the 
man who relies on sheer personality to gain 


his point. 


But we doubt it. We're inclined to pin our 
faith on the consistent, hard plugger. And 
so this Agency’s efforts are bent to make 
the work of the average man stand out 


above the average. 


For instance, here at the Knight Agency, 
is a corps of men, each one of whom through 
long experience and hard study has become 
thoroughly versed in some particular phase 


of life insurance practice. We don’t claim 


geniuses among them, but certainly their 
combined knowledge amounts to that. And 
it is available to the veriest novice in this 


organization! 


Equally important, the Knight Agency keeps 
a close finger on the public’s pulse. A flow 
of new ideas, plans, sales helps—in tune 
with today’s conditions—makes the job of 
presenting Union Central Life Insurance an 


interesting, exciting one. 


That this sane attitude toward salesmanship 
pays is evidenced in the record of this— 
one of the greatest Agency Organizations in 


the world. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


WALTER E. BARTON, President 


PAUL S. RANCK, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 
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The STUART F. SMITH AGENCY 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 


oF HarTForD, Conn. 


BRING INTO YOUR AGENCY THE 
LIVING VOICES . 
OF THE COUNTRY’S LEADING PRODUCERS LINCOLN -LIBERTY BUILDING 











PHILADELPHIA 
MASTER SALES TALKS RECORDINGS will enable you to have at your disposal the 
Personalities of the Leading Underwriters and Thinkers of the country. These Records 
will bring to Your Agency the Living Voices of the Men Your Agents will want to 
hear and emulate. 
NOT JUST LECTURES — BUT DRAMATIZED SALES TALKS. ‘ e 
Among the Speakers are Congratulations to The Eastern Underwriter, 
RALPH G. ENGELSMAN—DR. S. S. HUEBNER—JAMES ELTON BRAGG—PRO- ae h b . h h h 
FESSOR HUBERT GREAVES—THEODORE M. RIEHLE—CLANCY CONNELL— on giving to the business each year throug 
PEP DAWSON—and 90 Others of National Prominence. - ‘ i 
HEAR THE DEMONSTRATION DURING THE CONVENTION AT its publication of Tae Gop Book or LIFE 


THE HOTEL STATLER, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS —" 
. gah INSURANCE SELLING, a distinct and valuable 
For full information write 


HARRY S. GOODMAN | contribution to all life insurance producers. 
420 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


MASTER SALES TALKS and RADIO BROADCASTING 
































MATTHEW J. LAUER AGENCY 
of the 





> 
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L-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANGE COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 


A DELAWARE CORPORATION 


10 East 40th Street, New York City 


Telephone: LExington 2-5770 


“ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMILY INCOME POLICY” 
The Office Where Service is the Password 


For Information Call 
Matt Lauer or Sam Sapirstein 


(i 
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William T. Ferris 


HE CLANCY D. CONNELL 

AGENCY of the Provident Mutual 

Life Insurance Co. honors a great man: 
William T. Ferris. He never commanded 
a great army. He never held important 
public office. 


Through nearly fifty years he has given 
conscientious, tactful, skillful and competent 
service to thousands of policyholders and 
agents of his Company, seeking no credit 
for accomplishment, asking no plaudits but 
meekly submitting to the miserably inade- 
quate words used, now and then, to com- 
pliment and extol him. 


Mr. Ferris came to the Provident New 
York Agency on November 22, 1886, as 
office boy and messenger. A year and four 
months, later, he was one of the staunch 
and loyal souls who reached their places 
of business, in spite of the famous blizzard. 
Getting to work, that day, was typical of 





With his boys, William, Jr., left, Philip, right 





William T. Ferris 
cAn Appreciation 


the boy and of the man. There was a job 
to be done. Difficulties did not count. 


For over thirty years Mr. Ferris was 
office manager of this agency, leaving that 
position to accept the management of the 
Central Collection Office, established in 
1933. Several times, during that long 
period, he was Acting General Agent. 


In his years of service, he has met every 
problem with the same friendly smile and 
soft voice. He has sent puzzled people away 
smiling and has made fast friends for him- 
self and for the company. He has shown 
the way of hope to many who were dis- 
couraged. In the recent period of stress he 
helped many policyholders find ways to re- 
tain their policies by using his knowledge of 
policy forms and values and Company prac- 
tice to turn difficult corners. 


We would not have anybody think that 
Mr. Ferris has, during all these years, done 
nothing but perfect himself as an insurance 
man. For many years he has been both 
father and mother to two sons and a daugh- 
ter, motherless but not orphaned. Also he 
has been, for many years, a Trustee of the 
New York Friends’ Meeting House. For 
his fun he has turned to tennis. While he 
has abandoned the more strenuous singles; 
he is still a worthy opponent in doubles. 


Today, with seventy years of life to his 
credit and with fifty years of continuous 
service rendered to his company this 
November, Mr. Ferris is the same capable, 


humble, companionable man, who has been 
gaining the love of his associates through all 
these years. 


In fifty years of representing the Provi- 


dent Mutual Life he has, by his stability, his 
resourcefulness and his great human qual- 


ities, strengthened both the Agency and the 
Company. A Quaker Company, conserva- 
tive, careful, possessing a soul more than 
might be considered possible in a corpora- 
tion, the Company has been worthily repre- 
sented by this man who is so greatly both 
friend and Friend. 


To him we dedicate this page. 


We dedicate it to what he is, to what 
he has done and to what we hope many 
more years of active life will permit him 
to keep on doing. 


r 1 hn aghiophsteg Be. 
eae 
oe 
ace 
ee ae 
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An Informal Pose 


The Clancy D. Connell Agency 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York City 


99 John St. 


’Phone BEekman 3-6131 
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CANT BE BEAT! 


PENN MUTUAL SERVICE 
re 7, ii 














Since centering our 













fire solely on the New 
Jersey market our full 
time Associates have 
had six consecutive 
plus months over the 
same period last year. 


Still going strong we 


“ANTICIPATE SUCCESS” 





THE JOHN E. GIBBS AGENCY 


The Fastest Growing Agency in New Jersey 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NATIONAL NEWARK BUILDING ee en OFFIC E:- 
744 BROAD STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 47 BROADWAY, PATERSON, N. J. 


MArket 3-6262 
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RENE P. BANKS ,.x» ASSOCIATES 














PENNSYLVANIA 





Sand. lorein Werrgn 
Norwalke aa eYoungstown 







Monsfielde Cantone 

‘ E.Li 
Morion® Hew Philadelphia 
OHIO 








ePittsburgh Harrisburge 




















AT THE CROSSROADS OF COMMERCE 
SINCE 1875 


Iu Memoriam 


April 22, 1980 May 27, 1936 





Frank G. Davis 


“Che World makes Way 
for a Man who Knows 
where Ge is Going” 
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A FORCEFUL APPEAL 


Do you know that when you sell a Twenty Year 
Family Maintenance Policy in the Massachusetts Mutual, 
an arrangement can be made whereby the amount of 
the guaranteed income will be continued throughout the 
entire lifetime of the original beneficiary (provided the 


insured dies within the first twenty years)? 


The principal sum will still be paid in cash at the end 


of the twenty year income period. 


This can also be arranged in connection with our 
Ten and Fifteen Year Family Maintenance Policies. 


Why not consult us regarding your next surplus 


ut 


General Agent. 


case? 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


20 PINE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“THE AGENCY FOR FULL TIME AGENTS” 
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A CREDO 


ee HERE is no doubt about the nature of the future of the life insurance 
business. Let there be belief in unlimited progress—the continuous 
fulfillment of the greatest economic idea in the history of the world to a posi- 
tion of commanding authority, concretely—invulnerable faith in the institu- 
tion of life insurance, in the ability of the undistinguished masses of life 
underwriters of the United States of America to meet by competent methods 


the needs and wants raised in the flow of time—a faith as well as a business. 


““A faith, also, in the efficacy of life insurance as the perfect instrument 
to solve economic problems, moving from one triumph to another, overcoming 
the exhaustion of ordinary resources, energy—death itself, ever effecting a 
wider distribution of its blessings and through the cumulative forces of prac- 


tical and emotional reactions, to fulfill its endless destiny. 


“It is the dawn, not the dusk.” 


a 


RIEHLE AGENCY EQUITABLE LIFE 


EQUITABLE SUITE 
11th Floor, Pennsylvania Building 


225 WEST 34TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: LAckawanna 4-4300 
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Yale Football Star Paid 
For 110 Lives in One Year 


Three years out of Yale and enter- 
ing insurance soon after graduation Her- 
ster Barres, Clifford L. McMillen agen- 
cy, Northwestern Mutual Life, New 
York, quickly demonstrated that he was 
an insurance natural. 

He won nation-wide fame at college 
where he played football as an end 
for three years. 

In the club year of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, ending June 30, 1936, he 
captured four or five honors, He ranked 
among the ten leaders of the company 
by writing $637,000 of insurance covering 
110 lives. With insurance placed with 
other companies his total production was 
$700,000. During his first year in the 


(Continued on Page 48) 


HERSTER BARRES 


UNDREDS of thousands of young men are on the business thresh- 
old of life, ready, ambitious, eager, often well equipped by back- 
ground and education to take the step into employment which will 

make them self-supporting. This is especially true during this period 
of the year when the college campus has been left behind and the 
Summer vacation days have faded. 

What are they going to do? What has destiny in store? Are 
the business world and the professions so crowded that a stone wall 
looms forebodingly to keep them out? We hear famed doctors and 
lawyers at commencement time advising students to seek other callings 
than their own. Novels, movies, newspaper articles have done -their 
share in engendering mental depression in youthful minds. They depict 
extreme difficulty in finding opportunities, tell of radicalism in schools 
which has created cynicism and a desire to shove off responsibility ; 
and they even romanticize vagabondage of the open road. 

The Gold Book believes that this picture so gloomily painted has its 
colors mixed, its subject matter distorted, is inaccurate and an unwar- 
ranted indictment of the economic times. 

In proof it presents to its readers some careers and pictures of young 
men who have solved their own employment problem. They have found 
where to go, what to do and are in a spot where they are not only 
welcomed, but have a lifetime work carved out for them in a calling 
which meets every challenge and is loaded with social service. 

Each entered the business during the depression; most of them but 
recently ; each has been successful, has a background and could have en- 
tered some other vocation, but life insurance was deliberately chosen 
as the best and most useful. And there is no more significant, stirring 
and satisfactory reflection than the fact that there are many hundreds 
of other young men who in the same boat at the start are also winning 
success now in practicing life insurance. To complete the picture there 
are a great many older men who have recently come into life insurance 
production, who were not worried by the employment problem because 
they were already working in some other calling, but insurance in their 
opinion offers greater opportunities, 





Wide World 


Became an Agent When 19; 


Made Success From Start 


Frank B. Falkstein of the Elmer Ab- 
bey agency of the Aetna Life, San An- 
tonio, Tex., entered the life insurance 
business January 1, 1930, at the age 
of 19, and has already paid for more 
than $2,200,000 of life insurance and 
$500,000 of Group insurance, with a 
fair volume of annuities. 

He was selling building and loan in- 
vestments and had been pressed often 
by friends for his reason for not enter- 
ing the life insurance business. A mu- 
tual friend and Elmer Abbey arranged 
an interview. Having lost his father 
when only 3 years old, he was sold 
on the fundamentals of insurance as he 
knew what insurance would do if in 


! 





Studer Photo Co, 


FRANK B. FALKSTEIN 
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force and what a hole there is if not 
in force. 

With the tax questions and invest- 
ment problems before them people to- 
day appreciate a life insurance man as 
never before and they are exceedingly 
receptive, Mr. Falkstein found, to an 
informed and conscientious life agent. 
With the right information and right 
service he finds clientele building and 
holding easier today than ever before. 

He leans to the investment forms as 
his average client is, naturally, a younger 
man and interested in accumulations for 
self as well as family. He has qualified 
every year for the Aetna Life conven- 
tions. 


Seaman, Road Builder, 
Tunnel Worker Happy 


As Insurance Man 





Atelier von Behr 
TOWER C. SNOW 


Tower C. Snow of the Penn Mutual, 
New York, was 27 years old when he 
entered life insurance. He had attended 
public schools and high school; then 
went to Dartmouth where he managed 
the varsity soccer team and was a mem- 
ber of a national social fraternity. He 
received his A.B. degree in 1931 with 
distinction in his major subject, Amer- 
ican history. During Summer vacations 
he worked at various jobs, such as road 
construction, ordinary seaman on a tank- 
er and a guide in an old French castle. 
Upon graduation he went to work in 
West Virginia. He spent sixteen months 
on a variety of jobs. They included 
firing a locomotive, working as a tool 
room boy, running a filter plant. He 
wound up in the hydro electric tunnel 
at Gauley Bridge which was recently 
in newspaper headlines in connection 
with silicosis deaths. In the Fall of 1932 
he came to New York as an assistant 
to the local manager of a manufactur- 
ing concern. 

Insurance Gives Best Opportunities 

Mr. Snow then entered life insurance. 
He hesitated because he did not know 
anything about the business, but when 
he found he could take a training course 
in the evenings he did so before making 
his decision. He said to The Gold 
Book: 


“The business appealed to me because 
of the opportunity it presented to begin 
making a good amount of money with- 
out first having to serve for years in 
the ranks. It seemed to me to give 
assurance that if I worked hard I would 
get the returns. I do not know of any 
other field in which a man can enter 
and immediately start making substan- 
tially more money than in his previous 
job. Another appealing feature was in 
the fact that not only could I do better 
immediately, but at the same time I 
could begin building up a reserve fund 
through my renewals, a backlog to carry 
me through the lean periods of future 





Running Boys’ Camp Has Made 


Me Want to 
| Future 


By Leonard W. 


Northwestern National Life, St. Louis 


Protect Their 


Lewis 











I think I have had as much experi- 
ence in watching boys at play, in listen- 
ing to their aims and objectives, in un- 
derstanding what will be before them 
later in life as anyone of my years in 
the United States because from an early 
age I have been associated with them 
en masse, especially in the part I have 
played in running boys’ camps. It is 
because I want to do what I can to 
protect the future of boys that life in- 
surance aS a career appeals most to me. 

I will tell readers of The Gold Book 
my story and you will see why I feel 
so earnestly about my work and why I 
am happy that I can influence so many 
lives. You will also be able to under- 
stand from reading it why I have picked 
out insurance as my ultimate career. 

In 1914 I was born in St. Louis, oldest 
in a family of three boys. In 1916 I 
moved to Webster Groves, a suburb of 
St. Louis, where I have lived since. 

When 8 years old I was started on a 
small chicken venture by a _ neighbor 
from whom | procured eight baby chicks. 
My father furnished the house and fenc- 
ing while I paid for the chicken feed 
and equipment. I operated this busi- 
ness, keeping account of all transactions, 
until I was 14, at which time I had to 
give up work because of the death of 
my mother. During the last year of the 
venture I made a profit of $1 a week. 

When 11 years old I spent a short time 
during the Summer working in a hard- 
ware and electrical store where I waited 
on customers and assembled electrical 
fixtures. The next Summer I worked 
as a delivery boy and clerk in a drug 
store. 

First Camping Experience 


I had my first camping experience at 


the age of 8 In the next few years 
I was at various times at a Y.M.C.A. 
camp, St. Louis Scout Camp at Irondale, 
Mo., where I completed requirements for 
my Eagle scout award. At the age of 
14 I went on a scout roving tour to 
Yellowstone Park. The next two Sum- 
mers I worked at the scout camp as a 
librarian and assistant in the handi- 
craft department. 

When I was graduated from Webster 
Groves High School in June, 1931. I 
wanted a job, finally figured I couldn’t 
get one unless I made it for myself. 
At my father’s suggestion I started 
Camp Eagle, a morning recreational 
group for small boys which I operated 
four years and then turned it over to 
my brother, 16 years old. 

In 1931 I started my college career 
at Park College, Parkville, Mo., where 
I worked in the College Print Shop. 
After two years of a Liberal Arts Course 
I decided to specialize in business ad- 
ministration, so I changed schools and 
attended Miami University at Oxford, O. 
By the end of the first year there I had 
used up the small college fund which 
had been provided for me and which I 
had supplemented by my own earnings 
and savings. 


Gets Interested in Insurance 


In the Fall of 1934 I was expecting 
temporarily to abandon my college ca- 
reer as I had only about $50 to my name. 
Through T. Maurice Scott, father of one 
of my camp boys, I lined up a job with 
a General Electric distributor for whom 
I was expecting to start selling in Sep- 
tember. But, fortunately for me, I dis- 
cussed this job with Sid S. Yeckel, a 
general insurance broker, who also had 
a boy in my camp. He gave me some 
good advice. Principally, it was to enter 
the insurance business. Two of my 
cousins are “Bob” Woods and Leonard 





depressions that always hit the salaried 
man the hardest. 

“T liked the opportunities to meet new 
people constantly. Another appeal was 
the independence in plotting my own 
daily program and work, without con- 
finement. I was interested in my gen- 
eral agent’s own record of what he had 
accomplished in his four years in the 
business. I decided that if Henry Faser 
could make the progress he had without 
the pull so often said to be necessary 
these days, I could also make my 
own way and reach the size of income 
I wanted. I was also interested in the 
idea of Faser’s unique agency for young 
men under the age of W. It seemed 
like the ideal place in which to start, 
where all of my associates would have 
something of the same point of view 
and the same objectives and where all 
would be working and learning together. 

“When I started in to work the re- 
ceptions I received were varied. Some 
men I interviewed were inclined to be 
sympathetic and even commiserating, re- 
marking that the job would be all right 
if I could last out the first few years 
but that it was a slow game. Others 
were delighted at my announcement and 
my new connection, and assured me I 
was in the fastest coming business in 
the country. It is this last group I agree 
with and there certainly has beea noth- 


ing slow about it that I have found. 
The people I have interviewed I have 
found generally courteous. Even doing 
cold canvass I found most men had some 
questions to ask about life insurance re- 
gardless of their immediate ability to 
buy. 
Helpfulness from Associates 


“One of the most encouraging factors 
in this business is the helpful attitude 
shown by all of my associates and by 
men who have had more experience than 
I have. In every other business I have 
been in, the reverse has usually been 
true, the man immediately ahead not be- 
ing willing to be helpful for fear you 
would get recognition instead of himself 
or threaten to go ahead of him in the 
business. To any young man the feel- 
ing of encouragement is one of the 
greatest factors in keeping up his ambi- 
tion and spurring him to do his best. 
The assistance furnished by men of 
more experience is invaluable. 

“Contrary to the warnings I received 
from some of my friends I have done 
considerably better than I had expected 
and that I had indicated in the quota 
which I had set for myself. During my 
first three months and a half in the 
business I paid for twenty-four lives, 
including additional policies on three of 
those lives.” 


Woods, good insurance men. The 
thought that life insurance would be rae 
the career for me. I went with the 
Northwestern National. It is interest. 
ing that I made my connection with that 
company through Fred Strudell, a gen. 
eral agent of the Northwestern Na- 
tional, who had a son in my camp. 
About that time I had an offer from 
a cousin to get back to school. He 
said he would advance me $100. I ac. 
cepted the offer which made my total 
funds for college expenses $150, and then 
I transferred to St. Louis University as 
it permitted me to live at home; to at- 
tend college; and to sell life insurance 
also. In changing to St. Louis University 
I found I would have to take an extra 
year of college in order to comply with 
all of the required courses in the four 
year business school, but I thought that 
was better than dropping out of school. 
Qualified for Cruise 


During the college year of 1934-35 | 
only wrote about $15,000 or $20,000 of 
business, but that gave me enough to 
finish covering my college expenses, In 
the Summer of 1935 I worked as office 
manager at Round Up Lodge for Boys 
Buena Vista, Colo. : 

In September, 1935, I returned home 
with but $20 cash to my credit, so I 
had to make arrangements with St. 
Louis University to defer my tuition 
which they were kind enough to do. 

In September I wrote more than $25,- 
000 of insurance. In October I saw a 
nice volume of business lining up, and 
on October 19, 1935, I took a full time 
contract so as to try to qualify for the 
Northwestern National fiftieth anniver- 
sary convention which was to be a cruise 
to the West Indies in March, 1936. In 
October I was fortunate enough to rank 
eleventh in the company for produc- 
tion. In November my production was 
low; next month it climbed a little; 
and in January I was most fortunate to 
rank fourth in the company. Inciden- 
tally, January was the second largest 
month the company had ever had and 
the previous October had been the 
largest. 

When the middle of February rolled 
around, I discovered, very much to my 
surprise, that not only had I qualified 
for the company’s Carribbean cruise but 
also I was able to take my mother (Dad 
had married again to mother’s sister) 
as my guest on the cruise. 

The cruise was wonderful, but it had 
a very bad effect on my college studies, 
so after returning from the cruise in 
April I had to devote my time largely 
to catching up on my school work, which 
took me until graduation time, which 
was last June, when I received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Commercial Science. 
After graduating from college I devoted 
my time to preparing for and taking 
three examinations toward the Chartered 
Life Underwriter degree. 

The Summer of 1936, I am spending 
as a councilor at Camp Kawene, Ka- 
wene, Ontario. When visiting the 
Northwestern National’s home office on 
the way to camp, I found that I need 
just $112,000 of settled-for business to 
qualify for the Quarter Million Dollar 
Club for the year. 

When I return to St. Louis in the 
Fall I expect for the first time to devote 
my full time to the life insurance busi- 
ness. 


Gets Kick Out of Help 
To Men of All Ages 


Monroe Prager of the Harry Gardiner 
general agency, John Hancock, New 
York, entered the general insurance 
business at the age of 16 as an office 
boy with Nathan Joseph & Co., with 
which firm he was for five years. At 
the age of 21 he decided to enter the 
general insurance business for himself 
as he had built up a fair personal follow- 
ing during the previous five years. He 
ran that business for six years. He was 


married at the age of 25. 
In 1935 he paid for about $250,000 and 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Coolidge, H 


By Clarence Axman 


One of the finest tributes ever paid 
to the institution of life insurance was 
when two former Presidents of the 
United States—Calvin Coolidge and 


Herbert Hoover—accepted invitations to 
become directors of an insurance com- 
pany. ; : 

Whenever the nation’s chief execu- 
tives leave the White House there is 
tremendous public curiosity to know 
what paths they will walk in the future. 
Likewise, they are besieged with offers 
from the business and_ professional 
worlds. In making their future plans 
no decision is ever made without the 
most careful consideration. No President 
in recent years has ever made a_ move 
in private life after leaving Washington 
without being guided by the highest 
standards of conduct, and actuated by a 
deep and revered sense of his great re- 
sponsibility. ; 

Grover Cleveland became chairman 
and counsel of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents on January 31, 
1907. The Association had been formed 
December 21, 1906. Theodore Roosevelt 
wrote books and was contributing editor 
to The Outlook. William H. Taft gave 
lectures at Yale Law School. Woodrow 
Wilson, who had been an important 
figure in the historic and government 
literary world when President of Prince- 
ton, was too much of an invalid to do 
any active work after retiring from the 
Presidency of the United States. Mr. 
Harding died in office. 

Decisions That Pleased Life Insurance 
World 

After reviewing most thoughtfully and 
conscientiously the tremendous number 
of offers received from so many channels 
Messrs. Coolidge and Hoover accepted 
invitations to become directors of the 
New York Life. Their decisions meant 
a great deal to life insurance, furnished 
it new stimulus. gave unbounded satisfac- 
tion to the life insurance production 
forces of the nation, met with wide- 
spread approval of the public. 

The representative of the New York 
Life who had the direct contact with 
the two former Presidents of the United 
States and who got their acceptance 
as well as that of Alfred E. Smith, form- 
er Governor of New York State, is 
Thomas A. Buckner, president of the 
company, who has spent more than half 
a century in the service of the New 
York Life. He has had close contacts 
with a number of former Presidents of 
the United States. , 

First experience of Mr. Buckner with 
an ex-president of the nation was when 
he was on the executive committee of 
the Life Presidents Association of which 
Grover Cleveland was chairman. Else- 
where in this article he tells of an in- 
teresting conference he had with Mr. 
Cleveland. His next meeting with a 
President of the United States was on 
the occasion of a visit to the White 
House during the administration of 
Theodore Roosevelt. A description of 
that interview is also given later in this 
article. 

Of decidedly current interest are the 
contacts with Calvin Coolidge, Herbert 
Hoover and Alfred E. Smith, which led 


oover and Smith— 


How Great Statesmen Joined Insurance 


up to their election to the New York 
Life’s board of directors. Mr. Buckner 
was asked if he would tell The Gold 
Book the story of these contacts. He 
consented and there follow the facts of 
these historic incidents as Mr. Buckner 
recalls them. Incidentally, he has in his 
possession all of the letters he has re- 
ceived from Calvin Coolidge and Herbert 
Hoover, all of them being character- 
istic of their writers. In his letters Mr. 


Company Board As Business World 


Besieged Them With Offers 


Mr. Kingsley received a mere acknowl- 
edgement from the President’s secretary 
saying that the President would not 
consider any proposal relative to private 
life activities until after he had left 
the White House. Mr. Kingsley kept 
no copy of his letter nor did he keep 
the acknowledgement. 

The company received a pleasant sur- 
prise shortly after Mr. Coolidge returned 
to Northampton to reenter private life 








Herbert C. Hoover 


Coolidge is characteristically brief. Mr. 
Hoover is also very much to the point. 


Public’s Interest in Coolidge 


When Calvin Coolidge left the White 
House his prestige was so high, his 
popularity so widespread that it seemed 
as if a large part of the business world 
wanted to become associated with him in 
some way. No retiring President stood 
higher in the esteem of the nation. He 
was not only offered an unusually large 
number of executive positions, but many 
institutions were exceedingly anxious to 
have him on their board of directors. 

One of these institutions was the New 
York Life which has always had a board 
of directors of unusual distinction. Six 
months before Mr. Coolidge left the 
White House Darwin P. Kingsley, who 
was then president of the New York 
Life, wrote a note to Mr. Coolidge ask- 
ing him if he would consider going on 
the board of the New York Life when 
his term of office as President expired. 


Thomas A. Buckner 





Alfred E. Smith 


The surprise was a note from Mr. Cool- 
idge and a characteristic one. It referred 
to Mr. Kingsley’s six-months-old letter 
and was in the form of a question, ask- 
ing “What are the duties of a director?” 

When this message from the former 
President was received Mr. Kingsley was 
in Arizona and the Coolidge note was 
forwarded to him by his secretary. Mr. 
Kingsley telephoned to Mr. Buckner 
asking him if he had a suggestion to 
make. There were no vacancies on the 
board at the time, but there was one 
in prospect. Dr. Lawrence F. Abbott, 
formerly editor of The Outlook and a 
director of the New York Life, was to 
be elected a secretary of the company, 
which would automatically relieve him 
from serving on the board. 


A Telephone Message To Mr. Buckner 
From Calvin Coolidge 
Mr. Buckner wrote to Calvin Coolidge 


saying he would be glad to see the form- 
er President at the latter’s convenience 


and at that interview would be glad to 
answer any questions in Mr. Coolidge’s 
mind. Mr. Coolidge answered to the ef- 
fect that he expected to be in New 
York shortly and would try to see Mr. 
Buckner when he came to the city. Mr. 
Buckner replied that he would hold him- 
self in readiness to meet Mr. Coolidge 
any time, anywhere the latter desired. 

A few days later a letter came from 
Northampton from Mr. Coolidge saying 
he expected to be in New York within 
a few days and would try to see Mr. 
Buckner while in this city. The day 
following receipt of that letter Mr. 
Buckner noted in an evening paper that 
Mr. Coolidge would arrive that evening, 
but the news article did not say at what 
hotel he would stop because the former 
President was so besieged by callers 
that he did not want to give newspapers 
any more definite advance information 
of his movements than was absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. Buckner decided to be prepared 
for any eventuality and he, therefore, 
arrived in his office the following morn- 
ing before 9 o’clock. At exactly 9 o’clock 
his telephone bell rang. Mr. Buckner 
himself answered the phone. The voice 
at the other end of the wire asked: “Is 
this Mr. Buckner?” and when the in- 
surance executive answered in the af- 
firmative the voice continued: “I am 
Mr. Coolidge. I am stopping at the 
Commodore Hotel and will see you any 
time today that you wish.” Mr. Buckner 
responded that he would come up im- 
mediately if convenient to Mr. Coolidge. 
He then asked his room number and 
received it. 

Finding the Former President 

Mr. Buckner intended to get a shave 
before anything happened, but the early 
telephone call and immediate appoint- 
ment permitted him no time to do so. 
“I hope Mr. Coolidge did not notice 
my need of a shave,” Mr. Buckner smil- 
ingly remarked. He went to the street, 
found that his car was still there and 
drove immediately to the Commodore. 
The lobby was packed with people who 
were in the hotel to see the former 
President. Many of them were reporters 
and camera men. 

Mr. Buckner verified the number of 
the room from the assistant manager 
of the Commodore who is a friend of 
Mr. Buckner’s. The number which Mr. 
Coolidge had given to Mr. Buckner was 
for one of the inside rooms of the suite 
and the assistant manager gave the 
number of the entrance door. The assis- 
tant manager conducted Mr. Buckner to 
a particular elevator so that he arrived 
at the floor without anyone identifying 
him or knowing his exact destination 
Naturally, he did not want reporters to 
recognize him with the resultant public- 
ity that would follow in the evening 
papers because he did not know what 
would be the outcome of his interview. 
The press at the time was full of rumors 
in which reporters prophesied all sorts 
of future affiliations for the former 
President. There were so many organi- 
zations seeking such an affiliation that 
whichever one Mr. Coolidge accepted 
would constitute a major news story. 

Upon turning a corner in the corridor 
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Calvin Coolidge 


of the floor leading to Mr. Coolidge’s 
suite Mr. Buckner was confronted by a 
young, very blunt Irish policeman who 
halted him declaring he could not permit 
anyone to pass down that corridor. Mr. 
3uckner insisted he had an appointment 
with Mr. Coolidge and that the latter 
was in his room awaiting his arrival, 
but the policeman was adamant. “I’ve 
got my orders, and you can’t pass,” he 
declared. 

Mr. Buckner was just as adamant. The 
policeman admitted he was relieving 
another officer who might know about 
any such appointment, but finally said 
Mr. Coolidge was not yet out of bed. 

“Do you know Mr. Coolidge person- 
ally ?” asked Mr. Buckner. 

“No,” answered the officer. “I do not.” 

“That is evident,” said Mr. Buckner, 
“or you would not have made such a 
statement about his not being up at this 
time of the morning. He has been up 
and had his breakfast long ago. He 
telephoned to me, and is now awaiting 
my arrival.” 


The Hotel Commodore Interview 


Mr. Buckner then took the policeman 
by the arm, walked him to the door of 
Mr. Coolidge’s private room where he 
asked him to push the bell, and, as the 
officer hesitated, Mr. Buckner pushed it 
himself. Frank Stearns, of Boston, Mr. 
Coolidge’s intimate friend, opened the 
door. 

“Come right in, Mr. Buckner,” he said. 
“Mr. Coolidge is ready to receive you.” 
Mr. Buckner waved a jolly goodbye to 
the officer. 

The interview was a pleasant one. Mr. 
Coolidge received Mr. Buckner gracious- 
ly. He was smoking a cigar and immed- 
iately asked the New York Life execu- 
tive if he would like to smoke. There 
were two boxes on the tables. Mr. Buck- 
ner started to take a cigar from one 
of the boxes, but, was interrupted by 
Mr. Coolidge who said: “You had better 
try the others. The cigar you are taking 
is one I bought myself; the other ones 
were given to me by the manager of the 
hotel, so they must be better.” 

Mr. Buckner immediately launched in- 
to the subject of the duties of a direc- 
tor. From his pocket he took a list 
of the directors of the company and read 
the names of each one, Coolidge nodding 
as he went down the list. He said he 
knew most of them personally and all 
of them by reputation. Then he asked: 

“But who is going off the board ?” 

Commenting on this to The Eastern 
Underwriter this week Mr. Buckner 
said: 

“I was surprised at that question be- 
cause I did not think that Mr. Coolidge 


Snapped At N. Y. Life Convention 
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Thomas A. Buckner 


had kept in mind the names or number 
of directors that had been read nor did 
I think he knew just how many direc- 
tors our charter called for, but he knew 
the exact number. He had kept count of 
the names and their number as I read 
them—which including the president is 
twenty-five. When the last name was 
read he asked his question. It was char- 
acteristic of him. He did not want to 
go on the board if it-meant some other 
man being put off. 


“T explained to him that Dr. Law- 


not know at the time that Dr. Abbott 
was a graduate of Mr. Coolidge’s alma 
mater, Amherst.” 

Mr. Buckner then began to focus the 
discussion upon a conclusion. He dwelt 
upon the fact that a directorship was a 
public trust for the protection and ben- 
efit of millions of policyholders and their 
beneficiaries. He also told the former 
President that there was no remunera- 
tion in directorships except a nominal 
fee for attending meetings. 


How Coolidge Gave His Consent 


Mr. Coolidge listened carefully to all 
Mr. Buckner had to say, his only com- 
ment at the conclusion of the statement 
being: 

“T have thought I would like to do 
something like that.” 

Mr. Buckner realized that that was 
as near an acceptance as he was likely 
to get, so he arose and said: 

“You will be nominated at the next 
meeting of the board and will be 
elected.” That drew from Mr. Coolidge 
this observation: 

“If I am elected I do not see why 
I cannot serve.” 

Commenting on this Mr. Buckner said 
this week: “I jokingly remarked that I 
could guarantee to him any office within 
the gift of the people of the United 
States.” He said: “You can’t guarantee 
that I could get out of this hotel with- 
out having a cordon of police around 
me,” and I jokingly replied, “Yes, I could 
even do that for you.” He said rather 
wearily that the public interest in him 
demonstrated by the crowd in the hotel 
trying to get to him would pass off 
shortly and he would be allowed to have 
some privacy as an ordinary private 
citizen. 

“Mr. Coolidge was one of the most 
faithful directors the company ever had, 
the only board meetings he missed being 
two occasions when he happened to be 
in the Far West,” said Mr. Buckner. 
“He never failed to come down to the 
office half an hour before the meeting 





Mr. Coolidge Shows He’s Interested 








Thomas Buckmer, Esquire, 
Mew York Life Building, 
Madison Square, 
New York, WN. Y. 


My dear Mr. Buckner: 





Northampton, Mass., 
March 19, 1929. 


It is possible that I may be in 
New York Thrusday or Friday, in which case I shall 
try to communicate with you. 

With kindest regards, [ am 


Very truly yours, 


> 








rence F. Abbott had resigned from the 
board, and he interrupted me to say: 
‘That is a pity. Dr. Abbott is a very 
fine man.’ I agreed with him as to his 
estimate of Dr. Abbott, but explained 
that he had resigned to take an execu- 
tive position with the company as sec- 
retary. That seemed to relieve Mr. Cool- 
idge’s mind and he commented that Dr. 
Abbott would make a fine officer. I did 


of the agency committee, of which he 
was chairman, which meeting preceded 
the regular board meeting. He wanted 
to come in and talk matters over and was 
a most valuable advisor. He grasped 
the company’s problems quickly and 
showed an understanding of them.” 

A meeting of the agency directors of 
the New York Life was held in January, 
1933, in New York City. Mr. Buckner 


asked Mr. Coolidge if he and Mrs, Coo. 
lidge would be willing to have a little re. 
ception and tea one afternoon during 
the time the agency directors were jn 
town. The last letter Mr. Buckner re- 
ceived from Mr. Coolidge stated that he 
and Mrs. Coolidge would be glad to at. 
tend the reception and tea and meet the 
delegates to the convention personally 
The letter was read by Mr. Buckner a 
few hours after he had word of the 
former President’s death. 


The Initial Approach to Herbert Hoover 


Circumstances leading up to the nomi- 
nation of Herbert Hoover as a director 
of the New York Life also are unusually 
interesting. When Mr. Hoover retired 
as President the business world was also 
keen on having an affiliation with him 
just as it had been in the case of Presi. 
dent Coolidge. One of the members of 
the nominating committee had been a 
personal friend of Herbert Hoover for 
years. He was delegated to ascertain 
from the former President if an invita- 
tion to become a New York Life board 
member would be acceptable. 

Mr. Hoover replied confidentially that 
he had not decided in his own mind what 
his plans would be and whether or not 
the suggestion was agreeable would de- 
pend, of course, upon the nature of those 
plans. The matter was left for further 
consideration. 

In July, 1934, Thomas A. Buckner was 
on the Pacific Coast. In San Francisco 
he attended a gathering of the company’s 
northern California agents. The affair 
included luncheon, and Superintendent of 
Agencies F. A. Wickett invited to the 
juncheon a number of prominent policy- 
holders including bankers and lawyers, 
and also extended an invitation to Her- 
bert Hoover. 

When Mr. Hoover received the invita- 
tion he was in northern California on a 
fishing trip. He interrupted his holiday 
to go to San Francisco to attend the 
luncheon, but upon the condition that he 
would not be called upon for an address. 
An Ovation From New York Life Agents 

More than 300 persons were present. 
They not only were immensely pleased 
by the presence of the former President, 
but when the toastmaster referred to 
him and his graciousness in leaving his 
vacation trip in order to be at the New 
York Life luncheon there was a tre- 
mendous demonstration. It continued 
until Mr. Hoover arose. He made a 
beautiful life insurance address for about 
ten minttes 

In Mr. Buckner’s address to the agents 
of California upon that occasion he had 
something to say about the board of 
directors, how they were selected, and 
he gave some reminiscences of his ap- 
proach and conversations with Calvin 
Coolidge and former Governor Alfred 
E. Smith. He then added: 

“Some six months ago we invited Cali- 
fornia’s most distinguished citizen to 
come on our board and represent our 
policyholders in the Far West. But up 
to date we have never received either a 
Yes or No answer.” 

Commenting on this luncheon, Mr. 
3nckner said to The Gold Book: 

“Immediately the crowd was on_its 
feet. The cheering was terrific. The 
thought that the New York Life might 
have Herbert Hoover as a member of 
its board struck a most responsive note.” 

Incidentally, at this meeting Mr. Buck- 
ner decided to make public his views 
on the outlook and they had a semi-po- 
litical flavor. During Mr. Hoover’s pres- 
ence, not desiring to embarrass him, Mr. 
3uckner decided to eliminate from his 
address these remarks of a semi-politi- 
cal nature. He acquainted Mr. Hoover 
with his decision, whereupon the former 
President said: 

“I would prefer you to deliver your 
remarks just as you have prepared them. 
I would like to hear your views on the 
subject.” 

Mr. Buckner then delivered his talk 
unexpurgated and at its conclusion Mr. 
Hoover congratulated him and said: “I 
think you have treated the subject very 
fairly.” 

After a few months during which Mr 
Buckner kept in close touch with Mr. 
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‘Training, Servicing, Stimulating 


Governing Factors in Effective Management 


The Gotp Book annual review of the economic 
status of life insurance, with its panorama of person- 
alities, agencies, and production methods and achieve- 
ments both individual and organizational, reflects, 
among other things, the remarkable progress in 
Agency management during the last few years. The 
advance proceeds directly from the better training of 
Agents, and the more efficient servicing of Agents, 
their prospects, applicants, policyholders, and 
beneficiaries. 


By education we do not mean solely the acquisition 
of technical knowledge of life insurance, of eco 
nomics, taxation, and finance. This is necessary, 
and growingly necessary, for designing the complex 
coverage needed in businesses of magnitude, and in 
large estates, with diverse assets and whose executors 
must be carriers‘on of projects that had not come 
to fruition at the creator’s death. The American 
College of Life Underwriters, which grants the de- 
gree of Chartered Life Underwriter, by graduating 
men and women who have successfully completed 
its curriculum, is supplying life underwriters of this 
truly professional grade. 


But perhaps life insurance service, numerically, 
will always be limited to “the great middle class,” 
whose utmost need usually is a varied domestic one, 
which includes an annually increasing emergency 
fund, together with a retirement income for husband 
and wife when old age has come. This predominant 
branch of life underwriting seldom calls for a tech- 


nical expert’s knowledge. But it nevertheless does 
require salesmanship technique. And that educa- 
tion comprises: —Knowledge of various types of life 
insurance contracts, and knowledge of future situa- 
tions which may be bred from present family cir- 
cumstances; and coupled with this knowledge must 
be the ability to identify different types of prospects, 
so that out of a given number of interviews the 
largest possible number of sales may be made, through 
approaches adapted to diverse individualities. 


The members of an Agency may be trained to the 
last degree of efficiency, but unless the servicing 
departments are as efficient as the training, the under- 
writers cannot produce a volume accordant with 
their ability, and, as a consequence, the turnover in 
the Agency is liable to be a high one. Promptness, 
accuracy, and completeness in supplying informa- 
tion needed in interviews, promptness in clearing 
papers of all kinds through the Agency and the 
Home Office, promptness in direct dealing with pol- 
icyholders’ requests, together with constant stimula- 
tion of production by means that will lead to paid-for 
rather than merely written results;—these make and 
keep Agents contented because prosperous, and gear 
the Agency machine to its maximum productive 


capacity. 
The high production record of this Agency since 


the great crash, reflects the degree of our use of 
these three factors—training, servicing, stimulating. 
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THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Independence Square 


Philadelphia 
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BONA-FIDE Life Insurance Authors 
Show Up the MUCKRAKERS 


In some respects the psychology of the American people is the most 
baffling in the world. Often their motivations are incomprehensible. 
They create; then they destroy. Their heroes reach the top of popular 
adulation; then the pendulum of esteem swings in the opposite direction. 
This is illustrated in cases of public men who are constantly being pulled 
off pedestals ; movie favorites who after a few years are forgotten; home 
building where the family is scarcely settled when there begins constant 
redecoration or desire to move into another house. 

Likewise, these odd traits of restlessness, of fickleness, are graph- 
ically illustrated in attitude towards financial institutions. When banks 
topple in an economic debacle there is tremendous hue and cry because 
they were not safe, sound, secure, but when they are safe, sound and 
secure critics let loose a barrage with the aim of tearing them down for 
one reason or another. 

Probably the best example of the cuckoo strain in the American 
public can be found in the flock of books published in the past couple 
of years in which muckrakers are doing their best to besmirch life insur- 
ance. It would be logical to believe that the impregnability of that 
institution, carrying on its shoulders the hopes, objectives and plans of 
63,000,000 people seeking financial independence, would be one of the 
most satisfactory aspects of American life as the institution, after nearly 
a century in the making, is carrying out in letter and spirit the con- 
tracts of these tens of millions of policyholders, meeting every obligation. 
Not so. The institution is being assaulted in books which sling mud, 
which would destroy the institution and which call it a racket; and 
which ask if insurance is safe. 

The Gold Book has asked the authors who are in a position to speak 
with authority about life insurance for replies to the allegations and 
misstatements made by these muckrakers. The Gold Book authors are 
not only writers of books on insurance, but they occupy important posi- 
tions in the insurance world. They see a large amount of insurance 
being absurdly twisted; they feel the public the loser by such substi- 
tutions and replacements; they are indignant as they view the savage, 
unfair, half-baked attempts to undermine confidence in insurance. 

The Gold Book is not mentioning names of the muckraking books 
as it does not care to advertise them individually. Authors in this 
symposium are John A. Stevenson, Joseph B. Maclean, Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, Dr. David McCahan, E. Paul Huttinger, Ralph G. Engelsman 
and Leon Gilbert Simon. 


The Sophistry of Twisting Arguments 
By Joseph B. Maclean 


Associate Actuary, Mutual Life 
the companies are aided and abetted by 


the insurance commissioners of many of 
the states. In the same volume and in 


One of the recently issued books at- 
tacking the life insurance companies de- 


votes considerable apace © 8 defense the same connection, in instructing the 
of twisting. This book goes much fur- feader as to the procedure necessary 
ther than the average twister since it in obtaining the new insurance he is 
recommended to withhold any unfavor- 
able information not asked for, and to 
misrepresent his intentions as to replace- 
ment if that should be inquired about 
in the new application. In other words, 
honesty and good faith are not recom- 
mended. Any intelligent person, it seems 
to us, will have little doubt as to which 
side to believe. 


apparently recommends the cancellation 
of all insurance on permanent plans and 
its replacement by Yearly Renewable 
Term insurance, irrespective of whether 
or not there is any existing policy loan. 
In asking readers to swallow this propo- 
sition, it is very clearly implied not only 
that the administration of the regular 
life insurance companies is dishonest in 
that these companies deliberately oppose 
something which they know to be to 
the policyholders’ advantage, but, ap- 
parently, that in this widespread plot 


Term More Expensive Than Insurance 
on Permanent Plan 


In the book referred to some of the 


arguments against twisting are consid- 
ered, and, in the author’s opinion, de- 


molished. The first of these arguments 
is that it is not financially advantageous 
to the insured to drop old insurance and 
replace it with new. Usually doubt can 
arise on that point only when there is a 
substantial policy loan, but even in such 
circumstances it can usually be shown 
by a proper analysis of all the facts that 
it is not to the policyholder’s interest 
to replace old with new insurance. Some 
companies have published specimen fig- 
ures in typical cases demonstrating that 
from a purely financial point of view 
the policyholder loses by such a change 
even where there is a large loan. Where 
there is no loan the fact hardly requires 
demonstration. The reduction in imme- 
diate outlay obtained by substituting 
term insurance for whole of life insur- 
ance is, of course, no indication of 
whether or not a financial saving will 
be effected in the long run. In regard 
to cost, it can usually be demonstrated 
that term insurance is more expensive 
than insurance on a permanent plan. 
This is chiefly because of the higher rel- 
ative cost of overhead expense. The 
claim that the total estate is increased 
in such a transaction by the amount of 
cash value obtained for the old policy 
is misleading since not only is the possi- 
bility of loss by unwise investment or 
dissipation otherwise more than likely, 
but it is only in event of death within 
a comparatively short period that any 
advantage in total estate will be gained, 
and such earlier death is unlikely since 
new insurance calls for a medical exami- 
nation. Naturally, anyone who drops all 
his permanent insurance and replaces it 
with cheap, temporary insurance and 
then dies shortly thereafter, has in- 
creased his estate by the operation, but 





JOSEPH B. MACLEAN 


that will happen in only a very few 
cases, and the chances are it will not 
happen. 


Hardly Ever Any Advantage in 
a Twist 


The fact is that if a full and fair 
comparison is made of all the figures 
covering a reasonable period in the fu- 
ture (such as is now required by the 
New York insurance law) there would be 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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Four Brilliant Philadelphia Authors 











L. to R.: Dr. S. S. Huebner, Dr. David McCahan, E. Paul Huttinger and 
John A. Stevenson 
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The Importance 
of the 


Career Underwriter 


Was never greater than at present. The 
problems of the individual who owns and 
is buying more life insurance are such as 
x to demand accurate knowledge and con- 
scientious service—The Career Underwriter 
; is best fitted to supply these needs. 
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INTEREST RATES an 
Life Insurance INVESTMENTS 


By Frederic W. Ecker 


Vice-President, Metropolitan Life 


It has been said that “Interest is the 
life blood of Life Insurance.” Life in- 
surance is a long term business and the 
interest referred to is the composite yield 
of investments made over a great many 
years, in times of relatively high yield 
and in periods when capital earns an ab- 
normally low return. At times the rate 
at which current funds are invested sub- 
stantially exceeds the return earned on 
a life insurance company’s portfolio as 
a whole. At other times, such as at 
present, the reverse is true. 

In the last 4%4 years interest rates 
have declined drastically. Long term 
high grade corporate securities, which so 
short a time ago yielded 5% and over, 
are today selling at very little in excess 
of a 3% return. In this same period, 
long term U. S. Government obligations 
have declined from approximately a 
440% basis to a 2.60% return. The ques- 
tion is therefore current as to whether 
or not a continuation of this decline is 
to be expected. One would have to be 
possessed of omniscient powers to an- 
swer this query, but there are a number 
of factors having a bearing on the sub- 
ject which can be observed without su- 
pernatural powers. 


Getting the Proper Perspective 


It would be inappropriate to base con- 
clusions merely on the decline experi- 
enced since January, 1932. At that time 
panic conditions had so affected our mar- 
kets, that while the highest grade cor- 
porate issues yielded around 5%, many 
securities which have since proven to 
be perfectly sound were offered in the 
market at bargain prices. 

In order to get the proper perspective, 
let us first consider the trend of interest 
rates in this country over the last sixty- 
five years. It is true that U. S. Govern- 
ment securities approached the 2% level 
in 1876, again in 1889, and once more in 
the era of lowest interest rates of this 
century, namely 1901-1906. These securi- 
ties, however, bore the circulation priv- 
ilege so that the prices at which they 
sold were not indicative of investment 
demand alone. The highest grade secur- 
ities, other than government obligations 
during this period approached their pres- 
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ent level only around 1900. From the 
low point attained at that time, the yield 
on such issues gradually increased from 
a little over 3% to slightly over 4% in 
1914. From 1914-1920 conditions were 
abnormal due to the World War so that 
it is quite understandable that a rapid 
increase in rate to approximately 5% en- 
sued. A gradual decline then followed, 
so that by 1928 the yield. was again 
slightly in excess of the 4% level. The 
panic of 1929 and the depression fear of 
1931 and 1932 again increased interest 
rates abnormally. The drop since 1932 
at the rate of almost % of 1% per an- 
num has continued to the present time 
bringing the high grade long term in- 
terest return again down approximating 
the 3% rate attained at the turn of the 
century. In other words, we are for 
the second time only at the lowest level 
of interest rates which this country has 
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seen in the last two generations and 
probably in the history of the country. 


A Glance at British Consols 


Some commentators on this subject 
state that previous security price levels 
in the United States do not constitute 
a guide to the future because we are no 
longer a new country demanding capital 
for development purposes; that we are 
now a creditor nation rather than a 
debtor one. This same charge is not 
made against Great Britain so that it is 
interesting to look for a moment at the 
course of British Consolidated Annuities, 
generally known as British Consols. 
From 1780 to the present time, the an- 
nual average yield has fallen below 3% 
only twice, once in the era of low money 
rates around the turn of the last century 
and again beginning in 1934 and con- 
tinuing to date. In 1897, they reached 
their low point of just under a 24% 
basis and again approached this level in 
January 1935, since which time they have 
reacted to approximately a 2.90% return. 
French Rentes have followed a generally 
similar course though subject to sharper 
fluctuations and most of the time show- 
ing a higher rate of return than their 
English counterpart. Since 1801 they 
have dipped below a 3% basis only once. 
This occurred in the period 1894 to 1901, 
reaching their low point along with Brit- 
ish Consols in 1897. Their present sell- 
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terest rates. To mention only a few jn 
addition to those above referred to, com- 
modity price levels, government deficits 
confidence or lack of confidence, and, of 
course, war, all have their bearing on 
the subject. The complete field is too 
large for discussion here, nor am I ¢a- 
pable of covering it. There are, however 
certain factors of supply and demand 
which have seemed to me of considerable 
interest in connection with the invyest- 
ment of life insurance funds. 


Available Investment Supply and Insur- 
ance Company Requirements 

Life insurance investments are made 
in two principal fields, mortgage loans 
and securities, principally bonds.  Al- 
though ordinarily of minor importance 
policy loans at times absorb a sizeable 
portion of funds available for investment, 
Let us first consider what the supply of 
available investments in these fields has 
been over the last few years and then 
consider what the requirements of the 
insurance companies have been. 

As an indication of the demand for 
mortgage money, we have taken the 
building contracts awarded for thirty- 
seven Eastern states as reported by the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation as indicative. 
Such contracts after excluding public 
works and public utilities averaged for 
1925-1929 inclusive, just under $5,000,- 
000,000 per annum. By 1932 and 1933, 












































































ing price is around 41%4%, but political the average had declined to around 
conditions on the Continent and the $700,000,000. No material change took 
question as to France’s ability to main- place until the middle of 1935. Since 
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tain its present gold standard have in all 
probability caused a somewhat higher 
rate than money conditions might other- 
wise warrant. (See Chart No. 

The view is also expressed that history 
can no longer be taken as a criterion for 
the future because the currency of many 
of the principal nations of the world is 
no longer tied to gold on a fixed basis. 
Many countries are operating to a great- 
er or lesser degree on a managed cur- 
rency. It is held as a consequence that 
governments and central banks can now 
control interest rates in a way not here- 
tofore possible. 

There is also the school of thought 
that the economic forces of supply of 
and demand for money have been and 
will continue to be the principal factor 
governing rates. No doubt there are a 
great many factors which influence in- 


then there has been a definite improve- 
ment, so that for the year ended June 
30, 1936, the total approximated $1,500,- 


A similar lack of demand for capital 
was evidenced in the figures on security 
flotations. The total corporate securi- 
ties issued in 1925 and 1926, according to 
the Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 
averaged approximately $5,000,000,000 per 
year. In 1929 a peak of $10,000,000,000 
was reached. By 1932 and 1933, how- 
ever, the average was only about $500,- 
000,000 per annum. Again starting. with 
1935, a substantial increase is evident, 
so that for the year ended June 30, 1936, 
the total was in excess of $4,000,000,000. 
(See Chart No. 2—193%6 figures not 
shown.) This increase in demand 15, 
however, misleading because the figures 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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Signs Say 
“Father Divine 
Is God” at 
Harlem 
Meeting of 


His Followers 


Acme 


omer 


FALLACIES of TOWNSEND SCHEME 


It Will Not Bring “Prosperity Without Inflation” Nor Will 
It Help Employment or Relief; Nor Be Sustained 
by a 2% Tax 


The Committee on Old Age Security 
of the Twentieth Century Plan, Inc., 
New York City, has published a book, 
“The Townsend Crusade,” describing 
what will really be the effect of the 
Plan on business (if ever it were made 
a law); how it would affect wages and 
living costs; and whether it would reduce 
unemployment. The book recites the 
claims of the Townsend Plan workers 
and their followers. Then it refutes 
these claims. 

The first claim is the plan will re- 
store national prosperity without infla- 
tion, through the rapid, continuous and 
compulsory circulation of existing money 
in trade channels sufficiently to restore 


maximum buying power and normal con- 
sumption of every form of manufactured 
goods, food products and professional 
services. 

Here is the answer of the Twentieth 
Century Fund to that claim: 


This argument rests on the mistaken 
belief (1) that the forced spending of 
the $200 pension received by those over 
60 years of age would increase the 
speed with which the money would be 
spent, and (2) that this increased speed 
would itself increase the production of 
goods and services, and hence increase 
the purchasing power of the people as 
a whole. 

This forced expenditure would not in- 
crease the speed with which the money 
would be spent. The income of the 
great majority of people now is spent 
almost immediately, under the compul- 
sion of economic necessity, for food, 
clothing, and rent. Old people could not 
spend it any faster—even under legal 
compulsion. Only a small proportion 
of the income now earned by the masses 
of people is withheld from immediate 
circulation. Even in the boom year of 
1929 families representing 80% of the 
non-farm population saved less than 7% 
of what they earned. The remaining 
93% was spent for current necessities. 
Even the small proportion of the na- 


a month to spend. 





Wide 





Thousands pack Pasadena Rose Bowl to 
hear Townsend scheme speakers. Left: 
Taking up a collection at a Townsend 
meeting; up to now the tide of good 
U. S. currency has been “out.” 


tional income that is saved is almost 
entirely “spent,” without any very long 
delay, through the use to which it is 
put by the banks in which it is depos- 
ited, by the insurance companies to 
which it is paid, or by the business 
concerns whose bonds or stocks have 
been bought. 

Nor would this forced expenditure in- 
crease or decrease purchasing power. It 
would merely take a substantial part of 
the income now earned by people under 
60 and hand it to those over 60. The 
younger would have less while the older 
would have more. The result of the Plan 
on the basis of present national income 
and price level would involve a redistri- 
bution of income in which not more 
than 10% of the people would receive 
one-half of the national income, while 
the 90% who would have to support the 
10% would receive the other half. The 
claim that the financing of the Plan by 
a transactions tax would mean that pen- 
sions would not have to be paid out of 
national income is utterly fallacious. 





2% Transaction Tax Cannot 
Sustain Plan 


Another claim of the Townsendites is 
that the Plan will sustain itself by a 
2% transactions tax without other Gov- 
ernment aid. 

The Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 
shows the fallacy of this by saying: 

Payments of $200 a month to the 


Townsendites, numbering millions, pass the hat at meet- 


ings, turn in personal jewelry in the hope of getting $209 


Father Divine’s followers say “It’s Wonderful” when 
they turn over to him all their worldly possessions; also 


their hope for future economic security. 


The Province of Alberta, Canada, has a “Social Credit” 


government elected on the promise to pay every citizen from 


The Pro- 


vine:al Government is hard up, 


$25 to $75 a month. 


cut the interest rate on its bonds 
in half, recently started to issue 
“Prosperity Certificates” in $1 
denominations in payment of 
government salaries. The holder 
has to buy penny stamps to paste 
on the back of the scrip to keep 
The 


promises to redeem the scrip in 


it “good.” government 


two years. 


“Tt’s Wonderful!” 


World 


10,000,000 citizens who now have in- 
comes of less than that amount, would 
require an outlay of $24 billion a year. 
A thorough study of the nation’s actual 
business transactions of 1934, however, 
shows that the yield of a 2% transac- 
tions tax would be about # billion— 
or only one-sixth of the amount neces- 
sary to pay the pension bill. The Town- 
send tax would produce only enough 
revenue to pay $40 a month to the 7,000,- 
000 persons who now have incomes of 
less than $40 and who would, therefore, 
qualify at this rate, instead of $200 to 
the 10,000,000. 

To pay the full Townsend pension a 
12% transactions tax would be required. 
Any transactions taxes would, in the 
long run, be paid largely by labor in the 
form of lower wages and by the con- 
sumer in the form of higher prices. 
Assuming that the entire tax would be 
passed on to labor and the consumer, 
a 12% tax would mean for the average 
man a reduction of about one-third in 
his standard of living. His wages would 
be reduced one-eighth, while the prices 
he would have to pay for the necessi- 
ties of life would increase 30 to 50%. 
Those who earn $100 a month, for exam- 
ple, would get only $88, which—with in- 
creased prices—would be worth less than 
$70 in terms of what they could buy. 
Furthermore, the purchasing power 0 
the $200 pension for the aged them- 
selves would be reduced by an amount 
ranging from $30 to $50 because of 
increased prices. 


Dangerous Drains to Economic Structure 


The effects of these drastic changes 
on business in general would subject the 
whole economic structure to dangerous 
strains. In the first place the elimina- 
tion of the many types of transactions 
which simply could not take place if sub- 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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CACIA GROWTH 
inte 1893 


There must be merit in Acacia principles and the steadfastness with 
which they were and are put into practice, for such progress to have 
been made in a little over four decades. 7 
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anoTHER ACACIA  peparrunre 


The latest extention of ACACIA PROTECTION SERVICE 
makes it possible for WOMEN as well as MEN to build a 
life insurance estate through its diversified range of 
policies providing personal, social and economic security 


of the first order. 


Just one more forward step by ACACIA. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY Plus LIFE INSURANCE 


quals NATIONAL SECURITY 





The billions of dollars of taxes and 
benefits involved in the Social Security 
Act of 1935 have in the aggregate pro- 
duced totals that so far eclipse any simi- 
lar private effort that it is only logical to 
expect questions to arise as to the effect 
of the Act on the efforts of life insur- 
ance agents to sell their wares—their in- 
dividual and group policies of insurance 
and annuity which in the final analysis 
produce security for the insureds and 
their beneficiaries. 

All of these questions can be answered 
by consideration of two points: first, 
what individuals are not covered by the 
Social Security Act, and, hence, remain 
prospects for the life insurance agent (in 
fact, now better and more receptive 
prospects because of the education they 
will receive in the need for security) ; 
and, second, exactly what benefits will 
any given individual who is covered by 
the Social Security Act receive and what 
benefits remain to be provided through 
the services of the life insurance agent. 
This latter point is very important and 
can be appropriately illustrated by ref- 
erence to education in the United States. 


Agents’ Opportunity in Building Broad 
National Security Foundation 

Up to a certain level, in general 
through the grade schools or high 
schools, education is provided by the 
public budget, that is by the local gov- 
ernments, such as cities and villages, or 
by the counties or by the states. How- 
ever, it is an accepted fact that, to this 
more or less elementary education, am- 
bitious parents and young people add a 
“plus” education to the extent that they 
can provide by a reasonable sacrifice. No 
one, considering the millions of students 
in the hundreds of colleges and institu- 
tions of higher learning in the United 
States, would say that the public school 
system in this country acts as a deter- 
rent to those seeking adequate educa- 
tions through private means. On the 
contrary, it would be agreed that our 
public facilities act as an incentive and 
a challenge to obtain an education be- 
yond that provided for all. Similarly a 
modicum of security is to be provided by 
the Social Security Act, leaving to indi- 
viduals and to employers of individuals 
not only the duty but the stimulus for 
raising this minimum to a level of ade- 
quate security. 

This duty, this stimulus, is thrown 
right into the lap of the life insurance 
agent since ambitious individuals and 
progressive employers have no other 
place but a life insurance company to 
purchase the desired additional security. 
I, therefore, see a great opportunity 
created for the life insurance agent to 
build a broad national security on the 
foundation established by Federal and 
state legislation, and the purpose of this 
article is to point out concretely and 
simply how such opportunities arise. 

For present purposes, the Social Se- 
curity Act may be analyzed under three 
divisions: (1) provision for the needy, 
(2) unemployment compensation, and 
(3) old-age benefits. 


Provisions for the Needy 
Under the heading of provision for 
the needy, the Act provides for Federal 
cooperation with the states in setting up 
state plans, under which 


(a) monthly payments averaging less 





N. E. Horelick | 

N. E. Horelick, author of this ar- 
ticle, is an Associate of the Actuarial 
Society of America and is chairman 
of the educational committee of the 
Insurance Institute of America. As 
director of Group Annuities in the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society he 
is one of the leading consultants in 
this country in the field of retirement 
plans. Much of his time, in addition 
to the administration of the many re- 
tirement plans underwritten by the 
Equitable, is spent in the field work- 
ing with employers in planning thei1 
retirement problems and in_ close 
touch with the soliciting agents. His 
background in the field of social se- 
curity and his intimate contact with 
the Equitable’s agency force qualify 
him as the author of the present ar- 
ticle which will undoubtedly prove a 
| document of great value to the entire 


| insurance production fraternity. 








than $30 will be made to needy indi- 
viduals over age 65. The individuals 
considered will in general be those 
who otherwise would be _ public 
charges, eligible for the county poor- 
houses; 
monthly payments averaging less 
than $18 will be made to dependent 
children deprived of parenta! sup- 
port; 
(c) monthly payments averaging less 
than $30 will be made to needy blind 
individuals; and 
public health services, vocational re- 
hahilitation of the disabled, and ma- 
ternal and child welfare and health 
services will be established. 
Certainly no ambitious agent would 
consider these factors detrimental to his 
life insurance and annuity production. 
No one that he would consider a pros- 
pect would cancel his insurance or cease 
buying insurance because by reaching 
age 65 and qualifying as a “needy” indi- 
vidual he would be eligible for even as 
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much as $30 per month thereafter, or 
because his child, deprived of his sup- 
port by his death or physical or mental 
incapacity, would be eligible as a de- 
pendent child for as much as $18 per 
month until reaching age 16, or finally 
because by becoming blind he, as a 
“needy” individual, could qualify for as 
much as $30 per month. The modern 
agent, the alert and aggressive agent, 
would not even consider such an indi- 
vidual a “suspect,” much less a “pros- 
pect.” On.the other hand, to the extent 
that his bona-fide prospect or policy- 
holder might be relieved of the support 
of a needy relative or friend who could 
qualify for one of these benefits the 
agent might be in a position to sell a 
little more insurance or annuity. 


Inadequate Unemployment 
Compensation Benefits 

Under the second division of the So- 
cial Security Act, dealing with unem- 
ployment compensation, stimulus is given 
to the states to set up unemployment 
reserves out of taxes for the purpose of 
paying weekly compensation to employes 
becoming unemployed in the future. The 
weekly amount will average between $5 
and $15, under laws passed up to date. 
This will be a boon to the life insurance 
agent. We have not yet forgotten the 
many policyholders who after exhausting 
every other source of funds were com- 
pelled to borrow on their life insurance 
policies to maintain them in force and 
even finally to lapse them. Admittedly, 
the unemployment compensation benefits 
are aimed at the lower-income groups 
but to the extent that some income will 
be received by the qualified unemployed, 
the need for borrowing on or lapsing his 
life insurance, or his Industrial insurance 
will be decreased. Again, since some 
policyholders or prospects will be re- 
lieved of providing financial assistance 
to an unemployed member of the family, 
or relative or friend, that policyholder 
or prospect will become a better policy- 
holder or prospect. The examples of 
this that have been brought home to all 
of us, both in and out of the life insur- 
ance business, should be fresh enough in 
our minds to drive this point home. 

Old Age Benefits 

The third and final division in our 
analysis of the Social Security Act is 
by far the most important, that of old 
age benefits, and at this point I would 
like to indicate the split in income earn- 
ers in the United States as between 
those who will and those who will not 
come under this section of the Act. The 
Act directly excludes employes in the 
following classifications from Federal old 
age benefits: 

(a) Agricultural labor; 

(b) Domestic service in a_ private 


ome; 

(c) Casual labor not in the course of 
the employer’s trade or business; 

(d) Officers or members of a crew of 
a legally documented vessel; 

(e) Employes of the United States 
government or an instrumentality 
of the United States ;* 


*A recent ruling of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue holds that national banks as instru- 
mentalities of the United States are exempt from 
taxes imposed under Titles VIII and IX of the 
Social Security Act. (Ruling S. S. T. 16 
XV-30-8199.) 


(£) Employes of a state, political sub- 
division or instrumentality thereof; 

(g) Employes of non-profit-making in- 
stitutions, organized and operated 
exclusively for religious, charitable 
scientific, literary, or educational 
purposes, or for the prevention of 
cruelty to children or animals, 


Agents Should Review Excluded 
Classifications Carefully 


I would suggest that each life insur- 
ance agent keep these excluded classifi- 
cations constantly before him in his daily 
work and review his policyholders and 
prospects in the light of these classifica- 
tions. Is his prospect a teacher, engi- 
neer, supervisor, department head or 
clerk in the service of the city, county 
or state? Is that policyholder a farmer, 
or this prospect a butler in a private 
home? Does he or she work for a 
church, school, Y. M. C. A., Salvation 
Army, college, library or research foun- 
dation? Almost half of the employes in 
the United States are included in these 
classifications. Neither they nor their 
employers will pay taxes under this sec- 
tion of the Act nor will they be entitled 
to benefits under the Act. These twenty 
odd million employes are not just as 
good prospects for all forms of insur- 
ance and annuities as they were before 
the Act was passed; they are better 
prospects because of the innate human 
desire to get at least as much out of life 
as their fellow men and the fact that the 
other half of the working population will 
be eligible for benefits under the Act 
will stimulate them to set aside similar 
amounts out of their earnings to dupli- 
cate or surpass the benefits provided by 
the Social Security Act. 


Professional Men and Women 


The Act does not consider payment of 
any benefits to any self-employed in- 
come earner such as a professional man 
or woman. There is no provision for 
the self-employed storekeeper, business 
man, lawyer, doctor, dentist, consulting 
engineer or accountant. Moreover, these 
self-employed professional men and wo- 
men have always been considered the 
very best prospect for the life insurance 
agent. Thus, one of the richest fields of 
prospects remains as unprovided for and 
as much in need of security as before 
the Social Security Act was established. 

We thus arrive by elimination at the 
classification of employes who are cover- 
ed under the old age benefit provisions 
of the Social Security Act. Each such 
employe and his employer will, beginning 
on January 1, 1937, pay a tax equal to 
1% of the employe’s wages or earnings. 
If the employe earns over $3,000 per 
year, the tax will be paid on only the 
first $3,000. On January 1, 1940, the tax 
rate will become 134% of wages by 
each. On January 1, 1943, the tax rate 
will become 2% of wages; on January |, 
1946, the rate will be 214%; and on Jan- 
uary 1, 1949, the tax rate will become 
and thereafter remain at 3% of wages 
by the employe and by the employer. 

The benefits provided do not include a 
cash or loan value. 


Estate Payments 
If the employe dies before age 65, his 
(Continued on Page 95) 
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Safety, Continuity, Freedom of Worry, 


No Necessity for Reinvestment 


We are entering an era in which Life 
Insurance will serve the public better 
than ever before, because confidence in 
Life Insurance is increasing. It will con- 
tinue to grow in exact proportion as 
owners of Life Insurance realize its un- 
doubted service. We must capitalize 
our opportunities not only by under- 
standing outstanding present day needs, 
but by seeing that those needs are met, 
by being students of Insurance trends, 
by understanding what is in the public 
minds, and by furnishing the facts to 
demolish whatever sophistries are en- 
countered that interfere with continuity 
of coverages, or which may upset and 
disorganize them. 


We know that business and profes 
sional men have a reduced income de- 
rivable from various kinds of invest- 
ments; that the old days of 5% interest 
return have gone; that the difference in 
diminution in returns spells the differ- 
ence between normal and subnormal 
budgets for hundreds of thousands of 
families. 


We know that Life Insurance is the 
safest and easiest way to add to the 
deficient income whenever the bread- 
winner of the family remains alive and 
is able to pursue his business or profes- 
sion. We can show how on a single 
investment of 2% or 3% of the prin- 
cipal, a 4% or 414% income may be 
provided with safety, continuity, free- 
dom of worry, and without the necessity 





Wadsworth Building 
57 William Street 
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of reinvestment. We can’t place too 
much emphasis in present day selling on 
these deficits of income due to reduced 
earnings on general property. 


We know the buncome of the Infla- 
tion argument, because neither major 
political party wants inflation. But even 
if it comes in a mild form, there is no 
better hedge than by purchasing addi- 
tional insurance, especially on the Term 
Plan of from three to ten years, with 
option of conversion. We certainly 
know that speculation in bonds and 
stocks is not the remedy in inflation 
hedges, because in most such cases the 
risk of being right in judgment is too 
great. We must battle against any situ- 
ation where property owners die leaving 
depreciated dollars with which to pur- 
chase necessities of life at prevailing 
higher prices. 


We know that careful analysis is nec- 
essary in these days of higher income, 
estate and inheritance taxes, together 
with the taxes upon undistributed sur- 
pluses of corporations. To the advan- 
tage of the client, competent underwrit- 
ers can make such analysis in connection 
with expert consultation with attorneys, 
accountants and trust officers, and can 
make rearrangement if necessary. 


We know that the attacks on legal 
reserves in Life Insurance are vicious 
because they frequently mean loss and 
suffering to the public which has 
switched insurance because of such at- 


Julian S. Myrick 


Manager 


“The Ives & Myrick Agency” 





tacks, and we particularly realize the 
absurdity of such advice as “Keep your 
reserve in your own pocket and you 
will be better off if you live, and your 
family better off if you die.” The catch, 
of course, is that for one reason or an- 
other men do not keep reserve or sav 
ings. Most of them lose them or spend 
them, and practically none compound 
the interest for themselves in the way 
accomplished by legal reserve Life In- 
surance. Our modern system of Life 
Insurance takes account not only of 
mathematical probabilities, but also of 
human nature, a factor theorists too 
easily forget. 


We know from experience on every 
hand and from our daily observation, 
that Life Insurance fits into the finan- 
cial picture of every man today, despite 
the size of his income, more than ever 
before; and that there is more depend- 
ence upon it. 


Knowing all these things, underwrit- 
ers must equip themselves with knowl- 
edge, must share their experience, must 
remember that the more capably they 
perform in interviews, the greater will 
be the prestige of the institution of Life 
Insurance which they serve. 


This Agency offers a complete Course 
of Study and training to any one pos 
sessing proper qualifications, who de- 
sires to enter Life Insurance as a pro- 
fession as a fulltime representative of 


The Mutual Life. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


Telephone John 4 - 4800 
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hat Fundamental Selection Factors 
Should the Agent Know? 


By Malcolm Adam 


Assistant Vice-President, Penn Mutual Life, 
President of Home Office Life Underwriters Association 


Why is it that the majority of success- 
ful life insurance salesmen long estab- 
lished in the business go on from year to 
year with a ratio of rejected applications 
very much lower than their company’s 
general average? 

It is because these men have become 
selection conscious through the trial and 
error method of experience. They recog- 
nize that a large part of their business 
capital is their solicitation time and try 
to invest that capital so as to secure 
maximum returns. From the standpoint 
of selection of risks, maximum returns 
mean a high percentage of approved ap- 
plications. To illustrate—if A and B 
each sell $200,000 of life insurance per 
year, and A’s declined ratio is 25% while 
B’s is only 5%, then A’s return in the 
form of issued policies for the invest- 
ment of his time is only $150,000, where- 
as B’s is $190,000. This comparison is not 
exaggerated for the purpose of illustra- 
tion. Every underwriting executive prob- 
ably can recite a hundred similar cases. 
The unfortunate result is that A usually 
neither increases his production nor 
permanently stays in the business, 
whereas B often does both. ; 

Any insurance salesman can, without 
waiting to learn by experience, attain a 
low rejection ratio if at the outset he 
will master the few general basic prin- 
ciples. If it is borne in mind always that 
the net result of home office selection is 
to determine whether or not the risk is 
a normal one and, if such is not the case, 
to what extent the impairment carries 
the risk away from normal standards, 
the task is not difficult. 


Factors For Home Office Underwriter’s 
Review 


The principal factors which are taken 
into consideration in arriving at the 
status of any risk are: 

(1) The applicant’s family history 
and his past and present personal 
history, which means the record 
he gives of his physical history. 

(2) The findings of the medical ex- 
aminer at the time of examina- 
tion. 

(3) The analysis of the applicant’s 
character, habits, occupation, and 
finances taken into consideration 
with the amount and purpose of 
the coverage desired. 

It is impossible to estimate the value 
of a risk without consideration of all 
three factors. 

The applicant himself is really the sole 
accurate authority on the information 
contained in the first factor. The infor- 
mation in the second factor is a state- 
ment of the examiner’s findings. A study 
of the analysis in the third factor, with 
particular attention to finances and pur- 
pose, really brings about a conclusion 
as to the sincerity of the risk in making 
application for insurance. 


Picture Agent Should Have In Mind 


The agent in the field should keep 
in mind always the fact that the pic- 
ture of the risk he is seeing, having been 
in close contact with the applicant, is 
very much larger than the comparatively 
small picture which the home office 


draws from the information contained in 
the application and the examination. In 
justice to the applicant, the company, 
and himself, he should make certain that 
any collateral information is furnished 
which will give a more complete picture 
of the case and thus enable the com- 
pany to evaluate the risk as its merits 
justify. With this thought in mind and 
being conscious that the primary pur- 
pose of home office selection is to ascer- 
tain the normal risk, it should not be 
difficult for any agent to secure a very 
high return in the form of issued poli- 
cies from the investment of his time in 
soliciting risks. 

If the agent would, before intensive 
solicitation of a prospect, determine whe- 
ther the applicant is excessively heavy 
or light (referring to the build table); 
whether he has had any serious physical 
trouble; whether the amount of insur- 
ance carried and to be applied for is 
proportionate to the applicant’s financial 
situation; whether there is any question 
as to reputation, habits, or morals; and 
if the purpose of the insurance proposed 
is sound—he will soon accomplish the 
desired result and avoid the losses and 
the wear and tear on morale which fre- 
quently comes from declined applica- 
tions. 

If he finds there is or has been a 
physical impairment, it is a very simple 
matter to ascertain from his home office 
the probable decision on the case. On 
the other hand, if the question be one 
involving lay selection, he should be able 
to apply the well-defined basic principles 
which govern the usual case and there- 
by himself ascertain the probable action. 


The Rejections For Medical Reasons 


Over any period of years, an analysis 
of the total business rejected by a life 
insurance company will show that about 
two-thirds of the cases declined were 
because the applicants were unacceptable 
from a medical standpoint. The remain- 
ing one-third were found unacceptable 
for other reasons. Of the cases rejected 
for medical reasons—by a conservative 
estimate, one-half could have been deter- 
mined in advance of the physical exam- 
ination by some inquiry on the part of 
the agent. Most of the cases rejected 
for other reasons will be because of ha- 
bits, character, environment, moral haz- 
ard, or finances. The situation in the 
majority of these cases also could have 
been obtained in advance of the appli- 
cation through moderate inquiry by the 
writing agent. To recapitulate—in the 
usual run of rejected applications, at 
least one-half are found unacceptable for 
reasons which could have been apparent 
to the agent, without extensive inquiry, 
before the application was written. 

Excluding medical impairments, which, 
as already indicated, must be governed 
by professional opinion and as to which, 
in doubtful cases. the agent can secure 
from his home office the probable action 
before he commences intensive solicita- 
tion,—the major questions about which 
he can obtain information involve habits, 
morals, general desirability, and finances 
as related to the total amount of insur- 
ance carried and applied for. 


Habits, Character, Morals 


As to habits, morals, and general de- 
sirability,—of all phases of the under- 


writing problem, these require the least 
expert knowledge on the part of the 
agent to distinguish the undersirable 
risk. If he is acquainted with the pros- 
pect, he usually knows— before he sets 
out to make the solicitation—whether or 
not the risk is desirable from these 
standpoints. If he is unacquainted with 
the prospect, a brief investigation—par- 
ticularly if he lives in a smaller commun- 
ity—will soon acquaint him with the 
prospect’s reputation. Men who are 
known to be habitual excessive users 
of intoxicants, or those whose moral 
status is unsatisfactory, or those who 
have unsavory reputations in other re- 
spects, should not be solicited. Cases 
about which the agent thinks there is a 
reasonable doubt should be referred to 
the home office for an opinion as to 
probable decision before any active soli- 
citation. 

As to the question of environment, 
neither expert knowledge, nor even gen- 
eral insurance knowledge, is necessary 
to determine whether or not this is sat- 
isfactory. 


The Financial Aspect 


The financial aspect is not so simple 
and requires some analysis. The agent 
should cover the following points: 

(1) The legitimacy of the need for pro- 
tection (in larger cases, this should 
be explained to the company by out- 
lining the program under which the 
applicant was sold). 

(2) The applicant’s worth and income. 

(3) The status of all insurance carried 
(this should include disability and 
double indemnity coverage, the bene- 
ficiaries, and the years of issue; as 
well as particulars regarding any 
additional applications to be made 
or being made to other compa- 


nies). 
Two Cases Illustrating Amount of 
Insurance 
Generally speaking, companies limit 


the total amount of insurance which a 
man should carry to about what 20% 
of his earned income would purchase 
at his present age on the Ordinary Life 
plan. If the total is greater than this, 
the agent should cover with particular 
care the three points above mentioned, 
especially if the applicant has passed 
middle age. This does not necessarily 
mean that all such cases are overloaded 
risks, but they do definitely fall into 
the border-line class. As an illustra- 
tion wherein there exists a question as 
to the legitimacy of the need for pro- 
tection, let us examine two cases: 

Suppose that A is a clerk earning 
$3,500 a year, entirely insurable, and 
carrying $5,000 on his life for the bene- 
fit of his wife. Later, an application is 
written on the life of the wife for 
$5,000. She has no earned income, and 
her occupation is that of keeping house 
and taking care of her small child. 
While there is no doubt whatever that 
her husband would be put to expense 
and thereby suffer financial loss in the 
event of her death, the fact that he, 
the sole earner of the family income, 
is so under-insured immediately raises 
a question of anti-selection. 

In a case of larger size, assume that 
X is sixty years of age, retired, with 
a wife, but no children. He applies for 
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a policy, payable to his wife, in an 
amount which is considerably greater 
than the sum which would be neces- 
sary to pay inheritance taxes and ad- 
ministration costs. While the wife is 
unquestionably a natural beneficiary, in 
such a transaction insurance would not 
result in indemnity at all, but would 
simply increase the amount of prop- 
erty to pass over at the time of his 
death. 


Applying Common Sense Judgment 


The question of worth and income 
and their relationship to each other, as 
well as to the total amount of insur- 
ance carried and applied for, is one 
which is governed by reasonable com- 
mon sense. If the applicant is a young 
man with small worth and moderate 
income, but has substantial expecta- 
tions of much larger earnings as the 
years go by, exception could be made 
to the 20% rule. A good example would 
be a prospering young doctor or lawyer. 
On the other hand, the 20% ratio should 
not be applied to the total income in 
the case of an older man with a fairly 
substantial worth, but a small earned 
income and without expectations of 
much increase. Again, a_ professional 
man’s present income may not be a 
correct indication of his true earning 
power. If he has been a definitely es- 
tablished earner of a larger income be- 
fore the depression, it might safely be 
assumed that he will attain again his 
former income. Contrary to this, the 
higher earnings in former years of a 
stock broker cannot be taken as an 
indication of future earnings. 

As to the status of old insurance 
carried, it needs little explanation to 
show why the underwriter scrutinizes 
carefully the man who at age sixty ap- 
plies for $100,000 of life insurance when 
he has not carried any coverage before, 
as compared with another man of the 
same age who purchases $25,000 to 
round out his total coverage to $100,000, 
thereby completing a program started 
many years before. The possibilities of 
anti-selection are much greater in the 
first instance. 


Definite Sales Reward for Agent 


There is a definite, though intangible 
status. The situations heretofore de- 
scribed cover the comparatively small 
number of cases which are doubtful or 
border-line for financial reasons. As to 
the great volume of other cases which 
are approved without any question as 
to finances, underwriting executives 
will testify that a large proportion of 
them are very much undersold. Some 
investigation of the finances, therefore, 
should be an incentive and an aid for 
the agent in raising the amount of in- 
surance per application. For example, 
there are very few applications for 
$1,000 which would not qualify for 
$2,000, and a great many $5,000 cases 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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An informal picture of Mr. Van Schaick 
snapped by the Nylic Review cameraman 


Nothing that took place during my 
term of office as Superintendent of In- 
surance of the State of New York 
pleased me more than the establishment 
in 1934 of the Real Estate Bureau. It 
had its origin in an answer to a ques- 
tion put by me to Nelson B. Hadley, 
chief examiner of life companies at the 
New York Department. He had _ been 
asked for suggestions as to how insur- 
ance supervision could be strengthened. 
His answer was that the New York 
Department was without proper facilities 
for the appraising of real estate and 
ascertaining the condition of companies 
insofar as real estate holdings and the 
character and value of their real estate 
mortgages were concerned. He added 
that the Department should have its own 
permanent staff of real estate experts. 

Acting upon this suggestion, at the 
budget hearing with the Governor and 
legislative leaders in the Fall of 1932, 
I proposed an appropriation for the 
setting up of such a bureau at the 
New York Department. The suggestion 
was not approved at that time. This 
was followed by a recommendation in 
the Superintendent’s report to the legis- 
lature early in 1933 in which the argu- 
ments for the establishment of such a 
bureau were set forth in detail. There 
was much undercurrent opposition. Some 
of this was due to opposition to any 
extension of the work of a governmental 
agency. Some of the opposition was 
due to selfish interests which would be 
affected. 

How Three Key Positions Were Filled 

As a result of persistent argument 
and recommendation authorization was 
given late in 1933 for an additional dep- 
uty at the New York Department who 
would be assigned specially to real estate 
problems. Canvass was immediately 
made to find the best qualified man 
available for that position. The presi- 
dent and other leaders of the Real Es- 
tate Board of the City of New York 
were consulted. As a result of recom- 
mendations thus received and investiga- 
tion thereof I appointed to this position 
Edward E. Thorpe, a man of wide and 
varied experience in real estate affairs 
and thoroughly in accord with the pur- 
poses of the new position. There were 
then authorized two additional real es- 
tate experts of equal qualifications to 
work with the new deputy. From the 
first I had advocated that all these posi- 
tions be placed under civil service which 


was done. An examination was held by 
the State Civil Service Commission. 
More than one hundred contestants 


throughout the state competed. Those 
standing Nos. 1, 2 and 3 upon the civil 
service list were appointed, including Mr. 
Thorpe who was then holding the pro- 
visional appointment of real estate dep- 
uty. The two others were Roger L. 
Sullivan and Michael A. Shaughnessy, 
both of whom were real estate men of 
exceptional training and ability as was 


indicated by their heading with Mr. 
Thorpe the civil service list. 

The filling of these three key positions 
from the standpoint of merit alone gave 
the new bureau an auspicious start. Its 
accomplishments thus far give great 
promise for the future. It is now doing 
one of the most constructive pieces of 
investigation as to real estate values that 
has yet occurred. 

Functions of the Bureau 


The functions of this bureau were set 
forth in the Report of the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance to the Legislature cov- 
ering the work of the New York In- 
surance Department for 1934 as follows: 

“It is the duty of the new bureau (1) 
to make appraisals of real estate owned 
by or mortgaged to insurance companies 
and to obtain such appraisals from out- 
side appraisers when necessary; (2) to 
conduct hearings for the purpose of de- 
termining issues raised by appraisal re- 
ports and objections thereto which in- 
clude the hearing of testimony, weigh- 
ing of evidence, findings and decisions; 
(3) to formulate rules and devise meth- 
ods to guide the activities of examiners 
making examinations of insurance com- 
panies, insofar as such work relates to 
real estate and mortgaged properties; 
(4) to examine into the policies, practices 
and procedure of insurance companies in 
(a) making mortgage loans and (b) man- 
aging real property acquired through 
foreclosure or otherwise, and (5) to pass 
upon applications from insurance compa- 
nies for certificates of extension to con- 
tinue holding parcels of real estate pur- 
pang to Section 20 of the Insurance 
aw. 

“One of the most important functions 


Asscertaining REAL ESTATE FACTs 


New York Department’s Bureau, Established In 1934, 
Constructive Step That Aids Both Management 


and Supervision 
By George S. Van Schaick 


Vice-President, New York Life 


of the Real Estate Bureau is to co- 
ordinate appraisal work with company 
examinations. It is necessary that there 
should be some tie-in between apprais- 
ers and examiners. The two must work 
closely together in an examination of a 
company. Hitherto this has not been 
possible, as outside appraisers cannot be 
expected to take the time necessary for 
such cooperation and they are unfamiliar 
with examination procedure. It would 
not be practicable for an appraiser some 
distance from New York to be in close 
touch with the bureau which is conduct- 
ing an examination. The Real Estate 
Bureau will have a knowledge of a com- 
pany’s real estate position because of its 
own appraisals of the local properties 
and its contact with outside appraisers. 
This bureau will be able to work closely 
with the examining bureaus and assist 
in making examinations.” 
Bulk of Bureau’s Work Is in Connection 
With Life Companies 

Immediately after it was established 
the Real Estate Bureau started to func- 
tion. The greatest part of its work has 
been in connection with the examination 
of life insurance companies. Life insur- 
ance companies which in 1929 owned 
real estate which was largely confined 
to home office buildings find themselves 
with largely increased holdings. Besides 
this, mortgages in default have greatly 
increased bringing to managements a 
new and specialized problem. It may 
be said to the credit of life insurance 
companies that they faced this difficult 
situation squarely and have worked in- 
telligently and humanely toward its solu- 
tion. Much effective work has been and 
is being done. 

In this connection the principal safe- 
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guard is for a company to know and 
understand its real estate problem; to 
adopt a general policy as to the disposi- 
tion of its real estate and to so manage 
the properties in which it is interested 
that they will not deteriorate through 
physical depreciation and obsolescence, 
As general consideration is given to the 
actual work of the new Real Estate 
Bureau of the New York Department 
it will be seen what a fine opportunity 
there is presented for team work be- 
tween Insurance Department and insur- 
ance managements in the handling of 
this relatively new and unusual problem, 


How Examinations Are Made 


_ At the start of an examination of an 
insurance company the Real Estate Bu- 
reau inspects the lists of its mortgaged 
and owned real estate. A tentative list 
of properties for appraisal is made. A 
note is made of sections of the country 
where the mortgage investments are 
concentrated. A thorough investigation 
is made of all the conditions surrounding 
the real estate and mortgages. Special 
attention is given to those mortgages 
which are in arrears and to the rents 
and expenses of the owned properties. 
In some instances test appraisals are 
made to determine the trend in certain 
localities. Finally the field covered by 
the investments is divided into parts de- 
termined geographically and by the class 
of properties—for example a list of 
farms, single family residences, apart- 
ment houses, and business properties 
either owned or covered by mortgages. 
First hand inspections of some of the 
properties are had and surveys of the 
territories are made by the Bureau. The 
tentative list of properties selected for 
appraisal is then pared down to those 
which seem to be absolutely necessary in 
order to give a fair picture of conditions. 
Most of these appraisals are made by 
the Bureau. Others are given to outside 
appraisers. By this method it has been 
possible for the Bureau to make a more 
intelligent and comprehensive report 
than was heretofore obtained without in- 
creasing the cost of examination. After 
making these surveys the members of 
the Bureau have been able to discuss 
the companies’ real estate problems with 
the companies’ officers and real estate 
departments, frequently making sugges- 
tions which in many instances compa- 
nies have seen fit to adopt. 

Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink in his report to the New York 
Legislature for the current year made 
the following comment: 

“Since November 16, 1934, this bureau 
has made 533 appraisals of real estate 
by its own appraisers. These appraisals 
cover 27 different companies. * * * 

“The bureau has made numerous sur- 
veys of insurance companies’ real es- 
tate investments in various cities, par- 
ticularly in those cities where the com- 
pany being examined made a large num- 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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Finding 


A Case Out of the 





the Special 


By Walter Tebbetts 


Angle that Lifts 


Routine 


Vice-President, New England Mutual and 


Home Office Underwriting Executive 


It is not possible for the home office 
underwriter to take up the unusual cases 
presented to him without first empha- 
sizing the fact that the great number 
of applications for basic family needs 
on the life of the wage earner will con- 
tinue to be the most profitable field 
for the agent as well as the best busi- 
ness for the company. The best field for 
prospecting appears to be a large group 
of young men who are constantly build- 
ing up their insurance estates and who 
will be the responsible business men 
of the future. 

Insurance on women is an increasingly 
important field to the underwriter. 
Women of means are becoming more 
appreciative of the value of life insur- 
ance as a protection against shrinkage 
of their estates at death. 

The following case illustrates two in- 
teresting uses for insurance. The appli- 
cant is a married woman 25 years of 
age. Her parents are deceased and she 
receives the income from a large trust 
which provides that the funds of the 
trust will be paid to her brother upon 
her death. Her husband is a success- 
ful, clean living man but without a large 
estate. A good-sized line of insurance 
was purchased, payable to her husband 
and children, to assure the maintenance 
of their present standard of living as 
well as the education of her children in 
the event of her early death. If the 
applicant lives to accumulate an estate 
from her income, the insurance will 
then be used to pay the taxes and 
administrative costs involved in the set- 
tlement of her estate. 

Close Corporations 

Close corporations occasionally require 
larger lines of insurance than the sal- 
aries of the executives would at first in- 
dicate. A recent case serves to illus- 
trate this point. Applications were re- 
ceived for large amounts on three men 
who are cousins residing in a small rural 
town. The insurance was to be pur- 
chased by an estate founded by their 
grandfather and incorporated by their 
fathers. Papers from both the agency 
and the inspection company indicated 
very small earned incomes and no ap- 
parent need or justification for any large 
amount of insurance. 

In searching for a reason to justify 
this amount of insurance, the home of- 
fice underwriters suspected that the 
value of these men to the corporation 
might be greatly in excess of any ap- 
parent insurable interest. Further and 
more complete investigation developed 
the information that the corporation re- 
sulting from the estate of the grand- 
father runs into several millions of dol- 
lars and is invested in the active business 
of such diversified lines as lumbering, 
steamship lines, saw mills, manufactur- 
ing and merchandising. There are many 
members of the family interested in the 
estate, and the three applicants are the 
business heads responsible for the suc- 
cess of the various enterprises, although 
they are receiving as compensation an 
earned income of less than $10,000 in 
the aggregate. It is obvious that simple 
inexpensive living requirements and fam- 
ily relationships are responsible for the 
small salaries. Capable of commanding 
much larger salaries, these men are suf- 
ficiently interested in the welfare and 
happiness of their large family to sac- 


rifice personal compensation. Naturally, 
the death of any one of the three would 
be a serious loss to all of their many 
relatives. 


The Tax Problem 


The tax problem has probably opened 
up the greatest new field for the trained 
underwriter. Many applications are be- 
ing presented for large amounts to meet 
inheritance taxes on estates. 

I have just seen an insurance proposal 
which illustrates a very simple, but ef- 
fective insurance need. A woman has a 
considerable estate and is transferring 
a reasonable part of that estate to sev- 
eral children. She, as applicant, is tak- 
ing insurance on each of the children 
to indemnify the balance of her estate 
against pre-decease of that child, and 
the distribution of the child’s estate to 
other than the mother’s heirs. 

In spite of conditions existing for the 
past few years, there are many corpora- 
tions and private businesses which have 
maintained good earnings. A closely- 
held business is more subject to heavy 
tax than other corporations, as it is dif- 
ficult to properly assess a value of the 
business for tax purposes and there is 
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My Faith 


In the institution of Life Insurance, as 
exemplified through Monthly Income 
Plans for the insured's family and him- 
self, is just as strong as ever— 


ONLY MORE SO! 


Best Wishes for the Gold Book and my 
friends in the Life Insurance Fraternity. 


GLIAL 


50 Church Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

















little protection to the legatees against 
an improper assessment. The death of 
the principal owner and executive is an 
unusually serious menace to the Oper- 
— a the business. 
ne suc usiness is largely ow 
by the widow of the Sounder and _ 
aged by a son. There are two daughters 
who have a financial interest only, [pn 
event of the mother’s death, the taxes on 
the mother’s estate would have necessj- 
tated raising considerable funds from the 
business and perhaps jeopardize its cred. 
it. Her death would also result in a 
two-thirds ownership of the business by 
the sisters, which would be unsatisfac- 
tory both from the standpoint of man- 
agement and to the sisters as well. 
The Problem 

The problem was: 

(a) To assure an income to the 
mother, especially in event of 
the death of the son. 

(b) To provide that control of the 
business should be vested in the 
the family as long as the son 
survives. 

(c) To prevent liquidation of the 
business. 

(d) To establish some taxable value 
in event of the death of the 
owners. 

The stock of the corporation was re- 
duced by cancellation of part of the 
mother’s interest and she was given 
notes which were a prior lien on the 
earnings, and obtained a slightly better 
income than she was receiving from the 
stock released. She then distributed the 
balance of her stock to her children by 
gift, and a trust agreement for purchase 
and sale was made whereby the brother 
agreed to purchase the sisters’ interest 
in event of their decease and they, in 
turn, were to sell their interest in the 
business in event of his death. The 
brother entered into an agreement with 
another of the competent executives of 
the business whereby the two should 
carry insurance on the brother and the 
sisters to provide the funds for the 
purchase, and the other executive fur- 
ther agreed to assume the brother’s 
obligation toward the sisters in event 
of the brother’s prior death. 

The Plan 

The results of the plan were: 

(a) The mother is assured of a 
good income for life, because 
even in the event of the prior 
death of her son the business 
will be owned and controlled 
by those now operating it. Since 
this business is the principal 
industry of a small town, its 
continuance is essential to the 
economic life of the community. 

(b) The business will be controlled 
by the family as long as the 
son survives, because insurance 
provides for the purchase of 
the stock interests of the sis- 
ters upon death and it will not 
be necessary to sell stock to pay 
inheritance taxes upon the 
death of the mother. . 

(c) The continuance of the _busi- 
ness is provided for by insur- 
ance, which enables a compe- 
tent executive to purchase the 
stock upon the death of the 
son. 

(d) A definite value of the business 
is established by the sale agree- 
ment. 

(e) The interests of the sisters are 
protected by insurance funds 
providing for the purchase of 
their stock at a fair price upon 
the death of their brother. 

A Warning 

The cost of the insurance in this and 
many similar cases is more than met 
by the savings in taxes. Any expert in 
estate planning will warn the usual 
agent that he must be sure of his rec- 
ommendations. 
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TYPES of INSURANCE Some of 
LEADING AGENTS Are WRITING 


The Gold Book asked some of the country’s successful insurance lead- 
ers if they would tell its readers something about the type of insurance 
they have been selling recently. When the depression hit a low there was 
some change of methods. Now conditions are very much improved, which 
has brought about a change in psychology, especially in view of the splen- 
did manner in which insurance stood up in weathering the economic gale. 
Some observations about leaders with a sidelight on their methods follow: 


Dr. Albright Not Aiming to 
Write Any Unusual Type 
of Cover 


Dr. Charles E. Albright, who for thirty 
years has been the leader of the North- 
western Mutual Life, in which time he 
has put on the books of that company 
more than $65,000,000, informs The Gold 
Book that the type of policies he is 
writing at the present time are more 
or less standard; that is, Ordinary Life, 
Twenty Payment Life, Ten Payment 
Life and occasionally a five year term. 
While some of his clients, of course, 
suffered during the depression, there 
were many of them who did not as 
his clients have included many of the 
leading business men in the United 
States. 

At the recent convention of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Dr. Albright 
caused something of a sensation by an- 
nouncing that he intended to retire from 
leadership which he said could easily 
be done by seeing fewer people and 
taking longer vacations. Despite his an- 
nouncement, many Northwestern Mu- 
tual men believe that it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to beat him because Dr. 
Albright is in good health and can’t very 
well resist the temptation of writing in- 
surance. A picture of Dr. and Mrs. 
Albright is shown on this page taken 
shortly after Grant L. Hill, director, 
agency department, presented Mrs. Al- 
bright at the recent convention of the 
company with thirty roses, each rose 
representing a year in which Dr. AIl- 
bright won highest honors. 

A Southerner 

Dr. Albright was born in a small vil- 
lage in Tennessee, son of a country mer- 
chant and member of a large family. 
He supported himself doing odd jobs in 
hotels and Southern watering resorts. 
Deciding to become a doctor he entered 
Rush Medical College, Chicago, became 
an interne in Presbyterian Hospital, Chi- 





DR. AND MRS. CHARLES E. ALBRIGHT 


cago. Two years later he joined the 
medical division of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life in the home office. He 
married Laura Uihlein, daughter of the 
president of the Jos. Schlitz Brewing 
Co. In 1903 he went abroad with Mrs. 
Albright and remained a year and a 
half. He returned, and in January, 1905, 
started writing life insurance. There 
were no more trips to Europe. He 
wrote $305,000 the first year. From June, 
1907, to June, 1908, he paid for $1,238,- 
750 and never thereafter dropped to less 
than a million. His biggest year was 
June, 1928, to June, 1929, when he paid 
for nearly $4,000,000. 

He has interests as a stockholder or 
as a director in thirty or forty Milwau- 
kee outfits. His directorates include 
Allis-Chalmers, First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank and some of its affiliates, 
Globe Steel Tubes, Milwaukee Forge & 
Machine, Hoberg Paper, Schlitz Brew- 
ery, Cuban-American Sugar, United 
States Sugar and Old Ben Coal. He 
is one of the largest owners of Chrysler 
stock and owns the Chrysler Motor 
franchise for two-thirds of Wisconsin. 

The first member of his family to 
arrive in this country was Hendrich Al- 
brecht who settled near Albany in 1725. 


Jacob W. Shoul Got $10,000 
Policy by Finding Build- 
ing Tenant 


In 1935 Jacob W. Shoul was leader 
in paid production among Mutual Life 
agents, paying for $1,731,140 on fifty- 
eight lives. This year it looks as if he 
will top that record. He lives in New- 
buryport, Mass., is associated with the 
Boston agency, has been with the Mu- 
tual Life twenty years and beginning 
with 1925 he has never paid for less 
than $1,000,000. 

Mr. Shoul was born in Lithuania; 
came here when twelve years old, having 
had no schooling. After attending high 
school in Newburyport for two months 
he was forced to 
leave in order to 
support his moth- 
er, but continued 
studying in the 
evening. He took 
a course in sales- 
manship; decided 
to become an 
agent; went with 
the Boston agen- 
cy of the Mutual 
Life. 

Asked by The 
Gold Book to tell 
what he is selling 
he said a variety 
of coverage, but 
gave one case as 
a definite illustra- 
tion: 

‘During the 
early part of this 
year I called ona 








JACOB W. SHOUL 


policyholder who is in real estate busi- 
ness. He told me of a certain build- 
ing he owned that he was going to 
remodel into a building suitable for 
doctors’ offices. He asked me if I 
could not find some doctors as tenants 
when the building was remodeled. I 
agreed to do so. Ina short time I called 
on an X-Ray specialist and sold him the 
idea of taking a whole floor in the 
building when it was ready for occu- 
pancy. 

“I returned to my friend, the real 
estate operator, and told him what the 
specialist required, how much rent he 
was willing to pay and that he would 
consent to take a lease for ten years 
if the operator would build the offices in 
accordance with certain specifications re- 
quired for an X-Ray laboratory. He 
agreed. 

Where Life Insurance Fits In 


“But this is what interested me most. 
In order to do everything the special- 
ist required the floors had to be rubber- 
ized, certain electrical apparatus installed 
and other expenditures were necessary, 
which meant an additional outlay of 
$10,000. 

_“Can you see any prospect there for 
life insurance? The real estate operator 
had all the insurance he intended to buy. 
The specialist was in the same position, 
but I did see a chance to sell insurance. 

“After the real estate operator remod- 
eled the floor the specialist moved in 
under a ten year lease, paying $5,000 
rent annually. I then went back to the 
real estate operator and persuaded him 
to take out a policy for $10,000 on the 
doctor’s life—to run for the term of the 
lease—so that if something happened to 
the doctor the real estate man would 
immediately receive the $10,000 he had 
spent in remodeling his offices. He 
could see that an unavoidable breaking 
of the lease would necessitate tearing 
out everything built especially for the 
present tenant and rebuilding complete- 
ly in order to be able to rent to some- 
one else. 

“Of course, there is an insurable in- 





terest there between the landlord and 
tenant and it was not difficult to con- 
vince the landlord that an expenditure 
of $300 a year was not a great deal of 
money to insure a lease which would 
in the end, bring in $50,000.” ; 





Family Income and Life In- 
come Meet Average Pros- 
pect’s Primary Needs, 
Says W. W. Luman 


W. W. Luman, Luther-Keffer agency, 
Aetna Life, New York City, has con- 
sistently over a period of years been 
one of this city’s large producers of in- 
surance. Before entering life insurance 
he had a wide selling experience, both 
in the field and as a manager and trainer 
of men. His experience was unusually 
varied. At one time he ran piano stores. 





Cosmo-Sileo 


W. W. LUMAN 


When he entered insurance he found he 
was in work which made him happier 
than anything he had done before. 

“I find that the primary needs of the 
average prospect today can be summed 
up in three items,” he said to The Gold 
Book. “They are (1) a conservative in- 
vestment; (2) the possibility of dying too 
soon; (3) the problems of living too 
long. 

The Ultimate Goal 

“To meet these needs in most cases 
I sell Family Income and Life Income. 
The ultimate goal of every individual 
should be to arrange his life insurance 
program so that at an agreed time all 
premium payments will cease and life 
income will begin. The average pros- 
pect of today does not just ‘buy a policy’ 
or listen to the persuasive talk of an 
enthusiastic salesman. It is up to the 


agent to know how to be helpful in 


the proper solution of the individual’s 
objectives; to understand how those ob- 
jectives can be reached.” 





More Leading Agents On Next 
Text Page 
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_ TYPES OF INSURANCE SOME OF LEADING AGENTS ARE WRITING 





Programmed Insurance Win- 
ning Over Sentimental Ap- 
peal, Says G. A. Eubank 


Gerald A. Eubank, general agent, Pru- 
dential, 40 Wall Street, and also a large 
personal writer of insurance, said to 
The Gold Book that the experience of 
his office proves there is more selective 
buying by individuals and corporations 
now than there ever has been. By that 
he meant that more insurance is being 





Ella Barnett 
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purchased now for specific needs rather 
than buying through sentimental reac- 
tion to sales effort of agents. 

“Nearly every case of any size which 
has come through our office in the past 
eighteen months has been as a result 
of carefully planned programming for 
the specific purpose of meeting an es- 
tate problem or a tax problem or a busi- 
ness need,” said Mr. Eubank. “Many 
large owners of life insurance have found 
it absolutely necessary to rearrange their 
entire estates which in many cases in- 
cluded large lines of life insurance. Oth- 
ers who have had surplus funds which 
in the past they would have invested in 
the stock market or in private business 
enterprise have turned to life insurance 
as an investment medium for their funds 
and have purchased single premium life 
endowments or annuity contracts. There 
is beginning to appear among the mod- 
erate and the average purchaser of in- 
surance the man who a few years ago 
was forced through the depression and 
general economic situation to drop his 
insurance and who is now coming back 
into the insurance market again. Then, 
too, there is the man who carried heavy 
insurance and had to borrow against 
cash value. These loans are being paid 
up, thus strengthening their insurance 
position. With the loans wiped out. the 
insurance intact again, these individuals 
are prospects for additional insurance.” 


I. S. Kibrick Writing Many 
Higher Premium Policies 


Isaac S. Kibrick, Brockton, Mass., 
president of the Top Club of the New 





York Life, and well known in many 
cities because of the addresses he has 
made before associations of insurance 
men, says his present business is fol- 
lowing the old routine as to amounts, 
small and large, and on people of varied 
occupations. 

In a talk to The Gold Book he said: 


“If any new tendency is to be noted 
it is the interest people display in higher 
premium policies, which is illustrated by 
the fact that I have sold more retire- 
ment annuities and endowments than in 
previous years. People, no doubt, still 
remember the results of speculation and 
a good underwriter can do his clients 
a service by constantly reminding them 
of the debacle of 1929. 

“My paid-for business the first six 
months of this year is over $600,000 on 
fifty-five separate lives. The amounts 
range from two policies for $100,000 each 
to fifteen for $1,000 each. My repeat 
business is large, being good proof that 
it pays to keep in touch with and to 
service old policyholders. 


Old Age Consciousness 


“The Social Security legislation has 
made small business men and _ profes- 
sional men conscious of the need and 
desirability of providing for their own 
old age. Many of my small Endowment 
policies were sold in the following man- 
ner: 

“*You are now 25 years old and your 
salary is $1,500 a year. If the Act con- 
tinues to operate as it is planned, by 
the time you are 65 years old you will 
have a fair chance of receiving $600 a 
year for the rest of your life. It is 
wonderful to have even that little. Pro- 
vide another $30 a month for yourself 
on this endowment plan so that all to- 
gether you will have close to $1,000 and 
really be able to have an independent 
and comfortable old age.’ 

“To a small business man and pro- 
fessional man I say: ‘You are living on 
a $4,000 or $5,000 a year scale and if you 
worked for someone else you would 
probably have a retirement fund of $900 
a year under the new Social Security 
Act. You had better do for yourself 
what your employer would have done 
for you if you were an employe and 
if you did not have the independence 
that you now possess. You can pro- 
vide for yourself $150 a month or better 
if you only try hard enough to save 
$10 a week. The argument usually 
counts.” 


Wallace H. King Thinks In- 
vestment Appeal Proves 
Most Powerful 


Wallace H. King, Lima, O., who year 
in and year out has been a leader with 
the Mutual Benefit, uses as his most 
effective sales argument today the man- 
ner in which life insurance has emerged 
so splendidly from the depression. 

“People probably have more cash to- 
day than they ever had before,” he 
said to The Gold Book. “To sell insur- 
ance one needs only see enough pros- 
pects and tell them the story in language 
they can understand. There never was 
a time when life insurance was a better 
investment than now. This investment 
side is very appealing. 

“The average man’s life insurance es- 
tate is in a depleted condition and he is 
eager to put his financial house in bet- 
ter order. 

“There is also a great deal to be done 
with the wealthy man and his tax prob- 
lem. This, however, is an angle of the 
business that should not be approached 
without some study. The underwriter 
who is equipped to give tax advice to 
his client will find a very ready market. 

“We must adjust ourselves to this 
changing attitude towards life insurance 
and be ready to give our clients invest- 
ment advice as well as the old story 
of protection.” 





Donald D. Kelly Uses Estate 
Building 

Donald D. Kelly of Cleveland, member 
of Million Dollar Round Table, entered 
the insurance business in 1933 after 
leaving the bond business where he had 
been operating for fifteen years. Dur- 
ing his first year he worked on all forms 
of life insurance and annuities. During 
his second year he specialized on the 
combination single premium life and an- 
nuity contracts. His work was chiefly 
with elderly people who had sizeable 
estates and no life insurance. 

After companies reduced the limits or 
stopped issuance of these combination 
contracts he specialized in Ordinary life 
for estate protection and at the same 


time continued some activities in sale 
of immediate annuities. 
In a talk with The Gold Book he 


said: 

“T recently sold a $100,000 Ordinary 
life policy to a woman of 65 which 
might be of interest. I pointed out to 
her and her son that in the event of 
her death at least $100,000 would be 
required in. cash to pay the taxes and 
administration costs on her estate which 
is worth slightly in excess of half a mil- 
lion. Her estate consisted almost en- 
tirely of stock in a family corporation. 
I pointed out her expectancy under the 
mortality table and the necessity for 
setting up a reserve fund against the 
day that it would be needed to pay the 
taxes and conserve the family business 
for the members of the family. I showed 
that rather than having to amortize 
this shrinkage over a period of eleven 
and one-tenth years, which was her ex- 
pectancy, we would permit her to amor- 
tize the $100,000 shrinkage over a period 
of thirty-one years, thus cutting her an- 
nual amortization charge very materially. 
At the same time I pointed out that it 
would be necessary to carry protection 
in the event of her death prior to the 
time that the fund had accumulated to 
the $100,000. 

“I gave twenty years’ figures which 
illustrated that over a period of that 
time the average annual net cost, i.e., 
after deduction of dividends and cash 
values, would be $4,414. This represents 
an annual charge for insurance protec- 
tion of .883% on her entire estate. My 
point, therefore, was that for 883% of 
her estate paid annually the insurance 
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company could assure her that the en. 
tire estate would pass to her children 
without shrinkage. Of course, she ap- 
plied for the $40,000 and the children 
applied for the $60,000 with no rights 
reserved to her on the children’s ingyr- 
ance. 

“I expect to continue doing a con. 
siderable amount of work in this line 
and, in addition, I am going into the 
subject of group annuities, which I fee] 
holds tremendous possibilities.” 





Retirement Income Policies 


For Grandchildren 


William O. Cord, Penn Mutual, Day- 
ton, O., a life member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, is shown on this 
page with Frederick Kohnle, president 
of Monarch Marking System Co. of Day- 





FREDERICK KOHNLE (LEFT) AND 
WILLIAM O. CORD 


ton. On one of his periodic visits to Mr. 
Kohnle he suggested that the latter buy 
Retirement Income insurance for his 
grandchildren for the reason that should 
anything ever happen to his estate, or to 
his large business, and should these 
grandchildren be without funds, or lose 
money they might make during their 
lifetime, that they would have, from ages 
55 to 60, an income sufficiently large to 
make them independent. Mr. Kohnle 
was delighted with the idea and instruct- 
ed Mr. Cord to proceed immediately with 
the insurance. 

Mr. Cord has adapted himself to con- 
ditions during the past few years since 
large insurance was not so_ frequent 
in Dayton by writing boys and girls from 
the ages of 10 to 25, Retirement Income 
policies; married men from 25 on up Or- 
dinary Life Rate Endowment most of 
the time, and in cases where there were 
children; then the company’s Convertible 
Income policies (sometimes called Fam- 
ily Income). In practically every case 
of solicitation he discusses with the pros- 
pective buyer his insurance situation and 
then suggests to him the policy which he 
believes fits his needs best. 





George E. Griggs Finds Ordi- 
nary Life and 20 Pay Adap- 
table to Most Cases 


George E. Griggs, leading producer of 
the State Mutual, became associated with 
the Robert L. Jones (now the Robert 
H. Denny) agency in New York City 
fifteen years ago. He came here from 
Chicago where his father had been in 
the insurance business for many years. 
Since January 1, 1935, he has placed 
nearly $1,000,000 insurance with the State 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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PAYROLL DEDUCTION 


By D. W. K. Peacock 


INSURANCE 


Manager Atwel Agency, Phoenix Mutual, New York 


In the development of the life insur- 
ance industry, as in all other industries, 
attempts have been made continually to 
reach the largest number of people. The 
big market in life insurance, just as 
truly as in the automobile business, lies 
in the lower income brackets, among 


those wage earners who constitute the 
vast majority of our population. 


Here 





D. W. K. PEACOCK 
also the greatest need for life insurance 
exists. 
Industrial insurance companies have 
already placed many millions of policies, 
aggregating a tremendous volume of life 
insurance, on the lives of this lowest 
paid group. Following their efforts, the 
most important development has been 
group insurance through which, by the 
sale to employers of wholesale cover- 
age for their employes, additional mil- 
lions of life insurance protection have 
been placed on the lives of wage earners. 


Large Intermediate Group 


There is, however, an intermediate 
group which lies between the field of 
both industrial and group insurance and 
the field which can be reached econom- 
ically for Ordinary insurance. In order 
to do a better job and to penetrate fur- 
ther into this intermediate zone, em- 
ployers of labor and life insurance ex- 
ecutives are continually searching for 
the best ways and means of expanding 
the coverage of life insurance among 
people where the actual need is greatest. 

The primary interest of the employer 
is to promote thrift among his employes 
and to reduce their worries by assuring 
them a comfortable existence in their old 
age and a comfortable living for their 
families in case of their early death. 
In large numbers, employers are willing 
to carry some part of the cost of such 
a program of security and to undertake 
a considerable number of clerical details 
incident to it. 


Security Advantages 


Here are some of the improvements 
which have been needed to make such 
a program of security more satisfactory: 

1. No limitation on individual amounts 
—in order that employes may secure 
their real re- 


adequate coverage for 
quirements. 
2. No limitation on the various forms 





of insurance available—in order that 
each employe may buy the kind of in- 
surance best suited to his particular 
needs. 

3. In particular, policies containing 
savings or investment features should 
be available—for the old age protection 
of the employe. 

4. Policies should have guaranteed 
values which, in case of termination of 
employment, would carry the insurance 
in force while no money is available to 
pay premiums. This is especially impor- 
tant in times of depression when large 
groups of employes are temporarily with- 
out jobs and without incomes. 

Field Still Experimental 

In order to meet these requirements, 
and for other reasons, attempts have 
been made in recent years to market 
ordinary life insurance on a wholesale 
or semi-wholesale basis through what is 
variously known as salary allotment or 
payroll deduction insurance. This devel- 
opment, however, had an unfortunate 
start because the general business de- 
pression which occurred shortly after- 
ward seriously interfered with its proper 
and logical growth. 

Only a limited number of insurance 
companies have undertaken payroll 
deduction insurance and of that group 
only a very small number actively so- 
licit such business. In other words, the 
whole field is still experimental, and it 
will remain experimental until the ac- 
cumulated experience becomes sufficient 
to determine fully the benefits and costs 
involved. These benefits include all the 
usual benefits of life insurance with 
which we are familiar. They also in- 
clude the tangible benefits to the em- 
ployer company and the insurance com- 
pany. The costs have to do with the 
cost of selling, the cost of collecting 
premiums, and the costs of lapsation, or 
the maintenance of the insurance in 
force after payroll deduction ceases. 

From the standpoint of the insurance 
salesman, a payroll. deduction franchise 
with a substantial company is a good 
thing—provided the company has a sta- 
ble group of employes who are fairly 
well paid, and who are not prevented 
from getting standard Ordinary insur- 
ance because of any abnormal risk inci- 
dent to their occupations. In most cases, 
the life insurance men who are special- 
izing in payroll deduction insurance re- 
gard their franchise as a source of steady 
income, even though they spend only a 
fraction of their time in its development. 
Among the more successful salesmen, 
the field is regarded as an opportunity 
to render service to a considerable num- 
ber of people who otherwise would not 
be able to obtain the benefits of ordi- 
nary policies at ordinary rates. The field 
offers economies in the matter of pros- 
pecting and in the time required to see 
a large number of persons. Almost of 
necessity, the average policy will be 
small, but if these policies are properly 
written and properly serviced, the lapse 
rate should be within reason, and the 
total volume of business for a given 
amount of work should be adequate to 
produce a reasonable income. 

High Pressure Methods Unsatisfactory 

In a few instances, high pressure meth- 
ods have been used to write large 
amounts of payroll deduction insurance, 

but the inevitable result has usually been 
not only a very high lapse rate, but 
a definitely unsatisfactory experience 
with the payroll deduction plan. In 
many other instances, a satisfactory vol- 
ume and quality of business has been 
(Continued on Page 126) 


What Big Writers Are Selling 


(Continued from Page 32) 


Mutual, also placing some business with 
other companies. 

Although he has not overlooked the 
use of special forms of contract for spe- 
cial circumstances Mr. Griggs has found 
the Ordinary Life policy and the Twenty 
Payment Life policy generally adaptable 
to most cases. He advocates leaving the 
dividends to accumulate with the com- 
pany to mature the contract as an 
Endowment, or to offer a greater amount 
available should the assured wish to sur- 
render it for settlement on an annuity 
basis during his own lifetime. This 


argument finds a ready sale in either 
case, but particularly in the use of Twen- 


GEORGE E. GRIGGS 


ty Payment policies where the dividends 
can also be used to make the policy 
paid-up before the end of the twenty- 
year period. While this arrangement 
has often been used in personal insur- 
ance programs Mr. Griggs has used it to 
advantage in writing business insurance 
of which he has had two policies of 
$100,000 each this year. 





Pettric Uses Many Charts 


Victor F. Pettric, Los Angeles, who 
sells more than 200 policies a year, uses 
charts to good effect and fixes up his 
own. Asked about his selling methods 
he said to The Gold Book: 

“I try to make a visual presentation 
with the idea of giving a working knowl- 
edge of income distribution under poli- 
cies, with a strict adherence to small 
clean-up payment and at least $50 a 
month on even the smallest policy. I 
endeavor to bring about the realization 
not only of interest in the client’s wel- 
fare, but for family safeguards by spe- 
cial endorsement for odd amounts of 
income settlements.” 





Retirement Endowment Con- 
tracts Favorite with W. 
H. Cobb Clients 


W. H. Cobb, district agent of the 
Mutual Benefit, Americus, Ga., is round- 
ing out his nineteenth year in life in- 
surance. Living in a town of 8,000 
people in the midst of a good farming 
section it has been necessary for him to 








WILLIAM H. COBB 


develop business throughout the county 
and several surrounding counties. 

Whenever he branches out in a new 
community where he is not known he 
goes with the recommendation of one 
of his friends to a leading citizen in the 
new town; often to a banker. If he 
is able to sell him and get him estab- 
lished as a center of influence he can 
usually build up a considerable business 
in the town. Old policyholders help both 
directly and indirectly. 

As a result of the depression he has 
been giving emphasis to two types of 
selling: investment contracts and low 
cost contracts. During the depth of the 
depression he sold much low priced in- 
surance, but with increasing ability of 
people to pay he has stressed Retire- 
ment Endowment contracts more than 
anything else. 





VICTOR F. PETTRIC 
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We believe and teach both new men and old 

that the service and sound advice oftered 

by Life Insurance representatives is as im por- 

tant to the insured as the contract itself. 
— Correct recommendations pertaining to in- 
a new 
wn he 
* surance problems simplify the sale and build 
If he 
estab- sa 
e can confidence after the sale has been made. 
) both 
e€ . 
es 0 e *. _ e 
iow We desire a satisfied and permanent clientele 
‘d in- 
Ae and know of no better way of building and 
than 

maintaining it than by rendering sound service. 

OSBORNE BE THEA 

General cAgent 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
50 Church Street : New York City 
COrtlandt 7-7800 
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Some Effects of 






INDIVIDUAL CHOICE 


In Insurance 


By Ray D. Murphy 
Vice-President and Actuary, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


For many years agents have been 


wisely encouraged to analyze each pros- 
pect’s situation in order that the pros- 
pect may be intelligently assisted to 
choose the kind of contract, amount of 
insurance, and policy settlement provi- 
sion best suited to his personal affairs. 
The agent may 
stress the options which the contract 
contains for the purpose of permitting 


either then or later 


the policyholder to make choices from 
time to time so that the contract may be 
readjusted to meet changes in his finan- 
conditions. In 
years there has been growing emphasis 


cial or family recent 


on the sales and service value of a wide 
variety of options to alter either the type 
of contract or the modes of settlement 
at death or maturity. It may not be too 
much to say that a reasonable extension 
of such privileges is commonly taken for 
granted as a necessity of modern insur- 
ance practice. 

The availability of choice to prospects 
and policyholders results in problems of 
management which may not always be 
obvious. Let us start with the original 
choice—the selection of a new policy. 
Only a person who is optimistic about 
his chance of long life would ordinarily 
select an endowment policy. The man 
who can “get by the doctor,” but has 
an intimation that his worldly career is 
to be brief, would rather have a term 
policy. That is not idle theory. Higher 
mortality on term than on endowment 
insurance is the usual result, unless a 
company has exercised such rigidity of 
selection for term insurance as to offset 
the natural effect of choice. 

Then the prospect must also choose 
the amount of his new policy. (The 
agent is an enthusiastic contributor to 
the preliminaries of that decision, no 
doubt, but the purchaser casts the die!) 
We shall not dwell on the grounds which 
underwriters have for acting more care- 
fully on large amounts than on small 
ones. It is well known that varying 
choices of amount in relation to other 
circumstances are indicative of differ- 
ences in desirability in many cases. The 
fact must be provided for in the man- 
agement of selection. 


Subsequent Choices 


So far only the original choices of the 
policyholder have been referred to—a 
subject with which agents are in con- 
stant contact. It is the effect of sub- 
sequent choices that is not so widely 
understood. Every time a renewal pre- 


mium comes due a decision must be 
made whether to continue the contract. 
It might be reasoned that the tendency 
for impaired lives to continue would 
be stronger than for good risks. No 
doubt it is. 


Could a company hesitate 


to think that its mortality would be 
improved by lowering its lapse rate? 
But under anything like normal condi- 
tions the effect of lapses on the mortal- 
ity of continuing policyholders is safely 
taken care of by the mortality table 
on which premiums are based. That 
table itself reflected the experience of 
such choices under average conditions. 
Occasionally, figures have been brought 
forward to demonstrate what may be 
called a minor effect of lapsation. The 
extended term insurance provision offers 
an invitation to lapse to those who can 
assuredly anticipate death within its term 
period, and an elevated mortality has 
been sometimes shown within the first 
few years of the extended terms. The 
mortality to be anticipated under that 
provision should be higher than under 
the option for a reduced amount of paid- 
up insurance upon lapse. Yet, strangely 
enough, statutes intervene to prevent 
that safeguard. 
3ut it is in what may be called abnor- 
mal conditions—abnormal compared with 
the situation w hen only a continuation of 
the same premium is ‘involved—that the 
effect of policyholders’ decisions is shown 
more clearly. In the earlier days of 
assessment insurance, when premiums 
increasing with age had to be _ faced, 
the result of driving out the healthy 
lives through abnormal intensity of 


choice became painfully evident. While 
yearly renewable term insurance is still 
occasionally written it needs to be han- 
dled with special caution because with- 
out very strong offsetting limitations it 
can be expected to have the same gen- 
eral effect; and if it is to pay its own 
way it should probably be anticipated 
by the policyholder to be a plan requir- 
ing a higher mortality cost. 


At the End of the Conversion Period 


A more common form is the five or 
ten year term policy, containing the 
privilege of conversion to a permanent 
plan up to the end of the term period, 
or to within two or three years of it. 
Under such contracts the policyholders 
reach what may be termed a crisis of 
choice at the end of the conversion pe- 
riod, when they must decide whether to 
increase substantially their budget item 
for insurance premiums or face the ex- 
piration of coverage. Such a condition 
markedly intensifies the resulting effect. 
A noticeable proportion, for the most 
part good risks, are not prepared to in- 
crease the premium outlay and therefore 
cease shortly to be members of the in- 
sured group. Hence, it is no surprise 
to find that the continuing policyhold- 
ers display an increased mortality. It 
may well be taken for granted that when 
people are originally persuaded to lay 
aside for insurance only a term premium, 
the business is not likely to be attractive 
from the standpoint of ultimate mortal- 
ity, aside from the question of the ex- 
perience while under the term plan. 

Freedom of choice for prospects and 


a 
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policyholders also exercises an influence 


on the interest rate likely to be experi- 
enced. Management therefore must take 
it into account from that standpoint as 
well. One illustration may suffice. Dur- 
ing the recent trend toward lower cash 
values it was realized that the privi- 
lege of policyholders to choose the time 
for withdrawing cash values and making 
policy loans would result in choosing to 
their own advantage in the light of 
monetary and investment conditions. 
Such withdrawals are almost certain to 
increase when security values are low— 
at which time the companies wish least 
to part with the cash and forego the 
excellent opportunity to invest it. Vice 
versa, cash withdrawals are apt to be 
light and loan repayments heavy when 
security values are high and the invest- 
ment opportunity poorer. Such double 
action is in the long run a source of 
diminished interest earnings. 

What has been said is not intended to 
imply that the companies have made a 
mistake in providing broad flexibility for 
the public’s use. It is intended to illus- 
trate some of the considerations that 
must be taken into account to secure a 
successful result of such flexibility. To 
provide weli for the public insurance 
needs and to do it with equity and se- 
curity for all is a proper and harmonious 
objective. 


Fundamental Selection Factors Agent Should Know 


will qualify for $10,000. A study of the 
business of almost any agent who sells 
average amounts would show that a 
substantial proportion of the risks 
qualify for from 25% to 50% more in- 
surance than was sold. 


Busimess Insurance 


One type of case as to which the 
agent must make a careful financial 
analysis is that of business insurance. 
In general, business insurance is used 
for the following purposes: 

(1) To indemnify a _ corporation § or 
partnership for loss of services of a 
valued official or employe. 

(2) To provide funds for the purchase 
of capital stock or partnership in- 
terests in case of death of a mem- 
ber of the organization. 

(3) To afford protection to a creditor. 

When insurance is desired to indem- 
nify a business organization for loss 
of services through the death of a 
valued official or employe, the basic 
underwriting factor is that of estimat- 
ing the probable loss which would oc- 
cur before such official or employe 
could be replaced. There are no hard 
and fast rules for the determination of 
this amount; but as a general practice 





(Continued from Page 24) 


companies estimate the maximum figure 
at five times the annual compensation 
which the proposed insured is receiving. 
Of course, individual circumstances in 
cases are different, and in the final 
analysis each must be judged on its 
own merits; but the rule set forth is a 
practical working point from which to 
start. In submitting such a case, there- 
fore, all information which would en- 
able the underwriter to estimate the 
probable loss should be given. Points 
to be covered are the history of the 
applicant’s service with the organiza- 
tion, his record of performance, and 
whether or not his qualifications are 
unique rather than usual; as well as in- 
formation regarding the organization 
set-up from the standpoint of subor- 
dinates. 

When insurance is desired to provide 
funds for the purchase of the capital 
stock or partnership interest after the 
death of the proposed insured, the 
amount of insurance should not be dis- 
proportionate to the value of such in- 
terest; and again a thorough, detailed 
explanation of the plan under which the 
insurance was sold should be submitted 
with the application, as well as authen- 
tic information showing the basis for 
the evaluation. 


In creditor insurance, the important 
underwriting factor is the determina- 
tion of the life value in reference to 
the debt; in other words, if the debt 
has not been repaid, but the proposed 
insured will pay it over a period of 
years if he lives then such a life value 
exists. The amount of the insurance 
should not be disproportionate to the 
amount owed, although some allowance 
may be made for premiums and inter- 
est. When the obligation is classed as 
a “dead” debt; in other words, when 
there is no possibility of its ever being 
paid and the creditor hopes to recoup 
his loss by means of life insurance, 
then a life value does not exist and 
insurance should not be issued. 

These remarks have been purposely 
made brief, with the thought of com- 
pletely focusing the attention of the 
agent upon the comparatively few basic 
principles which he need know in order 
to determine the average acceptable risk. 
By looking, he can observe the pros- 
pect’s appearance; by questioning, he 
can secure information as to medical 
history and general character; and t the 
financial analysis, if the agent is prop- 
erly to cover the prospect’s needs, 1s 
a necessary part of the transaction in 
any event. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





James De Peyster Ogden, center, was the Company’s first president. Beside him stands Aaron Merchant, vice-president, who became the second president, 


IT WAS APRIL 12, 1845... 


Ix A small down-town office in old New 
York, a group of leading citizens were 
gathered to found a new company, dedi- 
cated to mutual protection. Home-loving 
pioneers of a young republic, they saw 
in this mutual undertaking the seed of a 
great public service. Since there would 
be no stockholders, they personally 
pledged $55,815 to guarantee funds to 
meet its obligations. 


Four months later the Company’s first 
advertisement clarified its principles of 
mutuality and investments. Dividends 
would be paid to policyholders only ... 


funds would be ‘safely invested for the 
benefit and security of all.’ 


In fulfillment of these two ideals, the 
New York Life has paid over one billion 
dollars in dividends to policyholders ... 
and has steadfastly adhered to the prin- 
ciple that in investing safety is always 
the first consideration. 

* * * 


The New York Life agent in your com- 
munity represents a strong mutual com- 
pany with a background of successful 
management through every crisis of the 
past 91 years. His contract is direct with 
the Home Office, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


To our Policyholders and the Public: 


During the year 1935 the New York 
Life paid or credited $141,602,272 to 
living policyholders and $67,991,240 to 
the beneficiaries of those who died. 
These huge disbursements reflect the 
great social service rendered by this 
mutual Company through the coopera- 
tive effort of its policyholders. A de- 
tailed report on the operations of the 
Company and its present strong financial 
condition will gladly be sent to anyone 
requesting it. 


nn OW~ .Prmmancnnanr_ 


President 


The NEW YORK LIFE - e eA Mutual Company founded 91 years ago on April 12, 1845 


SAFETY I18 ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION... 


-.NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 
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MAC 
MERS Good Insurance Prospects 


The farmer is the most discussed class 
in the nation. To those who read about 
the rural sections—and most people 
know more about them from the news- 
papers than they do from actual visit to 
the farm—his troubles seem mountain 
high, and mounting. There are those 
mortgage loan payments which Frazier 
and Lemke want postponed. There are 
strikes to the disadvantage of the con- 
sumer. There are dust storms, torna- 
does, drought, grasshoppers. 

Long distance students of their plight 
would pick out the class of Americans 
who make a living from the soil as about 
the worst prospects there are for life 
insurance. They are wrong. There are 
plenty of agents in the United States 
who are writing a large volume of busi- 
ness in rural territories. 

A good example is the experience of 
Kimball J. M. Cormack and Bruce W. 
Gilmore and their associates, represent- 
ing the Northwestern Mutual Life in 


De Kalb County, Ill., their territory be- 
ing in the corn belt. The largest city 
in their territory is De Kalb, which 
has a population of about 10,000. The 
next largest city is Sycamore, the county 
seat, and its population is 4,000. In ad- 
dition to these two cities there is an- 
other town with a population in excess 
of 2,000. Not much else in the way of 
towns. And yet, for three years—and 
they have only been district agents for 
three years—Cormack and Gilmore fin- 
ished first among all the district agen- 
cies of the company, and at the recent 
annual meeting of the agents of the 
company in Milwaukee they were 
awarded permanent possession of the 
M. J. Cleary (President’s) cup. 


Bright Side of the Farm Picture 


The Gold Book went to see them to 
ask for the bright side of the rural 
picture. Here are some of the points 
they made: 

Farmers had a good year in 1935 and 
those who fed cattle during the Fall of 
1934 had the most profitable investment 
that many of them could remember. 
Cormack and Gilmore believe that farm- 
ers will buy those things which they 
need if they have the money, and, con- 
sequently, with this money they or their 
agents were able to convince many that 
they needed life insurance for protec- 
tion and also as an investment for sur- 
plus funds. 

Farm population is increasing. For a 
considerable period many persons left 
the farms lured by the bright lights or, 
as they thought, the more advantageous 
economic possibilities of the city. Came 
disillusionment, and many have gone 
back to the farms. This applies also 
to many farmers who had retired. They 
have returned to the plough in large 
numbers. 

Then there is the question of psychol- 
ogy. Some of the farmers who lost their 
farms because of mortgage loans were 
pretty depressed—and lots of them are 
yet—but there is another angle to con- 
sider. And that is relief from the strain 
of wondering where they would get the 
money to pay maturities. Finally, many 








| Insured Farm Family Shares Trophy Glory 








Left to right: Kimball J. M. Cormack, Simon F. Albrecht, Bruce W. Gilmore, 
Marvin S., Kenneth S., Everette and Charles J. Albrecht. 


gave them up and have started life 
anew, the strain is over and they are 
full of new pep. All right, the old farm 
has gone. Get another. 

This feeling is something akin to the 
man who has been ill, who is informed 
by the doctor an operation must be per- 
formed, who puts it off, who finally goes 
to the hospital in fear and trembling. 
The surgeon does the work; the patient 
leaves in good spirits. He is on his 
way to health again. Recuperation only 
takes time. He may have lost his ap- 
pendix, but he also has dropped his 
worries. If too old to buy a new farm 
there is nothing to prevent the farmer 
renting one if he is a hard worker, hon- 
est and knows about farming. 


Income of Farmers and Insurance 
s 


It is wrong to think that farmers 
haven’t money to buy life insurance. In 
1935 one-third of the farmers in the 
United States had an income of $8 a 
day. That is $2,888 a year. 

Another point is that farmers see the 
need of life insurance today more than 
they ever did. They believe in it. They 
want the family protection. There is not 
a closer knit group of people in the 
world than the farm family. It is a close 
partnership. There are no silent part- 
ners. The youngest lad starts doing 
chores around the barn and in the field 
while the city boy is being led around 
by a nurse. The youngest daughter 
naturally falls into work about the house 
and the chicken coop. It is still a dawn- 
to-dusk job in the spring and summer- 
time. 

The successful farmer is becoming a 


better business man. He is starting to 


keep records. 
Speculation Days Are Over 


The days of land speculation faded in 
the depression. Instead of wanting to 
buy on time or lease surrounding acres 
the farmer is profiting by his experience 
in being stung by overambition as a 
manor lord and he is concentrating on 
his own acres and also going in more 
for crop diversity. Just as the city 
man got his fill of stocks and bond in- 
vestment flyers, the farmer has learned 
his lesson in over-expansion. 

In selling insurance, agents in the 
Cormack & Gilmore agency call on peo- 
ple whom they know something about. 
They do not drive from farm to farm 
in any hit-or-miss prospecting. Discuss- 
ing sales methods, Messrs. Cormack and 
Gilmore said to The Gold Book: 

“Our company has what is called a 
‘rural campaign,’ which is a definite 
plan of work among the farmers. Briefly, 
it consists of a pre-mailer to every 
farmer in the territory. The agent fol- 
lows the pre-mailer with a call and 
leaves a little booklet containing useful 
information for the farmer. This book- 
let is free to the farmers, but in return 
the agent solicits him and actually makes 
a complete life insurance survey of every 
member of the family. The agents have 
made this survey in more than one-half 
of the farm homes in our county. In 
addition to the valuable information re- 
ceived the benefits to the agent in 
building up his moral and mental atti- 
tude are immeasurable. It makes the 


agent work, and as we all know, any 
man who sees enough prospects has no 





K and GILMORE Prove 


trouble in finding people who are inter- 
ested in life insurance and who need 
and purchase it.” 


Careers of Cormack and Gilmore 


Kimball J. M. Cormack went to the 
United States Naval Academy for two 
years. Returning to Sycamore he got 
employment in a bank, remaining there 
from 1921 to 1931. The bank failed. He 
became a life insurance man and suc- 
ceeded from the start. 

Bruce W. Gilmore was raised on a 
farm about thirty-five miles from De 
Kalb. He attended the University of 
Illinois where he took the agricultural 
course, also studying some _ economics, 
He taught in public schools and did 
some farming. Then he went into life 
insurance in 1925, moving to De Kalb 
in 1933 when the agency was formed. 
He was a total stranger in De Kalb 
when he arrived to engage in his new 
duties. 


An Insured Family 


On this page is a picture taken on the 
350 acre farm a short distance from 
Sycamore, Ill., which is owned by Har- 
old V. Engh, vice-president of the Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Co. The men shown 
in these pictures are Simon F. Albrecht 
and his four sons, who operate this farm 
as tenants for Mr. Engh. The oldest 
son, Marvin, is married and spends all 
of his time with his father on the farm. 
The other three boys are single and live 
at home. One of them at the present 
time is working for the Farmers Grain 
and Lumber Co., in Sycamore. The 
other two have not yet completed their 
education. 

Mr. Albrecht and all four of his sons 
are Northwestern Mutual Life policy- 
holders and which is reason that they 
were chosen by The Gold Book for this 
picture. They came to the farm from 
Princeton, IIll., where they had owned 
and lost a farm as so many farmers have 
experienced during the past decade. They 
are still making money on a farm as 
tenants and are really better off finan- 
cially and feel more comfortable men- 
tally than if they were still trying to 
pay for a farm with a mortgage so 
large that the task would be impossible. 

These men are typical of the good 
farmers in the Cormack & Gilmore ter- 
ritory. Feeding all the grain they are 
able to raise on this large farm and often 
buying still more grain in order to feed 
their livestock. They have one of the 
outstanding dairy herds in the territory 
and last month had the highest test of 
any herd in the country. They also 
raise a great many hogs each year and 
also fatten sheep and cattle for market. 

While the home of Mr. Engh, owner 
of the farm, is in New York he main- 
tains a summer home on this farm where 
his family also comes during the Christ- 
mas holidays each year. 


Wrote 407 Policies Last Year 


In the picture the M. J. Cleary cup is 
being shown to members of the Albrecht 
family. To have permanent possession 
of the cup it was necessary to lead the 
district agents of the company for three 
consecutive years. Cormack & Gilmore 
production for the last club year was 
$1,200,000. 


They have about twenty-five agents 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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NOT A 
s NEW COMPANY 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company began business in |845— 
and those essential principles of absolute equity and mutuality on which it 
was founded have continued unvaried for 9! years. 
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NOT A 
“A 7NEW AGENCY 
2 


= The New York City Agency of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
Bot pany has had a continuous existence since its establishment at || Wall Street 
He early in 1845. 
.*. Many economic upheavals have come and gone and from each the 
x Company and the Agency have emerged stronger and better able to fulfill 
ies their respective purposes to the insuring public. 
ai Today—more than ever before—after .7 years of changes, shifts of 
ab methods, agencies and management, and uncertainty of operating policies 
7 —salesmen are looking for those time-tried qualities of character and sta- 
bility in Company and Agency that assure them and, through them, their 
the clients, that permanence and continuity of insurance relationship that adds so 
far. greatly to its value. 


: WE 
: ° BELIEVE 
e 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company and its New York City 








ons 

cy Agency offer to a superior degree these fundamental qualities to agents, 
his brokers and their clients. 

ned 

ney = 

as 

an- 

en- 

to CHARLES E. DELONG, General Agent 

dle. 

~ 225 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

are 

7 LOWELL M. BAKER, Assistant to General Agent 

the 

Ty 

of 

= GRANT A. SHARPE, C.L.U., Brokerage Manager CHARLES E. BREWER, Jr., C.L.U., Production Manager 
et. HARRY J. WILLIAMS, Supervisor ARTHUR V. YOUNGMAN, Sales Promotion Manager 
“i WALTER J. HART, Supervisor BENJAMIN D. SALINGER, C.L.U., Unit Manager 

re JAMES T. HODGSKIN, Supervisor BERNARD COHN, Group Leader 

= CLYDE G. BUCHANAN, Conservation DR. CHARLES W. WUNDER, Group Leader 

be 16 Court Street, Brooklyn—WILLARD B. JOHNSON, Manager 

he 

8 For the first time in many years, we are willing to consider applications to join our organization from 

a fsvduodae life insurance salesmen and brokers, who desire to form a full-time agency connection. 
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The MASON FAMILY’S Experience In 
to. 99 YEARS 


Insurance Adds 


If all the life insurance production 
experience of the Mason family of Phila- 
delphia—those living and those who have 
died—were totalled it would add up to 
ninety-nine years; and all with one 
agency. 

First member of the family to sell a 
policy was Charles Mason, one of the 
old Quaker agents of the Provident 
Mutual. He began in 1866 a year after 





W. LAURENCE 


MASON 


the company made its initial bow in a 
basement of a building in South Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

It is fitting that the leading producer 
of the company in the United States is 
W. Laurence Mason, third generation 
of the family in the business. To lead 
the company he wrote 156 applications 
last year. For years he has written at 
least a hundred apps. 

But before discussing W. 
Mason and his son, William S., 
be well to say something about the 
family. The first two generations of 
Masons died in the business. The origi- 
nal Charles Mason was an agent from 
1866 to 1893. His son William started 
in 188 when 24 years old; carried on 
until 1918 when he died. Then W. Lau- 
rence, his son, became a full-time agent. 
In turn his son, William S., started with 
the company in 1928. 

W. Laurence Mason 


Now to return to W. Laurence, better 
known as “Larry” Mason. His career 
with the Provident started in 1904 when, 
at the age of 16, he became an office 
boy in the agency in which his father 
was one of the leading producers. In 
those days an office boy not only had 
long hours, but he also had a fling at 
being janitor. “Larry” had to fill ink- 
wells and clean desks once a week. Also 
he had charge of the supply room as 
well as numerous other tasks. His sal- 
ary was $3 a week while his carfare (he 


Laurence 
it might 


By E. S. Banks 


lives in Doylestown, thirty miles from 
Philadelphia) amounted to $3.25 a week 
so that he actually paid a quarter a 
week for the privilege of coming to 
work at 8 o'clock every morning. 
“But how did you eat lunch?” he 
was asked. 

“Oh, I used to match quarters. I 
usually won. The first week I was 
there, I won $5.” 





THE LATE WILLIAM MASON 


A good worker at the end of his first 
year he got a $2 raise. He received a 
similar increase at the end of his sec- 
ond year, giving him a salary of $7 
a week when he was 18. However, he 
wanted to be an agent. Back in 1906 
you simply announced that you were an 
agent and you went out and sold the 
business—if you could. Licenses and 
age limits were unknown. So “Larry” 
wrote business in his spare time. His 
first policyholder is still alive. He was 
28 years old when “Larry” sold him a 
20-Year Endowment. However, when 
the policy matured and “Larry” called 
around with the check and the desire 
to sell him more life insurance, he found 
that his client had been left $100,000 
and the use of a large home for his 
lifetime by his employer. 

Finally Became Full Time Agent 

However, while “Larry” was writing 
business and had a consuming desire 
to be a real agent, he had to wait until 
the death of his father before he could 
realize his ambition. A chap in the 
office had remarked once that “Larry” 
couldn’t write life insurance. His father 
believed this “expert” rather than his 
son, and wouldn’t let the third genera- 
tion go out on the street. So 
Laurence remained in the office, where 
he was finally placed in charge of ad- 
justments. He had charge of overdue 
interest and of giving information on 
policies. It was splendid training for 


him. While he started late as a real 
agent, he began better equipped than 
most men in his knowledge of the busi- 
ness. 

Paul Loder, head of the Philadelphia 
agency, will tell you that “Larry” has not 


been much bothered by depressions. His 
production ‘did drop off only slightly 
between 1931 and 1935, but it remained 
high enough for him to be a leader. 


WILLIAM S. MASON 


Almost from his start as a_ full-time 
agent back in 1918 he has been high 
up on the list of leading producers, av- 
eraging more than $500,000 a year. 

He found during the depression years 
that while he was writing the same 
number of applications he was not get- 
ting quite the same volume as the av- 
erage policy was smaller. Last year he 
decided to increase the number of ap- 
plications and wrote 156. 

“You have to write more applications 
now to produce the same amount of 
business,” he says. “It is almost a 
physical impossibility to write more than 
150 or 156 applications a year. You 
just can’t see any more people.” 

Specializes on Children 

He has never gone in for big policies. 
Year in and year out he writes a flock 
of $1,000 and $2,000 policies. They are 
the bulk of his business. He specializes 
on children. 

“If you insure people your own age,” 
he points out, “you grow old with them 
and finally the day arrives when you no 
longer have any policyholders or pros- 
pects. When you are old in the busi- 
ness, you can’t canvass any more. You 
must have prospects then.” 

He has solved this problem by insur- 
ing the children of his policyholders. 
He has about 250 children on his books 
between the ages of 10 and 20. He is 
trying to increase that number to 500. 

“Twelve years from now, when I am 


60,” he remarked, “they'll be ripe for 
big insurance policies.” 

How does he sell children? By first 
selling the parents the idea of a saving 
plan for the children; of teaching the 
youngsters the idea of thrift. “If you 
mention ‘if anything happens to Johnny, 
you will get $1,000, it will kill your 
case. You must stick to the saving 
idea.” 

“Larry” said that many fathers make 
him sell the children direct. But he 
doesn’t mind. “I like to talk to the 
children.” He relates one case where 
he had sold the father a $100,000 pol- 
icy. The parents made him sell the 
boy, a lad of 12. “Larry” and the boy 
sat down on a couch and “Larry” ex- 


plained the idea. Then he turned to 
the boy and said: 
“Johnny, do you think you can save 


ten cents a week to pav for this policy?” 

“Sure I can, Mr. Mason.” 

So “Larry” gave the lad a bank to save 
his portion of the premium and _ then 
told him to sign the application. How- 
ever, before signing, the boy asked 
how much money the policy was for. 
“Larry” told him $1,000. 

“Gee, that’s a lot of money,” said 
the boy happily as he signed. 


County Fair Idea 


Mason was an originator of the idea 
of linking life insurance with county 
fairs. He has a booth every year at 
the Doylestown (Pa.) County Fair. At 
this booth he has advertising matter to 
tell the story of life insurance. He also 
has scales on which he weighs several 
thousand persons. Oftentimes, he will 
have as many as 6,000 registering at the 
booth, all of them giving their names, 
addresses, age and date of birth. Quite 
some prospect list. 

“I pay particular attention to chil- 
dren,” declares “Larry.” “Many of them 
register every year at the booth. I give 
them balloons and pencils and hold 
daily drawings for prizes. 

“When a child becomes 12 years of 
age, that child becomes a prospect for 
life insurance. I have sold many poli- 
cies on children. For boys I usually 
sell a 30-Year-Endowment; for girls a 
25-Year-Endowment. The main idea in 
selling the children is to inculcate in 
them the saving idea—to give them a 
certain sense of responsibility. Many 
parents have the children pay part of 
the premium. Some of the youngsters 
do it by doing little odd jobs after 
school. Of course the policies are usu- 
ally for $1,000, never more than $5,000, 
but it is only a nine-year wait until 
they become 21 and come into the mar- 
ket for more insurance. And then 
they’ll be thinking of me.’ 

He uses the low-pressure sales meth- 
od, selling the business so it will stick. 
He talks income; not principal sum. He 
believes in planning his work a month 
ahead and in using the mornings to 
write business. He does not approve 
of going to the office first. Rather, he 
goes direct from home to call on pros- 
pects. 

“It is amazing the fine reception you 
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receive in the morning. And you write 
much more business, too,” he remarked. 

And so we come to the fourth gen- 
eration, William S. Mason. He was 18 
when he started in the conservation de- 
partment of the Loder agency, taking 
care of overdues and lapses. That was 
years ago. Last December he 
started to sell. But he is still not a 
full-time agent. He goes out after- 
noons only for his father wants him 
to learn selling first before he goes 
up against hard knocks and discourage- 
ments. a 
“Bill” likes his office work; also likes 
selling. He has many friends. He also 
uses the school graduation magazine of 
the Doylestown High School. He is try- 
ing to sell men mostly of his own age. 

He isn’t setting the world on fire yet. 
But he is selling a policy now and then, 
with the news becoming more frequent 
as the days go on. 

And so, while “Larry” does not say 
it in so many words, you sense that 
he believes his son will soon be carry- 
ing on as a full-time agent and that 
“hen his day is done, “Bill” will be “in 
there” carrying on the traditions of the 
family in giving “Mason-Provident serv- 
ice. 


eight 





Townsend Fallacies 


(Continued from Page 20) 


ject to a transactions tax and the great 
decrease in purchasing power of those 
employed would result in a_ serious 
shrinkage in the volume of business of 
all kinds which, in turn, would decrease 
the yield of the transactions tax in a 
widening and vicious circle of causes and 
effects. 

Whenever the tax could not be shifted 
to the workers in lower wages, or to the 
consumer in higher prices, it would have 
to be paid by business enterprises them- 
selves. This would undoubtedly result 
in bankruptcies and business failures on 
a large scale. Even 2% of the gross 
sales is often more than the normal 
profit in many lines of business. The 
effect of a 12% tax would be proportion- 
ately greater. 

Further dislocations and undesirable 
economic effects would follow the im- 
position of a transactions tax—even of 
2%. For example, it would bring about 
“vertical combinations” among business 
fi finicted ond semi-finished 
products so as to reduce the number 
of transactions on which the tax would 
be levied. Also it would lead manufac- 
turers to go as widely as possible into 
the ownership of the sources of raw 
materials used in their business. Since 
a large proportion of the trading on 
the security and commodity markets is 
carried on with a very small profit mar- 
gin, the tax would either put an end to 
much of this business or drive it out 
of the country. With the marketability 
of government and corporate securities 
thus impaired and with the yields there- 
on reduced the whole process of financ- 
ing government units and private enter- 
prises would be hampered or paralyzed. 
The shrinkage in capital values and the 
additional failures and _ bankruptcies 
which would follow all these dislocations 
are impossible to calculate. 


f+ mele ye 


Enormous Increase in Bureaucracy 


Furthermore, as the years go on taxes 
would probably have to be raised be- 
cause the burden of paying the pensions 
would increase more rapidly than either 
the population or the national income. 
The number of persons over 60, who 
would be beneficiaries, will increase 
much more rapidly than the number un- 
der 60 who would pay the taxes. If 
the cost of pensions now would be $24 
billion it would be $32 billion in ten 
years; nearly $42 billion in twenty years, 
and within thirty years it would be 
nearly $51 billion. 

The effective administration of any 
universal transactions tax and the dis- 
ursement of monthly pensions to 10,- 
000,000 people would require an enor- 
mous army of new Federal employes and 


an expense of at least $500 million and 
probably $1 billion a year. The com- 
plexity of the problems of administra- 
tion baffles the imagination. At least 
200,000 investigators would be needed 
to check up on the expenditures of 
pensioners. The mere drafting and mail- 
ing of 10,000,000 checks a month, not to 
mention keeping the necessary records, 
would be a monumental task. In addi- 
tion, the collection of the tax would in- 
volve the receipt and the checking of 
monthly returns from all vendors of 
goods and services—over 2,000,000 busi- 
ness and professional concerns, 6,000,000 
farmers and a vast number of families 
employing domestic service. 


Effect on Employment 


Claim: The Plan “will provide imme- 
diate employment for all in the voca- 
tions for which they are fitted and 
trained at a standard living wage to 
which they were formerly accustomed 
and to which they are entitled” and 
“will provide employment of youth 
through the restoration of commercial- 
ism and in the positions vacated by 
their elders.” : 
Answer: The Plan would not increase 
employment, but on the contrary would 
probably add to the unemployment prob- 


lem. The 3,500,000 persons over 60 now 
at work would be retired on pensions 
and at most their places would be filled 
with 3,500,000 younger men—which might 
be socially desirable in some cases but 
would not increase employment. As a 
matter of fact, many of the older per- 
sons now carried on payrolls through 
a policy of “taking care’ of employes 
with long service records would not be 
replaced. Therefore the number of 
younger persons who might find employ- 
ment as a result of the Plan would be 
considerably less than the 3,500,000 per- 
sons over 60 now employed. Further- 
more, the claim that the spending of 
$2,400 a year by 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 
pensioners would create an equal num- 
ber of new jobs is fallacious. The money 
to pay such pensions would have to be 
obtained in taxes from people who are 
now spending it to buy goods and pro- 
vide employment. The Plan would not 
increase either consumption or produc- 
tion, and would not, therefore, increase 
employment. On the contrary, the busi- 
ness failures and bankruptcies follow- 
ing the imposition of the Plan would 
throw people now employed out of work. 
The net result of the Plan would be, 
therefore, to increase rather than to de- 
crease unemployment. 


Effects on Relief 


Claim: The Plan “will correct the pres- 
ent abortive method of partial employ- 
ment through state and national welfare 
agencies, whereby experienced workers 
in their respective lines are now assigned 
a pick and shovel job, regardless of their 
ability to do hard manual labor, which 
is lowering the morale of thousands of 
our citizens, and, unless corrected, may 
result in open protest against the ever- 
widening social caste.” 

Answer: The Plan—assuming its prac- 
ticability—would grant relief, regardless 
of need, to 10,000,000 persons over 60 
at a rate from five to ten times as 
generous as the average relief payments 
now being paid to those who are actu- 
ally in need. Even if payments under 
the Townsend Plan would entirely ab- 
sorb the existing costs of relief, which 
is not true, the burden would be $24 
billion annually—or nearly eight times 
the present cost. Such an enormous 
financial burden would absorb at least 
one-third of the earnings of those now 
at work. It would obviously force many, 
if not most, of the families now able 
to support themselves, on the lowest sub- 
sistence levels, onto the relief rolls. The 
relief problem, therefore, would be great- 
ly increased. 
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EISENDRATH BUSINESS BUILDING BUREAU 


PROGRESS 


THE STEADY GROWTH in the volume of 
our business for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
prompts us to again express our deep appreciation 
of the splendid co-operation we have enjoyed 


throughout the year. 


We are constantly mindful of our obligations to 
the loyal friends who helped make this result 
possible, and whole-heartedly pledge ourselves to 


serve them in such a manner as to merit the con- 
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AN 


tinuance of our cordial relationships. 


May we have the opportunity of serving YOU? 
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GEORGE L. BOBBE 
Production Manager 
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A. Business Slump PHENOMENON 


During Depression Depths There Comes 
Acceleration of Efforts to Lay Groundwork 
For New Industries and to Improve 


Efficiency of Old Ones 


Has industry reached a static position 
which has slowed up creative talent and 
its development to a point where the 
country need not expect birth of any 
new devices which will appeal to the 
consumer and which in their manufac- 
ture will give employment to a large 
number of men and thereby create new 
prospects for insurance? The last big 
commercial innovation was the radio. 

The Gold Book put this question be- 
fore Dr. Julius Klein who for years 
was probably the most quoted American 
relative to business conditions and trends 
and who was Herbert Hoover’s princi- 
pal spokesman on business when Dr. 
Klein was Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. While in the Washington Ad- 
ministration Dr. Klein was offered by 
insurance companies the position _of 
“Czar of Fire Insurance,” a post which 
he declined because of his desire to 
continue with President Hoover. 

It is Dr. Klein’s opinion that there 
are many developments in sight; Amer- 
ican business brains are not static; nu- 
merous important developments are on 
the way. And his advice to insurance 
agents is that they pay a long visit to 
the National Bureau of Standards in 
Washington and see for themselves 
what is being done in the way of me- 
chanical innovations now in the works, 
some of which may be revolutionary in 
their future influence. Who knows when 
a new major national industry may be 
born? ho knows if some are not 
already seeing the light of day? 


Dr. Klein’s article follows: 
Research and Recovery 
By Dr. Julius Klein 


The fact that there was not a single 
railway passenger fatality during the 
year 1935 throughout this country is 
certainly worthy of something more than 
casual attention on the part of insur- 
ance company executives and others re- 
sponsible for large investments in rail- 
way securities. 

That this truly impressive record 
should be made in what was, after all, 
still a depression year, a year in which 
capital investment was being almost par- 
simoniously restricted, certainly indicates 
an achievement whose implications went 
far beyond super-efficiency of mainte- 
nance and operating experts. 

In fact, its real meaning, it seems 
to me, is to be found not solely by any 
means in the busy headquarters of the 
companies nor among the competent 
thousands of alert workers in engine- 
cabs, watch-towers and round-houses. 
We must go beyond all of these and 
seek out cloistered scientists and labora- 
tory researchers in steel mills, universi- 
ties and of the great government scien- 
tific research bureaus. 

It is their years of patient and all too 
much obscured devotion that account in 
considerable measure for the record 
which I have just mentioned and the 
consequent stability of numerous invest- 
ments represented in that vast industry. 
Furthermore, the fact that this could be 


Dr. Julius Klein 
(right) and Dr. 
Lyman J. Briggs 
in the Bureau of 
National Stand- 
ards, U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
Dr. Briggs is 
director of the 
Bureau at 
Washington. 


achieved in the very depths of a major 
depression period has a direct bearing 
upon the prospects and rapidity of busi- 
ness recovery. 


A Phenomenon Growing Out of Slumps 


There is a curious phenomenon char- 
acteristic of everyone of our major busi- 
ness slumps during the past century, one 
which is all too frequently overlooked 
by those executives who are charged 
with leadership responsibilities in our 
great financial institutions. During the 
darkest years of every such prolonged 
business calamity there has been a no- 
ticeable acceleration of effort to lay the 
groundwork for new industries and to 
improve the efficiency of old ones. 

This is a readily understandable tend- 
ency—the instinct of the more alert and 
determined captains of our industries to 
overcome any possible defects which 
may have been the cause of some of 
their troubles and to toughen the fibers 
of their institutions for the hard strug- 
gle up over the rough road leading out 
of the abyss. 

Carnegie, Harriman, Ford, Edison and 
many another inspired leader got his 
first real start in the very midst of some 
depression period by shrewdly and cour- 
ageously capitalizing this urge to find 
some new and more potent stimulant to 
consumer demand, some new economy in 
production cost, and particularly, some 
new device which might open up an 
entirely unknown pathway through the 
dark wilderness to better times. 

Recent reports of the National Re- 
search Council bear gratifying evidence 
that this type of industrial courage has 
by no means died out in America and 
that the future records of great 
achievements will probably reveal names 
of our contemporaries at present quite 
unknown to most of us. The Council 
enumerates many specific instances of 
this drive for new goals in the face of 





Harris & Ewing 


the formidable obstacles of the depres- 
sion, 


The National Bureau of Standards 


It is an interesting fact, as evidenced 
in a recent check-up, that some seventy- 
five manufacturing concerns which have 
thus far weathered this prolonged 
storm were started in the darkest days 
of the depression of the 70’s. An addi- 
tional 234 which are still going strong 
and contributing materially to the cof- 
fers of many a large investment group, 
were launched in the depths of the 
gloomy years of the early 90’s. In near- 
ly every case, these enduring undertak- 
ings were begun, not as the result of 
a “lucky break,” but of earnest, patient 
preparation, and particularly, of sound 
technical research. 

It would seem prudent, therefore, that 
investment officers might do well to fol- 
low closely the trend of new industries 
and new processes. Industrial engineers 
are quite familiar with the flow of -cur- 
rent data on this subject in their tech- 
nical press and notably in the reports 
of the National Bureau of Standards in 
Washington. In fact, the latter insti- 
tution affords an admirable intermediary 
through which those of us who are not 
equipped with engineering training but 
still have a vital interest in these 
pioneering efforts might be given com- 
petent but thoroughly impartial guidance 
as to what is really going on in the 
creative sectors of the scientific and en- 
gineering world in this connection. 


Building Materials 


That bureau, under the able leadership 
of Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, affords an ex- 
cellent source for thought-provoking, 
carefully tested indications of things to 
come in our major national industries. 
By way of specific example, let us take 
the recent developments of new meth- 
ods and technique in building materials. 





De hie Kite 


The author of this article is one 
of the best known men in the United 
States. When Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce under the Herbert Hoover 
Administration his contact with busi- 
ness, manufacture and all commerce 
was continuous and embraced a wide 
area. Educated in this country, at the 
University of Berlin and the Sor- 
bonne, Paris, Mr. Klein first attracted 
attention by his wide investigation in 
Latin American history, trade and 
economics. This was made in Eu- 
rope and Latin America. He became 
a member of the faculty of Harvard, 
teaching Latin American history and 
economics. He was then made chief | 
of the Latin American division of the | 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. He became United States | 
commercial attache at Buenos Aires 
and in 1927 was made American dele- 
gate to the General International | 
Economic Conference. He has con- | 
tributed widely to magazines and | 
newspapers numerous articles in ref- | 
erence to foreign trade matters and | 
commercial problems. Since leaving | 
Washington public life he has become | 
a member of the firm of Klein & | 
Saks, business management consult- | 
ants, 52 William street, New York | 
City. 











A series of carefully planned tests on 
a large, thoroughly practical scale and 
in close collaboration with the indus- 
tries involved, has revealed new possi- 
bilities in the heat-resisting qualities of 
certain materials, which will have im- 
portant reactions upon insurance rates, 
low cost construction, and the utilization 
of new materials. 

When we think of “something new” 
in industry, we are apt to have in mind 
some entirely startling innovation, such 
as television. A device of that type on 
practicable commercial lines will un- 
doubtedly launch a great new flow of 
consumer demand comparable, perhaps, 
with the early stages of the radio. But 
there are other things imminent, per- 
haps not quite so spectacular, but none 
the less likely to open up entirely new 
channels for better business. 


New Synthetic Fiber Apparatus 


_ There is, for instance, the surprising 
impetus to amateur color motion picture 
photography which has been spurting 
forward within the past twelve months, 
running far beyond the expectations of 
those in the industry. To take still 
another example, which has not yet 
been fully launched, one of the larger 
rayon companies, having become con- 
vinced of the possibilities of an entirely 
new method of production in that field, 
has invested a large sum right through 
the depression in the development of a 
radically new apparatus for the produc- 
tion of synthetic fibre at a more eco- 
nomic figure and of much better quality, 
especially as to uniformity. This bids 
fair not only to give jobs to thousands 
of workers by remaking a substantial 
portion of that already large industry 
but also to open up new possibilities for 
fabrics which are sure to stimulate con- 
sumer requirements along various lines. 

Reverting to that amazing perform- 
ance record of our railroads last year, 
the evidence is unmistakable that long, 
patient years of careful research by our 
scientists had much to do with that ac- 
complishment which, undoubtedly, gave 
added strength to our railway invest- 
ments. The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards once more is entitled to the grati- 
tude of hundreds of thousands of those 
security holders. 

There were, for example, very exten- 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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“Wake Up and Live” 


How a New York Agency Has Adapted 
Philosophy Found In This Best Seller 


One of the most talked about books of 
the past few months has been “Wake 
Up and Live,” by Dorothea Brande, a 
successful author and one time associate 
editor of The Bookman and its successor, 
American Review, who presents a simple 
yet effective success formula which has 
brought new hope and encouragement to 
thousands of people. Its basis is that far 
too many of us are victims of a Will to 
Fail, marking time because of a negative 
attitude toward life and living; and that 
once we resolve to take a complete holi- 
day from self-pity and depression life 
will become brighter and action more 
purposeful. “Act as if it were impossible 
to fail,’ recommends the author, and as 
a helpful step toward this objective, Mrs. 
Brande suggests twelve rules based upon 
self-discipline which are reproduced on 
this page. Simon & Schuster, New 
York, publish the book, which has been 
a best seller for months. 


Custom Made for Life Insurance Agents 


If Mrs. Brande had intended her book 
for life insurance agents primarily it 
could not have been more custom-made. 
This observation is made by John P. 
Papp, second largest producer of the 
Clancy D. Connell agency of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life in New York, where 
practical application has been made of 
the “Wake Up and Live” philosophy. Mr. 
Papp and several other full time pro- 
ducers of the agency including one wo- 
man have adopted it and with beneficial 
results. Interviewed by The Gold Book 
Mr. Papp said that there is probably no 
other profession besides life insurance in 
which the need for self-discipline is more 
acute or more continuous. “All of us 
have periods when we push ourselves to 
the limit,” he observed, “and really ac- 
complish worthwhile things. Then the 
reaction sets in and we no longer ‘act as 
if it were impossible to fail.’” 


Mr. Papp believes that with Mrs. 





DOROTHEA BRANDE 


Brande’s help these periods of purpose- 
ful activity need not be spasmodic be- 
cause “instead of exhausting us they will 
serve as a continuing stimulus making 
each step easier not only for us but for 
our policyholders. No longer shall we 
take up the prospect’s time while he 
helps us to close a case. We shall not 
go back to him until we are ready, which 
brings to mind Ralph G. Engelsman’s 
idea that the sale is really made in the 


can make him help you just as you now 
allow him to hold you back.” 

A comparative newcomer in life in- 
surance, Mr. Papp joined the Connell 
Agency three years ago. He had for- 
merly been a sales representative of 
Rand-McNally in New York City. A 
year and a half before he resigned that 
post he had made up his mind to be- 
come a life insurance man and went 
through with it as planned even though 





attained. 


a positive and healthy one. 


night and work,” 


all reasonable. 





Mrs. Brande’s Rules of Success 


1. Spend an hour every day without saying anything except in answer 
to direct questions. This should be done without giving anyone the im- 
pression that you are sulking or suffering from a bad headache. 

2. Learn to think for half an hour a day exclusively on one subject. 
The novice should be thinking on his solitary subject for five minutes 
a day at first, increasing the period daily till the half hour has been 


3. Write a letter without once using these words: I, me, my, mine. 
Make it smooth and keep it interesting. 

4. Talk for fifteen minutes a day without using I, me, my, mine. 

5. Write a letter in a “successful” or placid tone. 
statements are permitted, no posing as successful, no lying. The purpose 
here is to turn yourself from a negative and discouraging attitude toward 


6. Keep a new acquaintance talking about himself without allowing 
him to become conscious of what you are doing. 

7. Talk exclusively about yourself and your interests without com- 
plaining, boasting, or (if possible) boring your companion. } 
exact opposite of No. 6 and infinitely harder to do with intention. 

8. Plan two hours of a day and live according to the plan. 
a schedule for reading the paper, opening mail, writing letters, filing, etc., 
and turn from one activity to the next, not at the approximate minute of 
your schedule but on the exact moment. 

9. Arrange to put yourself into situations where you must act non- 
habitually where you must adapt yourself. _ 
nothing all day except in answer to questions.” 
which is called the most valuable order of them all. 

10. As an alternative to No. 9, give yourself from time to time a day 
on which you will say “Yes” to every request made of you which is at 


No actual mis- 


This is the 


Make 


One such suggestion is “Say 
Another “Stay up all 








mind of the agent.” Mr. Papp says 


further: 
Success Definition Reasonable 


“Mrs. Brande’s definition of success as 
doing to the utmost that for which one 
is best fitted is, I think, most reasonable. 
It eliminates once and for all such arti- 
ficial yardsticks as power, wealth, and 
what not. If we properly comprehend 
her concept we cannot help but find our- 
selves revaluating our friends and our- 
selves. 

“One of the chief beauties is that 
you do not have to ‘qualify.’ You are 
already qualified, for the entrance re- 
quirements are simple. If in your past 
you have had even one successful mo- 
ment and have sufficient imagination 
to recapture the mental attitude which 
led up to it, you can do what Mrs. 
Brande and others have done. 


John Papp’s Background 


“Another advantage of this system is 
that it in no way interferes with your 
regular duties. Instead it makes work 
fun. You will learn a great deal about 
yourself. But if you are patient you 
will discover a lot about your prospect. 
For he, too, is a victim of the Will 
to Fail. You can help him and you 





his friends told him he was crazy to 
“switch jobs” in the depths of the de- 
pression. In no year since 1933 has 
his production been less than $300,000, 
and since entering the business his per- 
sonal income has increased materially 
each year. At the rate he is now going 
1936 will be his best year. Crediting 
this to Mrs. Brande’s “Wake Up and 
Live” advice, Mr. Papp referred enthusi- 
astically to her twelve rules for success 
and described how he and other Clancy 
D. Connell agents had worked them out 
in the form of Insurance Disciplines. 

As one of these disciplines Mr. Papp 
said he has been making that “last-call- 
of-the-day” on a real prospect, however 
cold, rather than some sympathetic pol- 
icyholder or friend who couldn’t possibly 
buy. He said: “Later on, don’t be sur- 
prised if you make a sale merely by 
letting the prospect talk about himself 
and his problems. I did it although it 
took nine sessions of six hours each to” 
turn the trick.” 

As to the discipline “stay up all night 
and work” Mr. Papp gave an actual sit- 
uation where he found himself the eigh- 
teenth man in competition for a $25,000 
single premium annuity case. Having 
got into the picture at the last mo- 
ment he worked all night setting up a 
program despite the fact that the pros- 





pect had told him that the sal 

tically closed—and with another —~ 

But in the end Papp got the besiaal 
“Buck Up and Sell” , 

Further insurance develo 
self-discipline idea has heen aaa 4 
Miss Marie N. Foulkes, also of the Con 
nell Agency, who has been in the busi. 
ness between ten and eleven years me 
is a consistently good producer, | She 
Th Ived riddl 

e unsolved riddle _ remaj 
most underwriters—how to mainte 
balance between the spontaneous onthe 
siasm necessary for successful selling 
and a rigid attention to the mass ao 
detail accumulated by each day in th 
field. So—at least for the man or wots 
who lacks a full time secretary—this 
book emerges like an ubiquitous mento 
of ‘Buck up and sell!’ 4 

“The two sets of discipline i 
follow delineate certain Gillerenen te 
tween the masculine and the feminine at. 
titudes. The young man’s list Predicates 
a right mental attitude around which 
details fall into place. The woman 
agent’s list, referred to above, reveals 
a characteristic need to set the work- 
a-day house in order before she can 
issue forth with confidence to do any 
day’s work—creatively.” 

Young Insurance Man’s Disciplines 
_ George Greason, brokerage supervi 
in the Connell Agency, a a pe ci 
of college and a crack tennis player 
both then and now, recommends the 
following twelve-point discipline pro- 
gram: 

1. Program for tomorrow, last night 
and stick to it today. Keep yourself 
on a rigid time control. One day each 
week (preferably Friday) keep a record 
of the number of minutes you actually 
waste during the working day. : 
_ 2. Always assure yourself of a posi- 
tive frame of mind before making any 
call. 

3. Don’t waste your prospect’s time. 

_4. Arrange two definite appointments 
with planned interviews each day. 

5. Sell yourself the same plan that 
you are trying to convince your pros- 
pect he should buy before you see him. 

6. Try one interview per day in 
which you only ask questions. 

7.. Make one cold canvass in each 
building in which you have a definite 
appointment, but which the applicant 
could not keep. 

_8. Have one luncheon date per week 
with one of your policyholders. 

Count as “a closing interview’ 
only the one in which you made at least 
five attempts to close. 

10. Qualify at least five prospects 
from the medical blank and references. 
Don’t forget that an applicant’s place of 
birth is something about which he likes 
to talk. 

11. Substitute each day two new 
names for two dead suspects. 

12. Make at least one more call be- 
fore you call it a day. If you have a 
hunch play it before the sun goes down. 


The Woman Agent's Disciplines 


Miss Foulkes has drawn up the fol- 
lowing program in keeping with her own 
self-analysis : 

1. Take out ten blank prospect cards 
on Monday morning. Fill out two at 
the close of each day. 

2. Put into an envelope the names 
of those prospects you dread most to 
tackle. Draw out one name each morn- 
ing at 8:30. Phone at 9 a.m. to be sure 
this prospect is in town. See him be- 
fore noon. 

3. Write out on 3x5 cards the six 
business tasks on which you procrasti- 
nated last week. Shuffle cards. File 
them blank face towards you—Monday 
through Saturday. Each morning draw 
your blank; finish your assigned chore 
before you stop work. 

4. Destroy two of your “dead-wood” 
names each day; replace them by two 
new names gathered that day. 

_ 5. Plan to work on Friday accord- 
ing to a rigid time schedule. Be really 
honest after hours in counting up your 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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LET US TELL YOU Why... 


EMPLOYERS ARE ADOPTING 
THE AETNA’S SALARY BUDGET PLAN 





THE LUTHER-KEFFER AGENCY. . . AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ltt 1 k 3-9000 
KENDRICK A. LUTHER—ROSCOE H. KEFFER, General Agents . . - 100 William St., New York City . . BEekman 
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OCTOGENARIAN Paid 
For $1,000,000 in 1935 


Six years ago S. S. Voshell of Brook- 
lyn retired as manager of the Metro- 
politan Life after spending half a cen- 
tury in the insurance business and the 
occasion was not only a_ sentimental 
milestone, but eventually consisted of 
a number of events, mostly farewell 
lunches and dinners at which many of 
the most prominent figures in Greater 
New York insurance production partici- 
pated. There were half a dozen of them 
in a fortnight. 

While Mr. Voshell retired as manager 
he found it impossible to stop personal 
production activities with the result that 
last year he paid for a million dollars 
of insurance, of which $802,355 was in 
the Metropolitan Life. As Mr. Voshell 
is 81 years old this achievement is ex- 
traordinary, but not a fluke as he easily 
qualified for one of the Metropolitan 
Life production clubs early this year and 
of last year’s $1,000,000 about $300,000 
was in straight insurance in small 
amounts. The rest of it was in annu- 
ities. 

At Work in Hot Weather 

The writer had a talk with Mr. Voshell 
on one of the hottest days of the sum- 
mer. He was seen in his office where 
he has continued to work throughout 
the summer. He lives in a hotel a 
block or two from his office; is in good 
health; doesn’t know when he is going 
to quit; is forward looking. 

When Mr. Voshell came to Brooklyn 
to be Metropolitan Life manager (then 
called superintendent), he made many 
friends some of whom are now in high 
places, and he kept his friendships as he 
led a very active social and club life. 
When deaths occurred he continued con- 
tacts with the family. He knew the fathers 
of a surprisingly large number of men 
now prominent in Brooklyn. Many of 
them have banking connections. At one 
stage of his career he had a personal 
friendship with the head of a large 
Brooklyn financial institution who de- 
pended upon Mr. Voshell for personnel 
advice. As a result he was instrumental 
in placing quite a number of people 
in the bank. 

An Unique Experience 

Some of the insurance he placed last 
year grew out of calls he made upon 
various banks where he left communi- 
cations saying he would like to be in- 
formed if any at the banks were in the 
market for insurance. The oddest ex- 
perience he had in 1935 was when he 
went to sell an annuity to the head of 
one of America’s most important com- 
mercial outfits. Told he could not see 
the man in question he handed an appli- 
cation to the secretary for her principal 
to sign. She came out; asked some 
questions; returned to the office; and 
then to Mr. Voshell’s surprise handed 
him a signed application with a large 
premium check. It was the first time 
he had had such an experience. 

“T couldn’t have sold that policy,” he 
said, “if I didn’t leave my office and 
make calls, and if I didn’t represent a 
company in which the prospect had con- 


fidence. He knew the company, but he 
didn’t know me. He also knew what he 
wanted. It so happened that my visit 


coincided with his desire to purchase 
insurance.” 

Many men have written sons of clients. 
Mr. Voshell has written many grand- 
sons, too. 


Brought Up on a Farm 


Mr. Voshell is of French Huguenot 
descent. Daniel, James and William Vo- 
shell came to New York and settled in 





S. S. Voshell and E. B. Kress 
Forty years with Metropolitan Life and now a production executive at home 
office, Mr. Kress was a mail boy in Brooklyn office when Mr. Voshell was super- 
intendent there. 


New Rochelle, N. Y., in the 1700's. 
S. S. Voshell’s father, Joseph, was born 
in Delaware in 1800, and S. S. was 
brought up on a farm in Delaware 
where he was born in the same room 
in which his father and grandfather 
were born. He worked on this farm 
for nine months of the year until he 
was 16 years old, spending the winter 
months at school. For about a year 
he went to a small Baptist College in 
Wyoming, Del. He also had experience 
in 1872 working in a small store in that 
state. He has always felt that what 
he learned waiting upon people in the 


store helped him a great deal in meet- 
ing people in later life. 

He entered the insurance business in 
1880 in Philadelphia by answering an 
ad and he was made an agent of the 
John Hancock. After some years he 
was transferred to New Haven and put 
in charge of the John Hancock office 
there, and in 1884 was made superin- 
tendent in Boston. Two associates of 
his there later became important figures 
in the insurance business. One of them 
was Walton L. Crocker who was cashier 
of the office and later became president 
of the company; the other was E. H. 


Book Shows Evil of Instalment Credit 


Something over a year ago Josephine 
Lawrence of the Newark Sunday Call 
wrote a book, “Years Are So Long,” 
which impressed the insurance fraternity 
as the best argument for life insurance 
ever written by a layman. It described 
the plight of an elderly couple who for 
lack of a fixed income had to live sepa- 
rate lives with children as no child could 
support both. Now Miss Lawrence has 
written a new book, “If I Have Four 
Apples,” which is a striking arraignment 
of extravagances which can come from 
too much instalment buying and which 
is a splendid argument for budgeting. 

The Plot 

The plot centers about the Hoe family. 
The father, Pentner Hoe, is a white col- 
lar worker, a shipping clerk who before 
the depression received $50 a week but 
has since had three wage cuts. During 
the boom he had bought a house on the 
instalment plan, the average workman’s 
home, and is now having a terrific strug- 
gle to keep it and meet payments on 
taxes and mortgage interests. His Amer- 
ican philosophy that every citizen should 


have a home of his own blinds him to 
the fact that it would be much better 
for him to give it up and rent. 

_ His wife, Rose, works for $15 a week 
in a department store. She writes to 
Janet Bradely who runs a question col- 
umn on a paper, as to how she may 
have a budget. When Mrs. Bradely goes 
to see the Hoes they have no fixed idea 
of their income or what they spend it 
on. The first creditor who comes along 
gets the money. Mrs. Hoe wants vene- 
tian blinds while she is still paying on 
the washing machine, refrigerator and 
numerous other luxuries which she can’t 
resist buying. The character of the 
family, including the three children, Dar- 
thula, 21; Sythia, 18, and Dallas, 17, is 
best explained by the line: “Any agent 
who happens around when Mrs. Hoe 
has the money for a down payment can 
persuade her to sign on the dotted line.” 
Where “Four Apples” Title Comes In 


Throughout the book Mrs. Bradely 
wails: “They can’t add. They can’t see 
that where they had four apples they 
only have two now. They aren’t trying 


Brock, who is now vice-preside 

, W V n 
who was agent, district agent He os 
sistant manager of the office which M, 
Voshell managed. 4 


Was Head of Life Underwriters 
Association 


Mr. Voshell went with the M : 
tan Life and at the start bed o's 
Brooklyn. He became one of the com- 
pany’s most popular and successful man. 
agers. In 1920-21 he was president of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, the membership of which 
grew considerably under his direction 
At his first dinner he had as speakers 
Roland O. Lamb, then president of the 
John Hancock; Edward D. Duffield then 
vice-president of the Prudential, and 
Frederick H. Ecker, then vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life. 

Mr. Voshell’s brother, J. K. Voshel! 
was for many years manager of the 
Metropolitan Life in Baltimore, and at 
one time was president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, His 
son, S. Howard Voshell, who is selling 
insurance for the Metropolitan Life jn 
Brooklyn, was formerly a_ tournament 
tennis star. 


Sales Ideas 


Aside from the flair for salesmanship 
which the best salesmen have Mr 
Voshell believes that the agents who 
make records are those who keep their 
minds on insurance. “It is a business 
cut out for workers; not for dreamers 
and geniuses,” he said. “There is too 
much wandering away from the sub- 
ject. When you fritter your interests 
you fritter away your time.” 

He further believes that the agent 
should not try to impose his will in 
opposition to the client when the latter 
is all set upon buying a particular type 
of insurance. “That’s the time to grab 
the fountain pen and hand it over: 
not to argue,” he commented. “TI lost a 
fine case, and only recently, because | 
wanted to persuade the prospect to buv 
what I wanted him to buy instead of 
what was in his mind to purchase. We 
argued quite a little and I seemed to 
be making progress towards winning 
him to my point of view. A date was 
set for the final decision. Before the 
engagement came around the prospect 
got appendicitis. He still has it.” 

Asked by The Gold Book for the best 
advice he could give a young agent based 
on his own experience of fifty-six years 
of life insurance selling, he said: 

“Know where you are going; start on 
your way; get there.” 





to save ... the salary cut means more 
creditors have to wait, not that they 
should buy less things.” 

Dallas wants to be a lawyer and then 
flunks high school and is finally per- 
suaded to be a chauffeur. Sythia is sure 
she can dance, and seventy-five cents a 
week is expended on her dancing les- 
sons. Making a flop at a school recital 
she blames the teacher and the parents 
try to have her take lessons at $5 a 
lesson. Finally, the teacher refuses to 
keep her any longer and she takes up 
beauty culture. Darthula wants better 
things; strives for them, but in the end 
marries a lad who drives a milk wagon. 

The Hoes are anxious that their chil- 

dren have better things than they had, 
and, while they do their best, the chil- 
dren haven’t the spark of ambition nec- 
essary to make them a success. The 
children come to the realization that 
they are ordinary people and can’t rise 
above their class. They join a labor or- 
ganization, not Red but filled with dis- 
contented and down-trodden youth. 
Pentner loses his house and they rent 
it from agents. Still the trend of the 
family doesn’t change. What they have 
they spend. It is impossible for them 
to budget their income because they are 
unable to grasp what comes in and goes 
out. 
“Mrs. Bradely” is in and out of the 
book as a sort of outside observer at- 
tempting to explain the phenomena 0 
all such families as the Hoes and in- 
stalment buying in general. She 1 
Josephine Lawrence. 
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GEARED TO THE 
PRESENT TIMES Ralph G. Engelsman 


An agency geared to the modern methods and times, 


constantly progressing, proud of its record, ever ready Even when we were together years ago in the old 
Louis Lane Agency | would have predicted that you 


would some day rise to prominence in the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York. Then as now you 
were determined upon a career of helpfulness in our 
fraternity. 


to serve and worthy of your confidence. 


MOSKOWITZ anp AINBINDER 
State Managers 


17 ACADEMY STREET Newark, New JERSEY Now that you have just been elected president 


of the Association, an honor thoroughly earned, my 
best wishes and those of my associates go to you for 
a most successful regime. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN Appreciating as | do your alertness, initiative and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY resourcefulness it goes without saying that the 


Association will achieve even greater prestige during 


Wilmington Delaware your administration. 
Originators of the ° 
. Abe Rosenstein 
: a EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
FAMILY INCOME POLICY New York City 
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BE WISE... Mr. Insurance Broker 


Sell Travelers Guaranteed Low Cost 


Life Insurance Now! 
COME IN AND SEE FRANK GROH AND LET HIM SHOW YOU HOW. 
* 


ouis Reichert 


General Agent — THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
45 John Street — Phone: JOhn 4-3294 — New York 
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Picked Insurance After 
Bird’s-Eye View 
Of General Business 


Charles H. McKenney, New England 
Mutual Life, became an insurance agent 
this year. Although his father was an 
insurance agent he had not thought that 
he was going into the business. The 
best way to learn about him and his 
situation is to let him tell the story 
himself. This is his story: 

“Like so many other boys, the imme- 
diate problems of schooling and vaca- 





CHARLES McKENNEY 


tions filled the horizon,” said Mr. Mc- 
Kenney. “I attended the public schools 
to high school and after two years at 
Williston Academy went to Bowdoin 
College. Four years at Bowdoin and 
working Summers for the practical ex- 
perience still found me floundering as 
to a future vocation. In 1935, after fin- 
ishing the course at Babson Institute, 
and getting a bird’s-eye view of busi- 
ness in general, I had given up the hope 
of entering one of the professions. Life 
insurance at the time didn’t appeal as 
I thought that it would necessitate capi- 
talizing on friendships and facing the 
picture of meeting future obligations that 
would be disheartenly ever present with 
the hope of constantly finding someone 
who would buy a policy. Consequently, 
I took a job with a good future to it 
with a manufacturing concern. 

“Six months of that kind of work 
did the trick. It couldn’t satisfy a desire, 
not only to be able to earn some money, 
but actually to be the most useful and of 
real service in this world in the process. 
The best years of my life had to be 
spent holding myself back, paying heed 
to the constant excuse for monotonous 
work ‘you can’t be president in six 
months.’ Also, the sort of people that 
would be business associates was more 
or less predetermined and was not so 
attractive as one could wish for. 


How He Made Up His Mind 


“With such feelings becoming strong- 
er, I tried to do some clear thinking on 
the subject by talking with fellows of 
the same age and experience. They all 
felt the same way, but invariably the 
actual prospect of going out on straight 
commission made them panicky. They 
all hoped to go into business for them- 
selves but didn’t dare to assume the risk 


that any executive must of necessity 
face. Wasn't this the sought-for an- 
swer? Working up inside would mean 


sacrificing what was most wanted in 
life for apparent security. Going into 
insurance would mean opportunity of 





gaining all that was desired at the price 
of that apparent security. 

“After selling for the New England 
Mutual since the middle of last Janu- 
ary, the solution to the entire situation 
seems to have been found. I went to 
work with the vow of putting in as much 
working time as would have been put 
in for the other company—a vow that 
hasn’t been kept 100%. Another goal 
that seemed desirable was constant pro- 
duction, regardless of the amount, with 
potentially good clients—to that end I 
have succeeded in writing close to a 
quarter of a million. Finally, it has ac- 
tually worked out that one can not only 
choose his business associates but can 
make his work take on a professional 
aspect by really thinking and acting in 
terms of the clients. I do believe that 
a good start has been possible because 
of an excellent training course and a 
Dad who never seems to tire of answer- 
ing a barrage of questions. The attain- 
ment of the title C.L.U. would seem to 
be the most constructive goal for the 
immediate future. 

“With the insurance companies work- 
ing toward higher levels of selling stand- 
ards, both in method and personnel, I 
defy any young man who can be his own 
boss and likes to sell, who is equipped 
with the ambition and ideals that ac- 
company youth, to point out a life work 
better adapted to realizing those ambi- 
tions. As for the ghost of security— 
ironically enough it has moved to the 
other camp.” 


One of Six Children 
Left Dependent 


Here is an interview in question and 
answer form with J. Everett Morris, 
Berkshire Life, Providence. R. I., who 
up to August 1 this year had paid for 
more than $400,000: 

What was your background before you 
entered insurance ? 

I entered the life insurance business 
when comparatively young, ten years 
ago; consequently, my background was 
of little importance in fitting me or cre- 
ating a following for me in this business. 
My early education was necessarily cut 
short, but seven years’ connection with 
a merchandising concern under very 
capable management, provided a_busi- 
ness training from which came self- 
reliance and a sense of balance. 

How did you enter life insurance? Why 
does it appeal to you? 

Having heard and appreciating the 
story of “service to his fellow man” 
possible in a life insurance career and 
possessing the idealism of a normal 
young man, I entered this business. The 
unfortunate experience I witnessed in 
my own family, due to my father’s early 
death, six young children being left de- 
pendent, was undoubtedly the motivating 
factor for my being attracted to life 
insurance. In the face of difficulties 
along the way these experiences have 
sounded the appeal to carry on. 

How Public Receives Him 

How have you been received since you 
entered the business? How have you 
done? 

With very few exceptions I have al- 
ways been received cordially in my inter- 
views. Probably because my interviews 
are based on a desire to improve my 
client’s outlook and status, instead of a 
solicitation. My results were just fair 
the first few years. Looking back, I 
think the chief cause was the lack of 
efficient training before starting out and 
the lack of proper supervision after I 


had started. Last year I qualified for 
the Rhodes Club of our company. The 
requirement is $150,000 paid-for. This 


year, to date, my paid-for amount is 
close to $400,000. 
Why do you regard life insurance as a 


challenge to young men who are looking 


J. EVERETT MORRIS 


into the future and are ambitious and in- 
telligent? 

In my opinion, the future of life in- 
surance is greater than we can visualize. 
Social security is the current of thought 
throughout the world today. Wars are 
being waged because of it. I think the 
aftermath will be that men will once 


Monroe Prager 
(Continued from Page 12) 


this year will pay for $400,000. In a 
talk with The Gold Book he said: 

“The longer I am in life insurance the 
ereater its appeal. Of course, it is a 
tremendous satisfaction to a young man 
to know that through the instrumental- 
ity of what he represents he can do so 
much for people that they would be un- 
able to do for themselves; and, also, that 
it is possible for the agent, irrespective 
of his years, to contact so successfully 
with people of all ages. 

“T shall never be able to reconcile 
myself to any proposition that a respon- 
sible man with dependents can afford to 
be without adequate protection, and un- 
til a better system is devised where we 
can create an immediate estate sufficient 
to keep our families from falling on the 
charity and mercy of relatives and 
friends, I shall continue to preach the 
story of life insurance.” 


MONROE PRAGER 








again realize they must create their oy, 
security. This seems to be a natural 
law. There is unlimited opportunity {o, 
intelligent and ambitious young men ra 
the field of life insurance. They are 
needed to guide the thoughts of men 
and women to individual security anq 
security of home and family. There js 
room aplenty for men and women in this 
business who possess a vision of this 
security. There will be less room for the 
peddler of policies. The trend of oyr 
National Association to rule on the qual- 
ifications of men selling life insurance js 
but one indication of the future type ot 
man who will advise his client in insyr. 
ance matters. 


Was Office Manager 
For Hauling Contractor 


Lawrence G, Ilfrey of the Shepherd 
Agency, Connecticut Mutual, Houston, 
Tex., became an agent in April, 1935, 

For eleven years he worked as an of- 
fice manager for a hauling contractor. 
The business brought him into contact 
with oil companies, oil well supply com- 
panies and various independent oil op- 
erators and drillers. That position af- 
forded him no opportunity for selling, 
but the contacts proved decidedly valu- 
able later in life insurance. 

The ups and downs of the hauling 
contracting business were somewhat dis- 
concerting. He didn’t see much future. 
True, if business continued good his 

(Continued on Next Text Page) 


Herster Barres 


(Continued from Page 11) 
business he had a production of $150- 
000 and considerably increased that the 
third year. 


Father an Insurance Agent 


Young Barres is the son of Oliver M. 
Barres of Bethlehem, Pa., who for thir- 
ty-five years has been an_ important 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual. 

Asked by The Gold Book as to why he 
went into insurance he said the principal 
reason was that he wanted to be his 
own boss. 

Most of his clients are graduates of 
Princeton, Yale, Harvard, Brown and 
Williams. As a rule they are men who 
“have their families behind them” rather 
than the young college men who are 
contributing to the support of their par- 
ents as well as supporting themselves. 

He keeps in close touch with athletics; 
coaches football at New York Univer- 
sity; plays tennis and touch football; 
is a member of the New York Rugby 
Club. 


Aim Is to Start Insurance Programs 


Insurance has ever been in his mind 
and in contacts he endeavors to launch 
as many young men on an_ insurance 
program as he can. He regards the big 
thing is to get them started. He 1s 
indifferent as to how much they take 
at the beginning, believing that the in- 
sured can later synchronize what he 
has bought with what he will be able 
to buy later. It is rare that a young 
man will confess that he cannot save 
$1.75 a month which will buy $1,000 of 
insurance. Each year there will be an 
addition to the original unit. Many 
people want to procrastinate and keep 
on delaying taking the initial step. Mr. 
Barres believes that, once a man gets 
into the swing of buying insurance an 
sees how easy it is, he will buy auto- 
matically. When a client gets marri¢ 
Mr. Barres ioses no time in visualizing 
the future and how much insurance he 
should add to his program as his fe 
sponsibilities grow, such as birth of chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Barres has three children and they 
have three educational policies. 
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Reprint from The Gold Book of 1934 and 1935 
and Still True in 1936 


HISTORY 
IN THE 
MAKING 


Gold Boom 
Inflation Drought 
Floods Deflation 

Depression Silver 


THE CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN AGENCY 
of the 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


continues 





"Building Firmly on the Goodwill and Loyalty of 
our Full Time and Brokerage Organizations, whose 
efforts have continued to make this one of the 
fastest growing Life Insurance Agencies in 
the world." 


CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN, General Agent 


William W. Banton Fred R. Breithut Clarence A. Ross 
AGENCY SUPERVISORS 


Chester M. Thompson, Cashier 


MAIN OFFICE: BRANCH OFFICES: 

744 Broad Street 26 Journal Square 
Newark, New Jersey Jersey City, New Jersey 
Telephone: MArket 3-4044 Telephone: JOurnal Square 2-1742 


739 Broad Street Bank Building 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Telephone: Trenton 2814 











Loyalty plus Fearlessness 


As a general agent might write to his Son 











Sept. 13 
Dear Stuart: 


At last college is over for you and the great 
adventure into business is before you. I'm proud 
of your fine record at Williams, your athletic 
prowess, but above all your reputation among your 
friends for loyalty and fearlessness. 


Believe me, son, as an old-timer in life 
insurance those two qualities will help you over 
many a hurdle in selling. 


For loyalty you couldn't pick a finer company 
than the New England Mutual which has steadily 
increased its circle of friends and policyholders 
each year during the past century. It is 100 years 
old, you know, and has always put high value on 
human relationships. 


Naturally, the same spirit permeates into 
New England's field offices such as mine. If I 
did not help my men in fighting their sales battles 
I would not be true to myself or to them. 


Soon you'll be on the firing line yourself, 
but not until after you have had the benefit of 
the best preparation we can give you. It will 
be just like the classroom for some weeks as 
you acquire sales technique and fundamentals— 
probably along with a number of other college 
boys. Above all, we aim to make you self-reliant 
—so much so that selling slumps will be few and 
far between. We encourage your sales ego con- 
stantly—and why not—since you have got to be 
good to stand the pace of constant competition 
- « e unafraid. 


All in all, son, I'll promise you that you'll 
be happy in this office of ours in an atmosphere 
of congeniality and friendliness—a constant 
willingness to help the other fellow. (Bring a 
friend or two along). 


Stuart D. Warner 


General Agent 


New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston 


25 West 43rd New York City 
BRyant 9-9066 
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Youth Turns To Insurance As Best Career 


Paid for $1,050,000 When 21 

Lester Albert Rosen, Charles B. Knight 
Agency, Inc., Union Central, New York 
City, became an agent in July, 1933. In 
1934 he paid for $1,050,000 on 105 lives. 
In 1935 he paid for $875,000. He is hav- 


ing another good year this year. He 
writes chiefly merchants and executives; 
makes no cold canvass calls; uses no 
circulars, 


He gets names of prospects 





LESTER A. ROSEN 


from persons he has insured or those 
he knows in other ways. His father is in 
the wholesale and retail meat business 
in Brooklyn and New York. 

Lester Rosen is a graduate of the 
Wharton School of Finance, University 
of Pennsylvania. He became especially 
interested in life insurance in his sec- 
ond year in school and majored in the 


subject the third year. He was so 
much impressed by life insurance he 
decided to enter that field. He is 23 


years old and a C.L.U. 





Trained to Be a Doctor; 


Chose Insurance Instead 


Richard H. Bell, who has made a suc- 
cess selling insurance for the Travelers 
in Farmington, Me., wanted to follow the 
profession of his father who practiced 
medicine and surgery in one of the 
Maine small towns. He attended the 
public schools in Maine and _ went 





RICHARD H. BELL 


through Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Me., where he learned some medicine 
and then took a medical course at Mc- 
Gill University for two years. Due to a 
serious automobile accident necessitating 
confinement in a hospital for several 
months his progress along medical lines 
became greatly handicapped. 

“After recovery I then decided to fol- 
low a business career and was attracted 
to the insurance business,” he said to 
The Gold Book. “There presented an 
attractive opening in Farmington and I 
became an active partner in the Currier 
Insurance Agency on January 1, 1936. As 
a contract agent of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. I immediately enrolled for the 
specialized training course for new 
agents in the life, accident and Group 
departments, which has been extremely 
valuable to me in my first few months of 
the business.” 

Mr. Bell has produced every week and 
is leading the Maine agents of the com- 
pany in consecutive production. 





Sold Mortgages to Banks 
And Trust Companies 


Robert Upjohn Redpath, Jr., one of 
the leading agents of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life in the United States. was 
graduated from Yale in 1928. While 
there he was on the swimming team. 
Following graduation, he went to Yale 
Law School for a year; then took some 
Summer courses at the University of 
Michigan. He is the son of a doctor 
who lives in Petoskey, Mich. 

The first job that Mr. Redpath got 
was with the Lawyers Mortgage Co., 
New York City, the president of which 
was Richard M. Hurd. He quickly 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





R. U. 





REDPATH, JR. 


showed sales talent, and his first year 
in the mortgage business he placed about 
$1,000,000 of mortgages with banks and 
trust companies. He remained with the 
mortgage company four years. 

He had married, and Mr. Redpath 
decided he was going to make salesman- 
ship his career and made his own survey 
of the channels of financial selling. He 
gave consideration to trust companies, 
savings banks and investment counsel 
and life insurance for a permanent ca- 
reer, gradually eliminating all of these 
except life insurance. He picked that 
because it furnished the opportunity of 
serving the most people. 


Learned Lesson From Father’s 
Financial Position 


His father, during the last fourteen 
years of his life, was uninsurable. There 
were four children. The father was put- 
ting away about 40% of his income for 
what he could do with 4% of his income 
if he had been insurable. This also 
influenced Mr. Redpath in deciding upon 
life insurance as his future work. 

He went with the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, paid for $375,000 his first year 
and $450,000 his second year. During 
the last club year he paid for sixty- 
seven and one-half lives. He will pay 





for more this year than he has ever 
done. 

Mr. Redpath insures mostly on the high 
premium basis. His clients range from 
27 years old to 35. 


W orld’s Best Paid Hard Work 





Clifford A. Seys, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, Grand Rapids, began to write 
life insurance in January this year and 
after six months paid for more than 





CLIFFORD A. SEYS 

225,000. He started to sell life insur- 
ance because his father’s business was 
not sufficient to support both of them. 

“One reason why life insurance ap- 
peals to me,” he said to The Gold Book, 
“is that I was told it was the best paid 
hard work in the world. Incidentally, 
I carefully observed those who at least 
were moderately successful in selling life 
insurance and concluded that there was 
nothing they were doing which I could 
not learn. After I started to sell I 
noted opportunities for repeat sales in 
the future. 

“You ask me how I have been re- 
ceived. My answer is much better than 
I expected. Reason is that people are 
more insurance minded. Those who had 
to drop insurance programs are wel- 
coming intelligent counsel and assist- 
ance in rebuilding a more conservative 





GEORGE COURSEY 





and more likely to be maintained Pro- 
gram if in a position to rebuild at ajj” 

At the end of his first seven months 
Seys had paid for more than fifty-six 
lives. He features Family Income, ]j 
he writes Term it is with objective 
mind of a conversion within a year 
two, 


in 
or 





L. G. Ilfrey 


(Continued from Page 48) 
income would increase, but with a period 
of bad business income was sure to be 
cut. So he started looking for some. 
thing more promising. What he wanted 
was a chance to have his income com. 
mensurate with effort expended, and a 
business sure to grow. 

Adaptability 
Ilfrey looked into life insurance, and 
before he actually started accumulated 
a prospect file. Before long he had 1,20) 
names in his prospect files and after he 
thought he had a fair knowledge of in- 


LAWRENCE G. 


surance he got going. Incidentally, he 
had three sales talks which he thought 
he had mastered well enough to present. 
Alwavs a believer in life insurance he 
had $20,000 coverage on his own life. 

At the start he was worried because 
people did not keep appointments on 
the dot or wanted to postpone them. 
The fact that he could not see a man 
when he planned depressed him only 
for a time because he began to realize 
that something untoward may have i- 
tervened which made the sales interview 
inadvisable at the time, or the prospect 
was busy, and he knew from his other 
business experience that people do not 
like to be rushed or forced into buying. 
He was able to adjust himself to that 
situation, and did not object to postpone- 
ments, but he always followed them up 
eventually. : 

The fact that he had not been_ high 
pressure has helped gain and win clients 
Upon a number of occasions he has led 
the agency. 

To The Gold Book he said: “I have 
never stopped prospecting and will keep 
on studying the business. I have. kep! 
time control records from the day ! 
entered life insurance.” 


ILFREY 





Was Sign Business Salesman 


George E. Coursey, Pacific Mutual, 
Cincinnati, went into life insurance ! 
March, 1935, and before nine months 
were over had paid for in excess 
$250,000. He served in the Navy in the 
World War. For some years he was 4 

(Continued on Next Text Page) 
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Perhaps it is true that.... 


“LIFE BEGINS AT FORTY?!” 


But what a time to start buying 
Life Insurance! 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
issues insurance to Boys and Girls starting at rated 
age 10—attained age 91,! 


Show your clients who are parents a comparison— 


20 Payment Endowment at 60—age 10 
VS. 


Ordinary Life—age 30 


20 Payment Endowment at 60—age 20 
VS. 


_ Ordinary Life—age 40 


++ +¢ 


THE FRASER AGENCY 


149 BROADWAY and 1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY and 
886 MAIN STREET, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Rejected a year ago and again this 
year, what are the prospects for adop- 
tion of the Lonergan amendment by the 
next United States Congress? 

It is well to ask the question, not only 
in view of the widespread interest in this 
proposal among life underwriters, but 
also because it will be re-introduced at 
Washington next Winter before the ses- 
sion is many days old. At the time the 
amendment first appeared late in the 
session of 1935 and again as a part of 
the 1936 Revenue Bill the writer was 
in attendance at Washington and_ had 
the privilege of a close-up view of the 
issues concerning the proposed exemp- 
tion. ; ; 

It is my impression that this proposal 
has constantly gained prestige in the na- 
tional legislative halls, and, with some 
further study and ironing out by the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
this Fall, it will have an excellent chance 
of adoption at the next session of the 
Congress. 

History of Measure 

Looking back for a moment to the 
history of this measure, we find that the 
first draft of it in 1935 omitted any des- 
ignation of beneficiary and provided no 
limit in amount of life insurance exempt 
from the estate tax. In_ this rather 
crude form, it was naturally objection- 
able to the Treasury and Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue officials. _ 

This year, by collaboration with the 
Government experts, much progress was 
made, so that the amendment states the 
case for exemption of life insurance pro- 
ceeds in specific and constructive terms. 
In substance, this was the form proposed 
when the Revenue Bill reached the Sen- 


of LONERGAN AMENDMENT 


By Clarence C. Klocksin 


Legislative Counsel, Northwestern Mutual Life 


ate Finance Committee in the recent 
session of the Congress: 

After providing for the continuance of 
the existing $40,000 exemption of life in- 
surance proceeds (payable to designated 
beneficiaries) from the Federal estate 
tax, it was then provided that there be 
deducted from the value of the net estate 
as thus determined the proceeds of life 
insurance policies (up to one million dol- 
lars) payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States in trust for the payment 
of estate, inheritance, succession, legacy, 
or other death duties levied by the 
United States against the estate of the 
decedent, any of such proceeds in excess 
of the tax due to be accounted for 
without interest to the executor or ad- 
ministrator of the decedent for the bene- 
fit of the persons entitled thereto, with 
a provision that the proceeds of policies 
on which the premium-paying period is 
less than ten years or on which more 
than one year’s premium has been paid 
in advance be not deductible. 


House Test to Come This Winter 


The 1936 Revenue Bill as reported by 
the Senate Finance Committee embraced 
substantially the exemption provision as 
above outlined, but thereafter an amend- 
ment by Senator Couzens, of Michigan, 
limiting the amount of exemption to 
$250,000 was adopted by the Senate, in 
which form it passed that body. The 
tax bill then went to conference, and 
after considerable discussion of the 
exemption proposal, the conferees finally 
decided to delete it from the bill. In 
doing so, however, they reported that it 
had considerable merit and should be 
given further study by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue. 

It must be remembered that up to this 
time the exemption proposal has not 


Youth Turns to Insurance 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


leading salesman for a sign business. 
His attention to insurance was focused 
when he broke his arm and he liked 
the manner in which the insurance com- 
pany handled the claim. He thought he 
could sell insurance, and knew he would 
have no difficulty in finding prospects 
as his acquaintance with financial and 
business men in Cincinnati is large. His 
goal for this year is between $500,000 
and $750,000. 





School Training Helpful 


Since leaving the’ training school of 
the Travelers and becoming an _ insur- 
ance agent Henry M. Cooper, Jr., Balti- 
more, has written continuously every 
week, his score on August 8 being forty 
applications. ' 
_ He entered the business because of 
its appeal and the fact that he had an 
opportunity to be trained before he 
started selling. After getting the ground- 
work in the school in Hartford he was 
given a training in intensive field work 
with assistants. He found that prospects 
were interested in buying insurance and 
their reception of him was pleasing. 


HENRY M. COOPER, JR. 





not been put to a test in the House of 
Representatives. That test will come 
this Winter, for it is the aim and object 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, which is sponsoring the 
measure, now that it has been brought 
out prominently, to have it introduced in 
the House as well as in the Senate. 
Problems in Connection with Loss 
of Revenue 


Much of course will depend on the 
progress made this Fall when the Joint 
Committee undertakes a study of the 
proposal. The principal difficulty lies in 
the amount of revenue that the Govern- 
ment stands to lose should this principle 
be adopted. It is doubtful that any 
actuary or tax expert can work that 
problem out except on a very rough 
estimate. While the exemption amend- 
ment was pending in the Finance Com- 
mittee, estimates of the annual loss in 
revenue, ranging from thirty to fifty 
million dollars, were submitted to the 
Committee. These approximations, how- 
ever, were made before the exemption 
was reduced from $1,000,000 to $250,000. 

While an exemption of $250,000 will 
undoubtedly prove inadequate, from a 
practical viewpoint it would seem the 
wiser policy to proceed on a reduced 
amount of exemption, relying mainly 
upon the contention that the principle 
involved is sound. Should the future 
prove this conviction to be true, no ef- 
fort on the part of life underwriters will 
be necessary to arrive at an adequate 
amount of exemption. It would seem 
prudent, therefore, for the proponents of 
the measure to accept whatever amount 
the Treasury may agree upon. 

The time is soon coming when the 
matter of loss in revenue will be out- 
weighed by the vexatious problems 
caused by necessary liquidation of es- 
tates in order to pay Federal death 
duties; to say nothing of the disastrous 





CLARENCE C. KLOCKSIN 


consequences thereof, including unwar- 
ranted losses in property values and in 
many cases destruction of going con- 
cerns, together with the inevitable de- 
lays and increased costs in administra- 
tion. That this presents a major worry 
to Government officials is conceded by 
them. While these problems have been 
grave, they are becoming more serious 
as the new estate tax exactions and pro- 
visions go into wider operation. 

As between the loss in revenue on one 
hand, and the growing problems of en- 
forced estate liquidation on the other, it 
is more than probable that the scales will 
eventually tip in favor of this or some 
similar exemption of life insurance pro- 
ceeds from the estate tax. 





MYSELF ?” 





AVERAGE PRODUCTION 
PER AGENT 


The man entering the business of insurance selling 
wants to know — NOT what the “star producers” are 


able to make — but “How much is the AVERAGE man 
selling? How much can I reasonably expect to make 


During the first six months of 1936 the AVERAGE 
production of each Monarch agent under contract was 


the highest in the history of the Company. Why? 


Monarch 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Assessing 


By Austin D. Reiley 


Supervisor of Risks, Mutual Life 


There is no question as to the im- 
portance of business or corporation in- 
surance. It has woven itself deeply 
into the fabric of trade. Few enter- 
prises that require a considerable in- 
vestment of money and are dependent 
on the ability of one man, are entered 
into without insurance protection. It 
comes before the home office under- 
writer in many forms and guises and 
his first task is to separate the true 
business insurance from that which is 
really personal, although the beneficiary 
may be a corporation or partnership. 

Many insurance solicitors have the 
idea that there is a sharp line of de- 
marcation between corporation or busi- 
ness and personal insurance; and when 
the insurance is in favor of a corpora- 
tion the usual standards as to over- 
insurance do not apply. Every under- 
writer has many applications come be- 
fore him in which the existing corpora- 
tion insurance is not listed at all pur- 
suing the theory that such insurance 
is entirely outside and bears nq rela- 
tion to the personal insurance portfolio. 
As a matter of fact, the larger part 
of the insurance submitted having bene- 
ficiary, corporation or partnership is in 
reality personal insurance. The home 
office underwriter must follow the pro- 
ceeds of a life insurance policy to their 
ultimate destination, and if in the last 
analysis they go to the enrichment of 
the insured’s own estate, then, like in- 
heritance tax insurance, it is personal 
insurance and the standards for select- 
ing personal insurance apply. There- 
fore, insurance on the lives of equal 
partners in favor of the partnership, 
insurance in favor of a corporation on 
the majority owner, certain types of 
stock retirement insurance, etc., all are 
considered and selected as personal in- 
surance. 


Immediate Value of Risk to Employer 


There is really only one form of cov- 
erage that is regarded by underwriters 
as strictly business insurance. and that 
is insurance on the life of a key officer 
or emplove who has been so responsible 
for the firm’s success that a distinct 
and definite loss can be expected at his 
death. 

This form of insurance gives the un- 
derwriter one of the toughest problems 
that he is called upon to solve. In con- 
sidering personal insurance from the 
standpoint of finances there are certain 
mechanical formulas in use to assist 
the underwriter to assess the life value 
of the risk to his natural beneficiaries 
These formulas starting from the stand- 
points of age and earning power, while 
perhaps they are not a complete an- 
swer to the question at least give an 
underwriter an approach to his problem 
In the case of business key man insur- 
ance, the problem is to assess the im- 
mediate value of the risk to his em- 
ployers. 

The necessity for this assessment of 
value has long been one of the most 
difficult things about insurance for an 
applicant to understand. Frequently, ap- 
plicants and the corporations insuring 
them profess themselves unable to see 





what difference it makes to the insur- 
ance company how much insurance they 
apply for if they are prepared to pay 
the premium. 


Less Resistance to Furnishing 
Information 


While this type of resistance seems 
to be becoming less and less as the 
insuring public becomes educated to the 
whys and wherefores of insurance prac- 
tice, it still comes up with sufficient fre- 
quency to cause the underwriter a major 
annoyance. Usually a personal interview 
will convince the applicant of the ne- 
cessity for the information we seek and 
he will cooperate with us in furnishing 
it. 

It is not sufficient to tell the intelli- 
gent business man that over-insured 
lives, whether the insurance is business 
or personal, always return a higher than 
standard mortality, but if it is explained 
to him that the causes of this extra 
mortality are adverse selection before 
issue and adverse selection after issue; 
if the meaning of these terms is ex- 
plained and also how these causes op- 
erate on a group of risks insured for 
business purposes; in general, we have 
very little trouble. Adverse selection 
after issue is in my mind the most im- 
portant of these causes and this is large- 
ly due to the somewhat ephemeral char- 
acter of this type of insurance. Con- 
ditions in corporations change and in- 
surance becomes no longer necessary. It 
would be contrary to human nature, 
however, to expect a policy to lapse if 
the risk had become bad, and, there- 
fore, the class is constantly ridding it- 
self of the good risks and continuing 
the bad. As one prominent insurance 
executive has put it: “The question of 
adverse selection comes up at each re- 
newal.” These matters are simple and 
quite easily understood and, unless as 
sometimes occurs, there is some special 
reason that makes the applicant desire 
to conceal the state of the corporation’s 
finances, are generally convincing. Per- 
haps a more general knowledge of these 
facts by life insurance agents would be 
of help in enabling him to explain the 
situation to such a risk when he cannot 
get him to the home office. 


Mechanical Assessment Formula 

To return to the problem of assessing 
the value of an alleged key man to the 
corporation or firm that employs him. 
Some underwriters endeavor to use a 
mechanical formula for this as well as 
for personal insurance. These formulas 
start from the premise that insurance 
in favor of a corporation on the life of 
officer or employe is purely a replace- 
ment proposition and only permit the 
corporation insurance to the amount of 
the insured’s salary for a given number 
of years, more frequently five. This 
seems like dodging the problem rather 
than attempting to solve it. In personal 
insurance there is a very definite rela- 
tion between a risk’s earning power and 
his life value. In business insurance 
such a relation is not nearly so obvious. 
It is true that in some cases the re- 
muneration paid is the only guide pro- 
curable and therefore must be used; 
but it is far from being the only pos- 
sible guide and is not in my opinion 
the best one. 

In this connection I am reminded of 
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AUSTIN D. REILEY 


an appeal that once came to us in a 
corporation insurance case. It was stated 
that the corporation was entitled to a 
larger policy on the life of the insured 
on account of the small salary they were 
paying him; because in case of his death 
they would lose not only the value of 
his service, but also a bargain, a con- 
clusion which would not be received 
with unalloyed joy by the insured. 


The Three Essential Factors 


In my opinion there are three factors 
which enter into the assessment of the 
insurance value of a key man to his 
employers. In naming these I am doing 
so in what I consider the order of their 
importance both from the standpoint of 
preconceived opinion and experience in 
selecting such cases. These factors are: 

1—Profits for which the applicant is 

responsible. 


2—Assets which are in his care. 
3—Salary. 


It will be immediately apparent that 
considerable information is needed be- 
fore either of the first two factors can 
be used. In the case of the profits 
for which the key man is responsible, 
it is necessary to know what the profits 
were before he took charge as compared 
with those at present. Even when we 
get this information we must give care- 
ful consideration to the periods involved. 
During the period of depression many 
a man has showed considerable ability 
in preventing loss, although no profits 
were earned. Sometimes also the profits 
attributable to the risk are due to per- 
sonal influence rather than personal 
ability. I recall one such case in which 
the reason for insurance was the valu- 
able deposit accounts which applicant. 
through his personal contacts, had 
brought to a bank. While there would 
seem to be a definite insurable interest 
in such a case, it is extremely doubtful 
whether it can be considered as cogent 
or as deserving of the same amount 
of protection as when the profit is di- 
rectly due to the insured’s ability. Many 
questions such as this arise and must 





the VALUE of the 


Business 


be carefully studied when the assess- 
ment is based upon the factor of profits, 

The second factor, assets in the key 
man’s care, also require considerable in- 
formation. We should know the assets, 
liabilities and net worth before taking 
charge and at the present time. Some- 
times this cannot be procured as ap- 
plicant may have been in the corpora- 
tion so long that there is no basis of 
comparison. In such a case we must 
study the history of the business in or- 
der to arrive at an estimate of applicant's 
value. 


Responsibility for Profits or Assets’ 
Conservation 

It will be readily seen that to arrive 
at a solution of our problem from the 
standpoint of these two factors is a far 
more laborious task than to treat it 
simply from the standpoint of salary 
alone, but it seems to be that the fac- 
tors of responsibility for profits or con- 
servation of assets is by far the fairer 
method to the insured, beneficiary and 
agent. It must not be supposed that by 
studying a case in the manner outlined 
that a more liberal decision is always 
arrived at than when we consider it on 
the basis of salary alone. Sometimes the 
opposite is the case. 

When what we consider as the two 
most important factors fail us then we 
must fall back on the salary. Even then 
we do not feel that it should be con- 
sidered as merely a replacement propo- 
sition. We think we should consider 
the salary as some index of the firm’s 
opinion of him and full consideration 
given to all facts bearing upon the other 
factors that we are able to glean from 
our information. 

One other very prevalent type of busi- 
ness insurance that would require a 
paper of itself is creditor insurance. 
Here questions are raised that are fully 
as difficult for the underwriter to solve 
as the type of business insurance I have 
just been discussing. Unfortunately, 
limit as to space does not permit me 
to go into this. 


Wake Up and Live 


(Continued from Page 44) 


time leaks. Repeat for the four weeks 
—then change your method according 
to your findings—without pulling any 
alibis. 

6. Have lunch, tea or dinner this 
week with a friend you have avoided 
asking for leads. Get from this social 
contact one qualified prospect—without 
having asked any direct question. 

7. Make one cold canvass call on 
a junior executive, in every building you 
have entered for a definite appointment, 
but where you did not succeed in con- 
tacting this prospect. 

Get names of two sons under 21 
years old—this week and next week. 

9. Conduct one interview without 
using the pronoun “TI.” 

10. After each interview ask yourself 
this question, “Did I at any stage of this 
interview get on the defensive ?” 

11. Play some hunch before the sun 
goes down each day this week. 

12. Clear your desk Friday—not Sat- 
urday. Sit still for one hour Saturday 
and think about how to prospect next 
week. 
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William S. Paley (above), president Columbia Broadcasting 


System. 
bacco Co. with Mrs. 
investment banker. 


Acme 


Left—George W. Hill, president American To- 
Hill. 


Right—Harold S. Stanley, 





Acme 


IG BUSINESS LEADERS Who Were 
ecent LARGE INSURANCE BUYERS 


One of the most interesting trends 
of the times is the fact that outstand- 
world are 


ing figures in the business 


buying unusually large lines of insur- 
ance. 

Men of that type are “in the insur- 
ance market” again. 

Outstanding producers of 
who specialize in corporation, partner- 
ship and business insurance of all kinds 
inform The Gold Book that there has 
been a marked change in their reception 
in executive offices. During the depth 
of the depression there undoubtedly was 
a tendency which translated itself into a 


insurance 





Blank & Stoller 


WARD MELVILLE, 


President retail shoe chains 
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HENRY R. LUCE, 


Publisher Time, Fortune 


cooling of interest towards insurance 
in the Wall Street sector which was an- 
alyzed by agents as having arisen from 
fear of investment, real estate, political 
and other major problems confronting 
the country and its institutions; also, un- 
certainties about business and its devel- 
opment. It was a temporary unrest. 


Change of Attitude 


Then came the change. Not only is 
there a let-down in depression, but as 
the blanket of hard times began to be 
lifted and various kinds of business 
showed marked improvement there came 
a widespread renewal of confidence, es- 
pecially in insurance. 

Furthermore, there is a much better 


understanding and comprehension of in- 
surance than ever before. Agents do 
not have to enter into so many details. 
The lawyer, the banker, the manufac- 
turer, the merchant has often figured 
it out himself; knows what he wants to 
buy in the way of insurance. The pros- 
pect of large income frequently takes 
the lead in conversation; quickly recites 
his circumstances and how insurance will 
fit in; has a pretty good idea of what 
the coverage should be as well as its 
amount and why it will help his business 
and beneficiaries. In many cases the 
agent’s job is that of an expert rounding 
into shape the eventual coverage, helpful 
with his suggestions, and the sale being 
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EDWARD J. NOBLE, 
Head of Life Savers, Inc. 


consummated much quicker than for- 
merly. 

The Gold Book made inquiries as to 
the identity of some of the leaders in the 
business world who have been large 
purchasers of insurance recently, and is 
giving their names in the belief that it 
is valuable information for the produc- 
tion forces of the country to learn about 
these new endorsements of insurance on 
the part of men who do not buy any- 
thing blindly, who are sagacious in all 
their dealings, who have the resources 
to back up their judgment and the op- 
portunity to make the most careful study 
and review of every transaction in which 
they become engaged. 


Names of Recent Large Insurers 

The names and identity of some of 
these insurance buyers follow: 

Henry R. Luce, publisher of Fortune 
and Time, two of the country’s great 
magazines. In a few years Mr. Luce 
and his associates have built up one of 
the country’s largest and most success- 
ful enterprises. The Fortune-Time outfit 
occupies five floors in one of New York 
City’s skyscrapers. 

William S. Paley, head of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Co. He has become 
one of the country’s shrewdest and most 
successful students of public taste, pub- 
lic mind and public entertainment. 

Harold S. Stanley, member of Mor- 
gan, Stanley & Co., investment bankers, 
an important figure in Wall Street. 

Ward Melville, who runs the Ward 
Shoe Co., one of America’s largest man- 
ufacturers of shoes. 

Edward J. Noble, head of Life Savers, 
Inc., Port Chester, N. Y. Life Savers 
is one of the most popular confections 
in the country. 

George W. Hill, head of American 
Tobacco Co., is another of the nation’s 
sales geniuses. His advertising and his 
sales methods have boosted the sale of 
cigarettes by the billion. P 

Frederick B. Rentscheler, United Air 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Deep Roots— 


The deeper a Life Underwriter is rooted in this business 
the easier he will weather periods of drought and other 


disturbances. 


A superficial attachment to Life Insurance is not enough 
to get that generous nourishment to the spirit which makes 
the deep rooted Life Underwriter invincible in serving clients 


and an inspiration to others. 
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MELVIN J. SACKERMAN 


General Agent 


Massachusetts Mutual 
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16 Court Street, 
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SELF-HELP Advice of Samuel Smiles 


Just before the Civil War started 
Samuel Smiles of London wrote a book 
called “Self Help” which is still going 
strong. The book originated through his 
being requested in 1845 to deliver a series 
of addresses before members of some 
evening classes which had been formed 
for mutual improvement by young men 
in a northern English town. A number 
of these men, each earning only a few 
shillings a week but anxious to improve 
themselves by exchanging knowledge, 
started a meeting in the room of a cot- 
tage where one of the members lived. 
Later on the class grew until it was nec- 
essary to adjourn to the cottage garden 
outside. When Winter came, a large 
shabby apartment was let which had 
been used as a temporary cholera hospi- 
tal. These boys were so anxious to learn 
that they hired the cholera room at so 
much a week, lit it up, placed a few 
benches, a table, and the classes began. 

Smiles had familiarized himself with 
the early struggles of the British leaders 
in invention, industry, science, art and 
medicine. He found the young men were 
fascinated in learning how the great men 
of the day had successfuliy struggled to 
overcome handicaps, sometimes unbeliev- 
able. 


Humble Beginnings of Great Men 
of His Period 


Naturally, in these lectures Samuel 
Smiles had little to say of leaders of 
statesmanship, the army and the navy, as 
at the time those men were graduates of 
the best schools and often had wealthy 
parents. But from the start he illustrated 
how the men great in science, industry, 
literature and art sprang toward emin- 
ence from the humblest positions. 

Sir Richard Arkwright, inventor of the 
spinning-jenny and founder of the cotton 
manufacture of Great Britain, worked in 
a barber shop, as did Turner, greatest of 
landscape painters, and Lord Tenterden, 
English Lord Chief Justice. 

Among former day laborers were 
Cook, the navigator, and Burns, the poet. 
Among former bricklayers were Ben 
Jonson, the poet, Hugh Miller, geolo- 
gist, and Allan Cunningham, sculptor 
Romney, the painter, was a carpenter; 
so was Professor Lee, the Orientalist, 
and John Gibson, sculptor. Among weav- 
ers who became great were Dr. Livings- 
ton, the African explorer, and Simpson 
the mathematician. Gifford, editor of the 
“Quarterly Review,” was a shoemaker. 
Another remarkable fact was that Ad- 
miral Hobson had been a tailor. 

“Cardinal Wolsey, De Foe, Akenside, 
and Kirke White, were the sons of 
butchers; Bunyan was a tinker, and 
joseph Lancaster was a_ basket-maker. 
Among the great names identified with 
the invention of the steam-engine are 
those of Newcomen, Watt, and Stephen- 
son; the first a blacksmith, the second 
a maker of mathematical instruments, 
and the third an engine-fireman. Hunt- 
ingdon, the preacher, was originally a 
coal heaver, and Bewick, the father of 
wood-engraving, a coal miner. Dodsley 
was 4a footman, and Holcroft a groom. 
Baffin, the navigator, began his sea-far- 
ing career as a man before the mast, and 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel as a cabin-boy. 
Hershel played the oboe in a military 
band. Chantrey was a journeyman car- 
ver, Etty a journeyman printer, and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence the son of a tavern- 
keeper. Michael Faraday, the son of a 
poor blacksniith, was in early life ap- 
prenticed to a bookbinder, and worked at 


SAMUEL 


that trade until he reached his twenty- 


SMILES 


second year; he now occupies the very 
first rank as a philosopher, excelling 
even his master, Sir Humphrey Davy, in 
the art of lucidity in expounding the 
most difficult and abstruse points in nat- 
ural science.” 
* » « 
Keats Was a Druggist 


Of some other names very well known 
to, Americans, Keats was a druggist; Sir 
Humphrey Davy a drug store apprentice; 
Scott and Wordsworth were sons of 
lawyers, and William Armstrong, inven- 
tor of hydraulic machinery, studied law, 
and Layard, first in modern times to 
discover the monuments of Nineveh, was 
a clerk in a London law office. 

* * * 


Disraeli’s Persistence 

In talking of persistence, Samuel 
Smiles offered the career of Disraeli, 
who, following the writing of some books 
which were regarded as indication of lit- 
erary lunacy, continued until he had 
written “Coningsby,” “Sibyl” and “Tan- 
crede,” which won wide literary popu- 
larity. Disraeli’s experience in the House 
of Commons was also discussed by 
Smiles. His first appearance was desig- 
nated by a wit of the time as more 
screaming than a Theatre Adelphi farce. 
Though posed in a grand and ambitious 
strain, every sentence was hailed with 
loud laughter. Although terribly hurt, 
Disraeli exclaimed: “I have begun sev- 
eral times many things and have suc- 
ceeded in them at last. I shall sit down 
now, but the time will come when you 
will hear me.” Disraeli did not retire de- 
jected to whine in a corner. “He care- 
fully unlearnt his faults, studied the 
character of his audience, practised sedu- 
ulously the art of speech, and industri- 
ously filled his mind with the elements 
of parliamentary knowledge,” said 
Samuel Smiles. “He worked patiently for 
then 


success; and it came, but slowly: 
the House laughed with him, instead of 
at him.” 


*” ” * 
Greatest Results in Life Come 
from Simplest Means 
In a lecture on application and per- 
severance, Samuel Smiles said that the 





greatest results in life are usually at- 
tached by simple means and exercise of 
ordinary qualities. “The common life of 
every day, with its cares, necessities, and 
duties, affords ample opportunity for 
acquiring experience of the best kind; 
and its most beaten paths provide the 
true worker with abundant scope for ef- 
fort and room for self-improvement. The 
great high-road of human welfare lies 
along the old highway of steadfast well- 
doing; and they who are the most per- 
sistent, and work in the truest spirit, will 
invariably be the most successful. 

“Fortune has often been blamed for 
her blindness ; but fortune is not so blind 
as men are,” he said. “Those who look 
into practical life will find that fortune 
is usually on the side of the industrious, 
as the winds and waves are on the side 
of the best navigators. Success treads 
on the heels of every right effort; and 
though it is possible to over- -estimate 
success to the extent of almost deifying, 
as is sometimes done, still, in any worthy 
pursuit, it is meritorious. Nor are the 
qualities necessary to ensure success at 
all extraordinary. They may, for the 
most part, be summed up to these two— 
common sense and perseverance. Genius 
may not be necessary, though even 
genius of the highest sort does not des- 
pise the exercise of these common qual- 
ities. The very greatest men have been 
among the least believers in the power 
of genius, and as worldly wise and per- 
severing as successful men of the com- 
moner sort.” 

~_ s£ -@ 


Opportunity 

In a lecture on helps and opportunities, 
this philosopher declared that accident 
does very little toward the production of 
any great result in life. Though some- 
times what is called a lucky hit may be 
made a bold venture, the old and com- 
mon highway of steady industry and ap- 
plication is the only safe road to triumph. 
He began his lecture with this quotation 
from the Latin: 

“Opportunity has hair in front, be- 
hind she is bald; if you seize her by 
the forelock you may hold her, but, if 
suffered to escape, not Jupiter himself 
can catch her again.” 

a ae 


Observation 


Samuel Smiles believed that the differ- 
ence between men consisted in great 
measure in the intelligence of their ob- 
servation. He cited the Russian proverb 
of the non-observant man: “He goes 
through the forest and sees no firewood.” 
He also quoted Solomon: “The wise 
man’s eyes are in his head but the fool 
walketh in darkness.” He gave the com- 
ment of Samuel Johnson, referring sar- 
castically to a gentleman who had just 
returned from Italy: “Some men will 
learn more in the Hampstead’ stage than 
others in a tour of Europe.” Many be- 
iore Galileo had seen a suspended weight 
swing before their eyes with a measured 
beat but he was the first to detect the 
value of that fact. 

* * * 


Success Qualifications 

One of Samuel Smiles’ lectures had to 
do with necessaries for success in busi- 
ness: 

“Necessity is always the first stimulus 
to industry; and those who conduct it 
with prudence, perseverance, and en- 
ergy, will rarely fail. Viewed in this light, 


the necessity of labor is not a chastise- 
ment, but a blessing—the very root and 
spring of all that we call progress in in- 
dividuals, and civilization in nations, It 
may, indeed, be questioned whether a 
heavier curse could be imposed on man 
than the complete gratification of all his 
wishes without effort on his part, leaving 
nothing for his hopes, desires, or strug- 
gles. The feeling that life is destitute of 
any motive or necessity for action, must 
be of all others the most distressing and 
the most insupportable to a rational be- 
ing. The Marquis de Spinola asking Sir 
Horace Vere what his brother died of, 
Sir Horace replied, ‘He died, Sir, of hav- 
ing nothing to do.’ ‘Alas!’ said Spinola, 
ho is enough to kill any general of us 
a 

“Those who fail in life are very apt to 
assume the tone of injured innocence, 
and conclude too hastily that everybody 
excepting themselves has had a hand in 
their personal misfortunes. A _ literary 
inan lately published a book, in which he 
described his numerous failures in busi- 
ness, naively admitting, at the same time, 
that he was ignorant of the multiplica- 
tion table, probably because he would not 
take the trouble to learn it. But, instead 
of attributing his failures to himself, this 
eminent man sat down deliberately to 
cast all the blame upon the money-wor- 
shipping spirit of the age. Lamartine also 
did not hesitate to profess his profound 
contempt for arithmetic; but, had it been 
less, probably we should not have wit- 
nessed the unseemly spectacle of the ad- 
mirers of that distinguished personage 
engaged in collecting subscriptions for 
his support in his old age. 

“There is a Russian proverb which 
says that misfortune is next door to 
stupidity; and it will generally be found 
that men who are constantly lamenting 
their ill luck, are only reaping the con- 
sequences of their own neglect, misman- 
agement, improvidence, or want of ap- 
plication.” 


Growth of Debts 
Of Nations Show 


A Tremendous Increase 


The United States is not the only 
nation which has a heavy burden of debt. 
H. C. Adams in his classic work on 
public debts in 1887 began with this 
sentence: 

“The civilized governments of the 
present day are resting under a_bur- 
den of indebtedness computed at twen- 
ty-seven billion dollars.” 

In 1934 Great Britain and the United 
States each had a national debt exceed- 
ing the burden of the whole civilized 
world in 1887. “The growth of the bur- 
den of debt upon the nations of the 





world,” says Oscar Newfang in “Eco- 
nomic Welfare,” published by Barnes 
& Noble, Inc., “is shown by the follow- 
ing table taken from the Adams book: 
, Sea 1,500,000,000 
MER cathe aorpscgnes 2 000,000 
ae 7,750,000,000 
| en 650,000,000 
| RE ere 13,025,000,000 
NE ca dg caeigun sa 23,025,000,000 
ME keisscorceswaa 970,000,000 


“Forty years later at the close of the 
Worid War in 1920, the debt of the 
nations of the world was approximately 

,000,000,000. This represents national 
debts only, entirely exclusive of state, 
provincial, municipal, corporate and pri- 
vate indebtedness.” 
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Employes WANT GROUP INSURANCE 


By J. E. Griffith, Jr. 
Secretary Group Division, 
Aetna Life 


It is just about a quarter of a century 
since insurance companies first started 
underwriting plans of Group life insur- 
ance. Initially, Group insurance was 
written more or less upon the demand 
of the employers who desired to provide 
death benefits for their employes with- 
out medical examination. 

For the first few years a relatively 
small volume of insurance was written 
and, in fact, at the end of 1916 there 
was only approximately $150,000,000 of 
Group insurance in force in the entire 
country. 

During the World War it was difficult 
for employers to keep trained workmen 
in their employ and many employers 
turned to Group insurance as a means 
of preventing labor turnover. What was 
considered to be an unusually large vol- 
ume of Group insurance was written 
during that period and at the end of 1919 
there was approximately $1,150,000,000 of 
Group insurance in force. 


Change in Attitude of Employes 


Initially, the entire cost of Group life 
insurance was borne by the employer. 
After the close of the War, the outlook 
for Group insurance was dark. Indus- 
trial activity declined up to the depres- 
sion of 1921 and reasons of economy led 
employers to question the advisability 
of continuing their Group insurance 
costs. Also, employes in many instances 
did not appear to display any interest 
in Group insurance and, in fact, rather 
resented the paternalistic instinct of an 
employer in. providing them with this 
coverage. 

At about this time various companies 
started experimenting with the “cooper- 
ative plan of Group insurance.” The 
opportunity of purchasing insurance was 
offered to the employes at a rate much 
lower than they could purchase indi- 
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vidual insurance. Because of the fact 
that employes were paying towards the 
cost of the Group insurance, they had 
the feeling that it was their own plan 
rather than the employer’s plan and ap- 
peared to hold insurance in an entirely 
different light. There was never any 
difficulty in selling insurance to a satis- 
factory percentage of the employes. As 
a result of the cooperative plan, there 
was practically no decrease in the vol- 
ume of insurance during the depression 
of 1921. 


Climb in Production 


As a result of the prosperity of the 
late 20’s and the great interest on the 
part of employers and employes in the 
cooperative plan of insurance, there was 
a steady and tremendous growth in the 
volume of Group insurance. In fact, dur- 
ing the five-year period before the de- 
pression there was an average of more 
than $1,000,000 of new Group insurance 
written each year. The largest volume 
written in any one year was in 1928 
when it exceeded $1,300,000,000. It is 
interesting to note that the volume writ- 
ten in 1928 was greater than the total 
amount of insurance in force at the end 
of 1919. 


The Real Test 


It is my belief that the real test of 
the permanency and value of Group 
life insurance was the effect of the de- 
pression on the volume of Group life in- 
surance written and the volume in effect. 
While the depression started in 1929, the 
volume of Group insurance in force con- 
tinued to increase and reached its peak 
in 1931, at which time there was prac- 
tically $10,000,000,000 in force through- 
out the country. 

One might expect that there would be 
a marked decrease in the volume of in- 
surance in force during the depression 
and that the volume would more or less 
follow the trend of employment. The 
accompanying chart gives a rather clear 
picture of the trend of Group insurance 
as compared to employment and pay 
rolls in the manufacturing industries. 
This does not give quite a true picture 
because all of the Group insurance in 
force does not cover employes in the 
manufacturing industries only, but the 


latter accounts for a very substantial 
portion of the Group insurance. This 
chart indicates that at the depth of the 
depression payrolls were down 75 points 
from the peak in 1929 and employment 
was down 50 points. Group insurance 
was only off 10% from its peak in 1931. 
In fact, the volume in effect at any time 
during the depression never got below 
the volume in force at the beginning of 
the depression. Since the low point, 
Group volume has shown a steady in- 
crease and at the end of 1935 there was 
approximately $10,500,000,000 of Group 
insurance in force, this being an all- 
time high. 


A Lesson of the Depression 


One of the reasons why the Group in- 
surance volume did not follow the trend 
of payrolls was because many employes 
were still working part-time at a re- 
duced income and Group insurance was 
continued in force. Also, many employes 
that were laid off made arrangements 
to continue their insurance by paying 
their monthly contributions to the em- 
ployer. It was clearly evident that the 
last thing that employes wanted to give 
up was their Group insurance and em- 
ployers were willing to spend the money 
to let them retain it. This should in- 
dicate without question how highly em- 
ployes and employers appreciated the 
value of the insurance protection granted 
under the Group plan. 

It is also interesting to see that em- 
ployers were reluctant to lapse their 
Group insurance plans. I should say 
that there were few, if any, large em- 
ployers that were able to weather the 
depression who abandoned their (-roup 
plans during the depression. There 
were, of course, many small concerns 
who dropped their insurance because of 
financial embarrassment and many poli- 
cies were lapsed because the concerns 
were forced out of business. 


Persistency of Business 


The lapse ratio of Group policies has 
never been very great and in normal 
years probably the volume lost due to 
policies lapsed averages between 1% and 
2% of the total volume in effect. The 
greatest lapse ratio in any one year 
during the depression was in 1932 when 


3.6% of the volume of insurance jp 
force was lost because of lapsed policies, 
We estimate that the lapse ratio in 193 
was about 1.1% of the total volume 
These low lapse ratios indicate that once 
a Group plan is installed, it is practically 
certain to be continued in effect unless 
the employer meets with financial re. 
verses. 

One might expect that very little new 
Group business would have been written 
during these recent years, but the fact 
that a substantial volume was produced 
indicates that Group insurance is con- 
sidered by employers as an economical 
necessity and not a fair-weather luxury, 
In 1930 more than one billion of new 
business was written and the smallest 
volume written in any one year during 
the depression was in 1933 when in ex- 
cess of $350,000,000 of Group insurance 
was written. Last year the volume of 
new business was $650,000,000. So far 
this year new business written is about 
30% ahead of last year. While the vol- 
ume written last year was only about 
50% of the volume written in 1928, still 
we must consider that there are not 
nearly as many persons actively em- 
ployed now as there were in 1928 and in 
addition, there are not nearly as many 
prospective purchasers of Group insur- 
ance available. 


More Interest on Part of Employers 


It is my opinion, however, that there is 
now an unusual amount of interest being 
shown in Group insurance by employers 
who have not previously adopted it and 
many large employers of labor will be 
purchasing this popular coverage in the 
near future. Everything points to the 
continued expansion in the volume of 
Group life insurance. 





Big Buyers 
(Continued from Page 56) 


Lines, a transportation system which 
has shown remarkable progress. 

Victor Emanuel, 50 Pine Street, New 
York, chief executive of U. S. Elec- 
tric Co. 


Types of Coverage Obvious 


It is interesting to insurance agents 
also to note the types of businesses rep- 
resented by men who take out these 
large lines of insurance. They include 
broadcasting, publishing, shoes, tobacco, 
investment, electricity—major businesses 
all of them. It is unnecessary to go 
into specific details relative to the types 
of insurance coverage carried by men 
whose names are mentioned in this ar- 
ticle as it is perfectly obvious that men 
of this character, who have so success- 
fully directed large business enterprises, 
turn to life insurance as an essential 
business procedure. 

Where you find quality of brains suf- 
ficiently sagacious to manage an uwt- 
usually large business which is con- 
stantly moving forward the head of that 
business or its directors are instinctively 
turning to life insurance as a required 
business principle. These facts are evi- 
dent to the men who solicit executives of 
this type and it is their responsibility 
to learn the answers to questions which 
these discriminating business officials 
must necessarily ask them during the 
interview. In no other line of American 
effort is preparation more needed. 
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WILLIAM H. 


BURNS 


One of the outstanding production 
leaders last year is a Philadelphia in- 
surance agent who is in his thirties, who 
has a touch of gray in his hair, who is 
an unusually intensive worker, who uses 
program plans for stabilizing estates, 
who concentrates upon them, who makes 
them as simple as possible, and who 
picks his prospects with exceeding care. 
His plan consists of taking care of clean- 
up, backlog and investment. 

This agent is William H. Burns, who 
is licensed by many insurance com- 
panies. He paid for $7,000,000 last year. 
Of this production there were two poli- 
cies of $2,000,000 each, $2,000,000 addi- 
tional in straight insurance, and the rest 
consisted of annuities and miscellaneous 
coverages. His production did not in- 
clude Group. 


His Plans Interest Fraternity 


When he has made appearances be- 
fore insurance men in the role of lec- 
turer or orator, there has always been 
an aftermath of correspondence in which 
the agents and brokers who were in the 
audience want to know if they cannot 
have some of the material which he uses 
and which he discussed in the talk. 
These addresses deal with facts, tell 
about his plans. There is little philoso- 
phy or platitudinous material. He is a 
chain-lightning talker, something of the 
same type as John Morrell of the Equi- 
table Society in Chicago. Burns is per- 
fectly willing to tell how he operates; 
has been exceedingly helpful to other 
agents. They can use his stuff if they 
want to. His position is that the more 
insurance there is sold the better for 
everybody in the business. 

He is a two-fisted sales talker who 
can put a lot of emphasis in a sentence. 
One of the most effective things he says 
to a client is this: 

“The event that creates the need auto- 
matically supplies the funds.” The event, 
of course, is death; and the funds are 
supplied by insurance. 


Entered Insurance Business in 
Atlantic City 


In making approaches he is not con- 
cerned with what the prospect thinks of 
him, but with what he himself thinks of 
the prospect. He knows that most men 
want to get to the point as soon as pos- 
sible; and so wastes little time in get- 
ting down to the business in hand. He 
further knows that life insurance is in- 
tangible; that it is sentiment which has 
a lot to do with putting it over, but 
sentiment based on practicability. Sen- 
timent is not of much use if it is not 
translated into accomplishment. Insur- 


ance makes sentiment valid; removes it 


William H. Burns—An Agent Why 


Produced $7,000,000 Last Year 


Uses A Three Phase Plan Featuring Clean Up, Backlog and 
Investment; “The Stabilizer” Automatically Determines 


What Part Needs Building Up 








| How Burns Presents “The Stabilizer” Program| 








The plan designed for the stabilization of your estate is divided into two parts 
—Part one deals with the life insurance necessary for clean-up purposes such as 
administration charges, Federal estate taxes and miscellaneous obligations in connec- 
tion with the settling of your general estate, supplying cash for the estate rather 
than from the estate for this purpose. 

Part two deals with the life insurance set forth in the plan as a backlog and 
stabilizer to your estate. Every estate needs a stabilizer in view of the fluctuating 
values of a general estate, as well as the possibility of it becoming non-income 
producing. 

Each part of the plan is based on the minimum amount of life insurance, but 
is a sound foundation upon which to build in accordance with your needs. It will 
be easy to determine at all times fiom this plan, which part needs building. 








" THE STABILIZER " 


Your Life Insurance Programme 


FOR YOUR ESTATE FOR YOUR WIFE 


Clean-up Fund <-~-- $25,000 $300 per month for LIFE 


The back-log and stabilizer 
to your estate, which re- 
places a portion of the in- 


come that will be eliminated 
with you. 


Administration Costs 
Taxation 
Miscellaneous Obligations 


Contingent Beneficiaries at the Death of Your Wife 





The principal which yielded your wife's in- 
come is now divided equally among your children, 
distributed as outlined below 


ie 


ON R_EACH 
2 2 
| 
Monthly income to each son 
and one-fifth of his share of 
principal at age 30. 
Monthly income continued and 
one-fifth of his share of 
principal at age 35, 
Monthly incame continued and 
balance of principal at age 40. 


Monthly wigls to each 
daughter and one-fifth of 
her share of principal at 
age 30. 


Monthly income continued 
for life thereafter 


This Programme is based on a total of 
$125,000 Life Insurance, 


Notes A complete beneficial arrangement at the death of the children 


is also included in the plan together with remarks concerning 
retirement income fund, 














from the domain of sentimentality or 
mawkishness. ‘ 

Mr. Burns was born in Media, Pa, 
which is not far from Philadelphia. He 
was one of four children and his parents 
dicd when he was a boy. He thus be- 
came self-reliant when very young. En- 
ergctic, independent, industrious, men- 
ta'ly agile, he got along all right in 
whatever job he tackled. In Media he 
did work in a clerical capacity for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. After a time he 
went to Atlantic City, where he got a 
job in a hotel. He became its manager 
at the age of 21. 

His first contact with the insurance 
business was in 1922, when he opened a 
general insurance office in Atlantic City, 
Insurance appealed to him from many 
angles. It was something every one 
needed, and, further, there was the ad- 
vantage of being in business for oneself 
without the necessity of having capital. 
While he sold all kinds of insurance it 
scon developed that he had a flair for 
life insurance, and he began to write 
policies at the rate of $200,000 a year. 
As his experience grew so did the size 
of his production. 


Organized Effort 


In his early days of life insurance 
selling Mr. Burns had been a plugger of 
policies. He kept calling on people, and 
a lot of them; sold many of them, but 
he finally began to wonder if he were 
taking as much advantage of his oppor- 
tunities as were available to take. He 
began to do some highly intensive think- 
ing about his situation. He figured that 
a man _ purchased life insurance—or 
should purchase it—in order to create 
an estate and along a definite program. 
Therefore, he reasoned that if he evolved 
a plan for that man, a plan that would 
take care of everything and sold the 
plan, he would automatically eliminate 
competition, overcome objections and 
give all-around satisfaction. 

“Plan is organized effort,” he says. 
“When you present a plan you are cover- 
ing automatically all a man needs and 
expressing it in his own language.” 

In the course of time he encountered 
N. H. Seefurth, one of the great stu- 
dents of the business, a man with an 
unusually creative mind who was able to 
put himself in the chair of the prospect, 
diagnose his needs, anticipate them and 
visualize them. They became partners 
in 1930 as Seefurth-Burns. They were 
together for some time. 


Sees Things in Groups of Three 


Mr. Burns has a triple track mind. 
That is, he generally sees things ™ 
groups of three. This accounts in part 
for his emphasis on “clean-up, backlog 
and investment.” It is also his opinion 
that all considerations of estate building 
should have in mind that three words 
dominate the picture. They are Accu- 
mulation, Conservation and Distribution. 
Agents must not forget that trio when 
they set out to sell personal life insut- 
ance. Talking along this line to The 
Gold Book he said: 

“Generally speaking there are three 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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Simons Service 


is still going strong 


“The Whole Works 
Under One Roof” 


HIS AGENCY does not consist only of the space 

it occupies but has the complete facilities of the 
Home Office immediately at hand—a private phone 
or a few floors by elevator make immediate contact 
with every department of the Home Office. 


The brokerage and surplus business is under 
the personal supervision of Russell M. Simons, the 
general agent, with his thirty-one years of life un- 
derwriting experience and home office contact with 


the HOME LIFE in New York City. 
YOU DEAL WITH THE No. 1 MAN. 
If you are a broker we say to you: 


“Give your client as a first choice a Preferred 
Whole Life Policy in the Home Life of New York. 
Your clients will be placed in a preferred classifica- 
tion as to mortality and expenses. Guaranteed low 
rate with substantial dividends.” 


If you are an agent of another company we say 
to you: 


“Give your policyholders a Preferred Whole 
Life Policy as first choice after your own company 


has taken its limit.” 


There are agencies larger than we are just as there are 
smaller ones. We offer you every facility of the largest with 
the personal friendliness, courtesy and convenience of the 


smallest. 
THE 


RUSSELL SIMONS 
AGENCY 


Located Right in the Home Office at 
256 Broadway 
(City Hall Square) 

New York City 


Phone: BArclay 7-6860 











Ella Barnett. 


Our Cashier’s Department 


a 


Pleasant 
and 
easy 

to do 
business with 

















Melvin H. Leonard Agency 
NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
VERMONT 


Home Office 
Montpelier 


Purely Mutual - - ~- Established 1850 


225 Broadway, New York City 


REctor 2-1030 
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MILLIONS On RELIEF, But 


Hundred Million Others Are 


A life insurance man joined our little 
group at lunch the other day. He was 
all out of breath over a recent political 
move. 

“The administration sure is taking us 
over the bumps.” he said. “Twenty mil- 
lion people still on relief, and it looks 
as if they'd stay there.” 

“Yes,” said the banker on my right, 
“and that means more billions added to 
our taxes. We’re bound to have infla- 
tion. No way out of it. Things look 
pretty bad.” 

“It won’t help our shoe _ business, 
either,” broke in a manufacturer who 
made up our foursome. “In a few years, 
most people will be lucky if they can 
afford shoes at all.” 

I didn’t say much, because we had 
certain ideas on the subject which didn’t 
jibe with those views. And time was too 
short to get into a long debate. But 
at the end of the meal, I noticed that 
the banker was puffing on a fifteen cent 
cigar, the insurance man consulted his 
new $150 wrist watch, and when the 
manufacturer (who had lost at our cus- 
tomary match-to-see-who-pays-for-lunch 
game) pulled out his bill fold, the roll 
might have funded the whole German 
debt. 

Something was wrong with the think- 
ing of these men. They were doing busi- 
ness every day of their lives with people 
who were standing on solid economic 
ground, yet their eyes were focused on 
the dole. 

Daily Routine Changed 


In our own little group, for example, 
we were eating, drinking, smoking, and 
living just about as we always had done. 
The insurance man was selling his 
“wares” to the advertising man who was 
selling his services to the manufacturer 
who had financed his business through 
the banker who had sold his securities 
to the insurance agent’s home office who 
paid the insurance man’s commissions. 
A fair amount of business just among 
the four of us! 

Twenty million on relief? Yes... 
but 100,000,000 others are rarin’ to go. 
One hundred million people who are in 
the market for everything from soap to 
shoes. And they’re the livest group of 
prospects for insurance in the world! 

Why? Because in the last six years 
they have learned the greatest life in- 
surance story ever told. No calls for 
margin. No policies sold from under 
them at a penny on the dollar. Few in- 
deed, that ever were “foreclosed.” 

Most policyholders, even in the dark- 
est days, came through with flying 


By R. T. Dacey 


Sales Research Specialist 


OT 








Fortunately. 


MDDDODDO 


people are 


Ad pproximately twenty million people are en the 
relief rolls today. The seri of this conditi 
is not to be minimized. Inevitably, it colors the 





thinking, plans and action of our whole national 


economy. 


Yet from the standpoint of individual business en- 
terprise, perhaps this condition has been too heavily 
advertised. For huge as this figure is, these twenty 
million represent only one-sixth of the total market 
in the United States. 


There are an additional hundred million who are 
also in want. But with a difference. They have in- 
creasing means to satisfy their wants—and they are 


satisfying them with steadily increasing purchases. 


@ They want to get married. Marriage licenses 
for 1934 are 24.3% ahead of those issued in 1933. 


@ They want new automobiles. In January and 
February, 1935, they bought 338,337 motor cars 
from the country’s three largest manufacturers as 
against 208,226 for the same months in 1934. 


@ They want new electric refrigerators. In 1934, 
retail sales exceeded 1933 by 36%. 


@ They want new clothing. In 1934, they bought 
10.8% more clothes than in 1933. 


@ They want new radio sets. In 1934, estimated 
retail sales are $150,880,000 against $130,899,000 
in 1933. 


in Want 


@ They want security. Life insurance sales for 
January and February, 1935, are 24% ahead of 
the same months in 1934. 


@ They want freedom from debt. Insurance policy 
loans are being repaid at an ing rate. Saving 
bank deposits totaled $9,757,690,937 on Janua 
1, 1935. 





And last but not least, they want to know about 
the newest developments and the best values in all 
fields of merchandising. Magazine circulations, 
newspaper circulations, radio programs are all on 
the up grade. 


100,000,000 is a huge market. It is large enough 
to consume the goods of every manufacturer in 
the country and yield him a good profit. And the 


publie is ible to advertising as it has not 





been for years. 


Business men and salésmen will do well to consider 
the 20,000,000 —the one-sixth —as soil that is at 
present lying fallow and waiting future cultivation. 
If they will direct their efforts whole-heartedly 
against the remaining five-sixths, they will be aston- 
ished at the results an aggressive selling campaign 
will bring them now. 


And once the ball is rolling, these 20,000,000 will 
be added to the 100,000,000 to make a market of 
120,000,000 to whose wants there will be no limit. 


THE RALPH H. JONES COMPANY 


Advertising 


CINCINNATI: 431 Main Street ¢ 


NEW YORK: 18 East 48 Street «+ 


HARTFORD: 75 Pearl Street 


——— 


A Striking Ad 

Illustrating this article is a cut of 
an advertisement which in page form 
had a considerable display some 
time ago. The figures employed jn 
the advertisement, while they need 
a few revisions because of the pas. 
sage of some months, continue syb- 
stantially reflective of the industria] 
and economic situation and of the 
lesson taught by the ad. 

This particular advertisement (one 
of a series) appeared in the New 
York Times. It was inserted and 
written by the Ralph H. Jones Co 
one of the better known advertising 
agencies. It has offices in New York 
Hartford and Cincinnati. One of the 
outstanding characteristics of this 
agency is the advertising which it 
publishes to promote the broad prob. 
lems of business. Among the busi- 
nesses represented by clients of the 
Ralph H. Jones Co. is insurance. 














The Right Kind of Walk 


Is Important to Success 


Says Louis Orcutt, editor of the Door- 
knob, agency bulletin of the C. D. Con- 
nell agency, Provident Mutual in New 
York: 

Your walk—It is as much you as your 
voice and it tells people as much about 
you. If it is a cocksure walk many 
people will like to let you crow awhile 
and laugh to see you go. If it is the 
walk of a confident and capable man, 
it will get you attention. 

We heard some men discussing the 





manner of walking as related to selling. 
They agreed that the brisk, vital walk 
was the best advertisement of ability 
and innate success; and would get the 
man employing it a hearing. They also 
agreed that a saunter was deadly and a 
shuffle disastrous. 

A man cannot control the nature of 
his walk. He may have nether limbs 
so constructed that coming down the 
road he looks like a live hay tedder. A 
briskly moving hay tedder will get atten- 
tion; but, moved slowly, it is the acme of 
awkwardness. So, if you have that kind 





of a walk, put as much motion into it 
as you can. 

The configuration of your person, bar- 
ring a misplaced appetite, is something 
you can’t do much about. If you are 
knock kneed, bow legged or pigeon toed 
or flat footed, you are. But you can 
begin, where nature left off, and put 
vitality into whatever movement she 
gave you. 

Your walk and your carriage mark you, 
as you advance toward a prospect. They 
may awaken his interest. They may 
merely lead straight on to the exit. 





colors, because insurance cash values 
were unimpaired even when the banks 
had to lock their front doors. 


Most People Uninsured 


A large percentage of America’s pros- 
perous hundred million people are keen- 
ly aware of this. And they are keenly 
aware of another fact: that they are 
grossly under-insured. After all, $7 
of insurance won’t go very far; and 
that’s the extent of our total insurance 
per capita! 

Today, with more money in the hands 
of these prosperous hundred million, in- 
surance sales are bound to reach new 
highs. In spite of the insurance men! 

Never was America so thoroughly sold. 
Never were the fundamentals of insur- 
ance brought home so strongly. Mr. 
Average American has made up his mind 
that he isn’t going to be pinched again. 
So, from here out, the question is likely 
to be not “shall I buy insurance,” but 
what kind . . . and how much. And the 
insurance man who is best equipped to 
render real service in answering these 
two questions intelligently, can offer a 
real plan for insurance-savings, is the 
man who will get the business. 


Forget the Relief Rolls 


In our humble opinion it’s time to for- 
get relief rolls. We believe that 10 
million people will produce as many 
prospect lists as the insurance fraternity 
needs. And if you boil it right down 
to you, individually . . . no one insur- 
ance man could possibly use 100 million 
prospects. Or ten million. Or even ten 
thousand. All that you can profitably 
contact is a few hundred. 

Take another look around. You're 
rubbing elbows with new business every 
day! 





22-Year-Old Ex-Newsboy 
Gets App-A-Week Publicity 


Carlo Sposito of the Oregon agency, 
National Life of Vermont, is a 22-year- 
old agent who used to be a newsboy and 
who has received considerable publicity 
in the Portland newspapers when he 
started out his app-a-week writing. 
Typical is this story from the Portland 
News-Telegram: 

“Selling a contract a day during the 
third week of June, Carlo Sposito es 
tablished a salesmanship record in local 
insurance circles. He started his wit- 
ning streak on June 22 and continued 
it through last Monday. 

“The conversational Italian, who will 
be 22 years old in August, served his 
apprenticeship as vendor of the News- 
Telegram for fourteen years on the 
courthouse beat. He turned his selling 
talent into the channel of insurance last 
January when he became affiliated with 
the National Life Insurance Company 
of Montpelier, Vt.” 
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Life Insurance in Ierms of 


PROTECTION and of SAVINGS 


How the agent should look at life insurance in terms of protection and 
also in terms of savings is described in booklets which have been issued by 
the Mutual Life as part of its new training course for life insurance agency 


representatives. 
Life by George P. Metzger. 


. 


Protection 


In the book on protection the Mutual 
Life says that the primary purpose of 
all life insurance is to protect. It is a 
voluntary system. It makes possible 
full or partial support of those in a 
man’s household after he is gone. It 
enables him to do for them at least some 
of the things he hoped to do if he lived. 

Life insurance, perhaps originally sub- 
scribed to largely on faith, had seemed 
a relatively unimportant thing. | Sud- 
denly, events have taken place in the 
household and it has become an essential 
thing. The policy in force has supplied 
the means for others to go on living, has 
lessened the shock of bereavement, pro- 
vided a way out of the tragic dilemma 
of being without money and ways to 
earn it. 

An Established Device 

The agent finds that life insurance has 
become an established device for such 
protecting purposes. Rarely is it likely 
that an acquaintance or community asso- 
ciate dies without leaving some life in- 
surance funds. Evidences of the success 
of life insurance are all about us. In 
his interviews the agent finds that these 













+ PEOPLE WHO HAVE 
;LIFE INSURANCE 
1 POLICIES ARE DOING I7!} 





FOR MOST PEOPLE 
"SAVING CONSISTS 
OF SAYING IT 














success stories have great power. He 
uses them to the utmost. 

There are failure stories, too. Occa- 
sionally some one may die who failed to 
provide life insurance or enough of it. 
Here is a misfortune indeed. The in- 
dividual intended to live, but did not 
live. For what would have amounted 
to a few dollars a month those now 
without means could have been left at 
least something with which to face life 
alone. 

Wherever there are people who depend 
upon others there is need for life insur- 
ance protection. For anyone with chil- 
dren, a wife, aged parents, people to 
whom he is obligated the opportunity for 
life insurance exists. Early in his career 
the agent discovers that the word “need” 
requires qualification. The one to be in- 
terviewed may need life insurance, but 
imagines he does not need it. Or he 
may recognize the need in general but 
never had it stated to him as an indi- 
vidual. Or he may really have no spe- 
cific need for life insurance. 


“Need” a Word of Many Interpretations 
What then becomes the agent’s prob- 


The drawings in this article were made for the Mutual 


lem is not so much to attempt to secure 
a “yes” or “no” about the needs of the 
interviewed as to get an affirmative ans- 
wer of some kind at the start. The best 
possible question is “Will you be willing 
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at an appointed time to think with me 
about life insurance ?” 

“As a representative of life insurance 
I have done considerable thinking about 
it,” continues the caller. “All I wish to 
do is to put the information I have 
gained before you and ask you to think 
with me. Surely, you cannot say No to 
that.” 

Some Simple Rules 

In presenting facts about life insurance 
as protection a few simple rules may 
serve: 

1. Seldom can people be frightened in- 
to thinking what may happen. 

2. A man’s private affairs are his pri- 
vate affairs. Tact and understanding 
are required in dealing with them. 

3. It is easier to talk to a man about 
what you want to do with him than 
what you want to do to him. And it 
is easier to talk about what you want to 
do for him than either, provided he be- 
lieves in you. 

4. Success is the science of being be- 
lieved in. 

5. There is no substitute for the in- 
terview, but of two competitors both in 
search of an interview, all other things 
being equal, the one who sends printed 
matter in advance of the interview will 
succeed over the one who doesn’t. 

6. People as a rule do not “reply” to 
life insurance advertisements or other 
messages. They expect to be called on 
anyway. 

7. Healthy people, who are the only 
good prospects, think in healthy terms; 
such as growth; strength and security; 
progress and achievement; skill and abil- 
ity; authoritative knowledge; organiza- 
tion; loyalty; square-dealing; _ persist- 
ence—all “energy” words. 

8. The generally accepted theory that 
people do not want to see life insurance 
representatives should be taken with a 
grain of salt, cartoonists and “wise- 
crackers” to the contrary. The truth 
is that each day, week or month, thou- 
sands who at first gave the impression 
they were “not interested” have been 


made interested by some carefully 
planned pre-approach. 

9. The representative who can decide 
today what persons he plans to inter- 
view a week or two weeks from today 
and who will prepare himself and those 
to be interviewed for those future calls 
will never need complain that he is “all 
out of prospects.” 

10. The successful representative is 
constantly alert to prevent the one being 
interviewed from thinking of life in- 
surance as a “policy” or piece of paper 
and will use every means available to 
get him thinking of life insurance as a 
plan of protection to be commenced, ex- 
pended and completed as circumstances 
make it possible. And the representa- 
tive studying and proposing and follow- 
ing up such a plan or program is the 
one most likely to secure the successful 
application, other things being equal. 


Life Insurance in Terms of Savings 

Life insurance differs in many respects 
from other forms of insurance in gen- 
eral. All insurance is intended to pro- 
tect. The similarity usually ends there. 

What chiefly distinguishes life insur- 
ance is its cash value or savings fea- 
ture. In most general insurance con- 
tracts, and of course in life insurance 
term policies, the insured arranges for 
a stated period of protection. When 
this period ends, the insurance must be 
renewed. The insured retains no fur- 
ther interest in or benefits from the 
expired policy, except renewal or con- 
version benefits. 


What the Cash Value Really Is 


The cash value in a life insurance 
policy is primarily an emergency fund. 
In reality it is a “termination” value, 
being a fixed amount as indicated in 
the policy—a “policy reserve” held for 
the insured by the company. This re- 
serve should not be considered as being 
the sole property of the insured al- 
though it may legally belong to him. 
In reality it belongs first to his depen- 
dents since, as has been shown, it is 
the amount set up according to age and 
form of policy which will serve to create 
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and maintain a fund sufficient beyond a 

reasonable doubt for the payment of the 

policy claim at death or maturity. 
Outliving the Need for Protection 


The cash value of a policy, as repre- 
senting a possible withdrawal of cash be- 
fore death or maturity, does not in a 
strict sense, therefore, mean that the 
insured has been building up a savings 
fund for his own use in his life insur- 
ance, although he may consider that this 
is exactly what he has been doing. Only 
when his need for protection is outlived 
or, as in the case of an endowment, the 


>. 


‘ 


policy has reached maturity, should the 
cash value be considered as anything but 
an emergency fund. 


Much, however, is written for and told 
to the public about the “living values” of 
life insurance policies, as if they applied 
to all policies, rather than to endowment 
policies, on which in a sense they do 
apply. Life insurance is rather loosely 
presented as a method of creating a say- 
ings fund. This it really is, but only be- 
cause the savings fund results from the 
insured’s protective efforts. 

The representative may well consider 
carefully this matter of life insurance as 
savings. There is a “right place” to 
bring it into the discussion. For as his 
influence as an adviser and _ planner 
grows in his community, he will sooner 
or later come to see that there is one 
quality in an individual that causes peo- 
ple to put more and more confidence in 
that individual. That quality is his gen- 
eral good judgment and sense of propor- 
tion. He learns to put first things first. 





The Savings Feature in Its 
Proper Place 


In life insurance, as has been shown, 
protection is first. Successful represent- 
atives know this. They know also that 
in most transactions the question of the 
savings or cash value feature is likely to 
enter the discussion. The problem is to 
keep this part of the entire matter in its 
rightful place. 

The alert representative may here take 
advantage of a hint. It is that it is to 
his advantage and that of the one being 
interviewed as well that the matter of 
savings or cash values in life insurance 
shall be kept entirely out of the discus- 
sion until the vastly more important mat- 
ter of protection has so filled and occu- 
pied the prospect’s mind that anything 
added to the transaction shall seem like 
a postscript, however attractive and in- 
teresting. 

Agents all too seldom resist the temp- 
tation to be led away from the general 
principles of life insurance into the field 
of what may happen rather than that of 
what is sure to happen. That an indi- 
vidual may die before his need for pro- 
tection is outlived is apparent. This is 
not because he may die prematurely, but 
because the actual need of the average 
individual’s dependents for protection 
continues for their own lifetime also. 
The representative who is aware of at 
individual’s probably continuous need for 
protection and who fails to urge it re- 
gardless of future cash value is derelict 
in his duty indeed both to himself and 
his company, and to the applicant for life 
insurance. 





Some Hints for Savings Plans 
Discussed 

The Mutual Life gives these as some 
hints for savings plans discussion. 

1. In thinking about life insurance, at 
least three conclusions may be arrived at 
in succession. First, that life insurance 
is a means of protection. Second, that 
its continuance creates habits of saving. 
Third, that increasing the saved-up fund 
means building up an opportunity for 4 
valuable life income if the need for pro 
tection is outlived. 

2. That in spite of the many “thrift 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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Marked Increase in Production 
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What DEPRESSION? 


It’s Time to Shelve That “Hard Times” Alibi 
Because That Business Slump Is Just Another 


Page of Economic History Now 





By Jerome Philp 


It is characteristic of human nature, 
so the behaviorists say, to believe that 
conditions of the moment are permanent 
whereas all history and experience shows 
that they are never static, but changing. 
At the top of booms the popular belief 
is that it is a “New Era” with such 
conditions normal. Likewise, human na- 
ture is seemingly reluctant to accept the 
real evidences of returning prosperity, 
clinging to its depression psychology. 

Experts are now agreed that the nadir 
of our late depression occurred in the 
middle of 1932. We have had four years 
of recovery with a brief interruption dur- 
ing the bank holidays of March, 1933. 


Some Industries at Record Tops 


News headlines of today tell the really 
amazing story of recovery. They give 
abundant evidence of the extent of the 
advance from depression lows. Some 
are almost startling. Here are a few: 

Commercial failures lowest in 16 years. 

Construction up 69%; building activity 
greatest since 1929. 

Freight car orders largest in years. 

Railroad earnings best since 1931. 

Oil companies’ earnings best since 1929. 

Auto manufacturers’ profits for 1935 
were 59% of 1929. 

Interest, dividend payments 
$281,000,000 in month. 

Electric power production highest on 
record. 

Steel operations at 75% of capacity; 
with Youngstown at 80%, plate lines at 
85%. 

Leading finance companies report the 
highest net profits in their history re- 
flecting confidence in public buying on 
time payments. 


totaled 


Corporations Restore Dividends 


One of the most dependable evidences 
of rising national income is when divi- 
dends paid to stockholders by corpora- 
tions are being increased. In the past 
year, particularly in the past six months, 
hundreds of corporations have resumed 
paying dividends or increased the rate 
of payments which shows that these 
companies have not only greatly in- 
creased profits but consider this trend 
as one that will persist into the future 
justifying the larger dividends that must 
come out of surplus earnings. Back of 


this, of course, are increased payrolls 


and the purchase of raw materials giving 
the usual formula of an enlarging cycle 
of recovery. 

National Income Half Way to Peak 


Realized national income in the United 
States last year is estimated by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board as 
being $55,000,000,000, approximately $10,- 
000,000,000 greater than in 1933. Wages 
and salaries represent over 60% of ac- 
countable realized income and in the 
case of manufacturing 80% of its income 
disbursements are in the form of wages 
and salaries. Dividends received by in- 
dividuals amounted to $2,306,000,000 in 
1934, the last year for which figures are 
available and this sum has been greatly 
augmented in the two years intervening. 

The United States Department of 
Commerce estimates that the national 
income for 1936 will approximate $60,- 
000,000,000. This compares with a low 


reached in 1932 of $39,545,000,000. The 
national income in 1929 was $81,000,000,- 
000 so that from the low of 1932 to 1936 
there was a recovery of 50% of the 
national income decrease during the de- 
pression. 

The largest portion of national income 
paid out goes for compensation of em- 
ployes and is estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to be from 64% to 
68%. In 1935 there was a rise in na- 
tional income paid out of more than 
$3,400,000,000 which brought the total 
to 68% of the 1929 total national income 
paid out. From 1933 to 1935 national 
income paid out increased by $8,600,- 
000,000, or 19%. When it is realized 
that approximately 65% of these huge 
payments are for salaries and wages the 
purchasing power of the people can be 
appreciated. 


Cash income of farmers for the first 


“Let Them Buy!” 


In addressing the magazine advertis- 
ing conference of the Advertising Feder- 
ation of America, holding its annual con- 
vention in Boston, Robert L. Johnson, 
vice-president Time, Inc., (famed news 
weekly,) attracted extremely favorable 
attention by a talk he made on the 
subject, “Let Them Buy.” 

In brief, his theme was that selling 
is not difficult if prospects are given a 
chance to be part of the interviews; if 
they are not treated as stooges or lay 
figures; as just an auditor compelled 
to listen to a monologue. Mr. Johnson 
has been selling things for thirty years 
and he early learned that he did not have 
so much success when he held the floor 
demonstrating what he was endeavoring 
to sell as he did when the prospects 
made their own demonstration. 

He told the advertising men that he 
regarded insurance as a good example 
of the “Let Them Buy” principle. Along 
this line he said: 

“Insurance is a commodity that cannot 
be bought in a store, and the result is 
an industry practically 100% personal 
selling. The bad ones have hurt the rep- 

(Continued on Page 88) 


ROBERT L. JOHNSON 








six months of this year aggregated $3,- 
291,000,000, according to the Department 
of Agriculture, an increase of $335,000,00 
over the same period in 1935. Farmers 
cash receipts from the sale of principal 
products for the first half of the year 
were the largest for that period in five 
years. Some observers of the agricul- 
tural situation say that cash income of 
the American farmer during 1936 may 
set a new high for several years despite 
the serious drought damage because of 
the high prices that will be obtained for 
the available crops. Commodity futures 
in the Chicago market have been at the 
highest levels since 1929, lower crop 
yields forcing a steady rise in the com- 
modity price level. 


Security Prices Increases 


Recovery as reflected in New York 
Stock Exchange prices has been an 
amazing phenomenon. Of course, the 
stock market is a complex barometer re- 
flecting attempts to discount the future. 
So can find such startling situations as 
this: 

There are some stocks and _ bonds 
which four years ago were selling at 
prices less than the amount of their 
annual dividend or interest payments to- 
day. To cite perhaps the classic exam- 
ple, Chrysler Corporation common stock 
sold at a depression low of $5 in 1932. 
In the first six months of this year the 
company paid in dividends $6.50. War- 
ner Brothers Pictures’ 6% bonds reached 
a low of $9.25 per $100 par value. As 
interest on the bonds was never missed 
a bond bought at the low would pay 
for itself with a year and a half’s in- 
terest. 

The total appreciation in the prices of 
stock exchange securities alone has add- 
ed billions to the worth of individual 
estates. ; 

Real estate, one of the last things to 
respond to recovery impulses, now has 
a steadily rising market. 

The picture of the economic cycle is 
complete even to the refusal of people 
to accept the evidence and the opportu- 
nity that is inviting them. Pointing to 
the sore spots, they insist the world 
is too sick to recover. But the economic 
world was “spotty” even at the pros- 
perity peaks. 
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MODERN EQUIPMENT 


In 1846, when The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company was organized, Hartford had a population of 
16,000, New York City 600,000, and the United States 
20,000,000. At that time life insurance had made only 


a small beginning. 





In the tremendous development of life insurance during 


the past century, The Connecticut Mutual has played a 








prominent part. By reason of its splendid history, fine 


traditions, able management and enterprising progress, 





cn the Company occupies a distinguished position among 
00,000 

= American life insurance companies. 

year 

1 five 

mo Supported by the Company’s splendid traditions and by 
may 

2 of the confidence inspired by its long record of absolute 
t the security and dependability, The Connecticut Mutual 
crop 

— representative is assured respect and prestige. 

a This agency is equipped to give him every up-to-the- 
ture minute facility for making his work effective and 
onds profitable. 


7 William L. Boyce, General Agent 


wa THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
"7 | LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ava 1201 Empire State Building 
“2 NEW YORK 


e is Telephone: PEnnsylvania 6-658! 
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How PRODUCTION Looks to Me 


After HOME OFFICE EXPERIENCE 









A common human feeling is to think 
of one’s personal experiences as being 
unique, whereas, to the contrary, many 
others are bound to have done and felt 
almost the same things. A goodly num- 
ber of home office men have made the 
break into the agency or underwriting 
field and doubtless some who have most 
successfully completed the metamorpho- 
sis came from the investment or finan- 
cial departments. They would tell me, 
I am sure, if we could meet for a little 
bit that there is quite a revelation in 
discovering how creative and construc- 
tive one feels upon entering the field. 
This is by way of contrast with the 
sacred feeling that the guardians of 
funds have always felt and have at 
times, I fear, shown. Frankly, I feel 
both delighted and broadened by a 
sense of the contribution I am making 
to human beings. It is now a more 
personal, direct, visible contribution. It 
is to John Doe, the person, rather than 
to that vague group we so often re- 
ferred to at the home office (when we 
were deciding some major lending pol- 
icy) as “the policyholders.” 


Initial Impression in a Strange City 


At the start, I looked out the window 
(not for long, however) at a city of 
several million people of whom I knew 
only three or four and was appalled 
at the thought of how to start. Who 
was there to see? Would anyone want 
to see me? Formerly, as a buyer, with 
the prestige of the home office behind 
me, I had always known the open door 
and welcoming hand. More men had 
wanted to see me than I wanted to see. 


Now our positions were reversed and I 
wanted to see them—“plenty bad.” 


The first plunge was rather hard to 
take but, looking back on it, most of 
the difficulty was in my own mind. It 
was a sort of coagulated self-conscious- 
ness. Men are glad to discuss some- 
thing very real. Balanced dignity is 
maintained when both parties talk simple 
essentials on the frankly stated basis 
that both will gain if a deal is made. 

I deliberately made this move to get 
selling experience with all that goes with 
it. I expected the rebuffs and the ups 
and downs that would shake out of me 
as quickly and thoroughly as possible 
the placid assurance that is a part of 
life in a home office. They have come 
all right. Out of the twenty-three men 
I have interviewed, seven have declined 
to let me analyze and program their 
estates. Out of the seven I should win 
through on two later on. That will leave 
five—or over 21% of failures. Not so 
bad, but still enough to give me a thor- 
ough shaking every once in a while. 


A Well Done Program Job Is A 
Successful Job 


Sale or no sale, any well done pro- 
gram job is a success. Even if consist- 
ently I analyze estates in a conscientious 
and honorable manner I should expect 
no more than six possible sales out of 





By R. Graeme Smith 


Connecticut General, Philadelphia 


ten. Men do have enough insurance; 
they are occasionally uninsurable; they 
do have real obligations to other agents 
or companies. The point is to so “plant” 
your non-sale programs in varied lines 
of business and varied types of men 
that further programs are generated. 
For every program a sale or another 
program, 

Here I am getting pretty deep into 
the business when actually I know prac- 





amount of coverage. It has been a 
cult among them that such a good thing 
as insurance must do good in any form 
and in any amount that any man can be 
induced to take. It occurs to me to ask 
“is this procedure gradually becoming 
obsolete?” If the growth of investment 
counsellors indicates that a program of 
saving and accumulation through invest- 
ment is gradually going to be shaped 
by all of man’s activities and interests— 





R. Graeme Smith 


One of the big surprises in the insurance business in the past year was 
when R. Graeme Smith resigned from the investment division of the Con- 


necticut General and announced that he intended to be an insurance agent. 
It was a surprise because for a young man Mr. Smith had won considerable 


ing agency. 





His start in Philadelphia was made on March 16. His record up to 
August 1 was this: finished and presented nine programs ; has seven more 
now in process; made seven life insurance sales (all with binders); paid 


distinction as a home office man, especially in the city mortgage loan field. 
He had been made chairman of the City Loan Conference, consisting of a 
group of about twenty of the leading companies and which conference has 
for its consideration matters affecting mortgage loans on city real estate. | 

His decision to go into the field was to get a more rounded experience. 
The agency with which he became associated was that of his brcther, Stuart 
F. Smith, manager of the Connecticut General in Philadelphia, an outstand- 


for $157,000 in Connecticut General; also brokered $25,000 which was paid 


for; wrote three accident policies with premiums of $371.50. 


a good beginning in production. 


It has been 


necticut General shortly after leaving college. 


A Yale graduate, Mr. Smith joined the investment division of the Con- | 


tically nothing about it. Any opinion I 
hold now will be mellowed or changed 
by experience. Like a recent college 
graduate, I have right now the only 
positive opinions that I’ll have as long as 
I am in the business. 


Some pretty observations might be in 
order: I was quite amazed to find the 
amount of detail that an agent must at- 
tend to during the sale and duration of 
a policy. This leads to the thought 
that beyond any doubt the deciding fac- 
tor in highest success is the apportion- 
ing of time. It is going to be a good 
while before I can master that. No 
matter how important are the pending 
sales or presentations, new cases must 
be started. Like a production belt in a 
factory, one mustn’t get so involved in 
any two or three units as to clog con- 
tinuous turnout. 


Significance of Binder Business 


Agency figures, with the issued, writ- 
ten and paid for, vary so much that I 
was badly confused at first. Compari- 
sons are vicious at best, but are con- 
fusing also when they can be made on 
so many bases. And that leads me to 
this binder business which I had never 
thought of until I got down here. If a 
man is really sold why shouldn’t he show 
it by putting up some cash? So far, I’ve 
gotten some with every sale though twice 
I had to empty the men’s pockets of all 
their currency. 

I am struck by the tremendous aggre- 
gate enthusiasm of agents for life in- 
surance in any and every form. It is 
this enthusiasm that has placed the vol- 
ume. Like all the fathers in America 
with their unbridled enthusiasm for edu- 
cation who have indiscriminately piled 
up the number of college graduates, 
these underwriters have piled up the 




















R. GRAEME SMITH 


past, present and future—should not the 
same thing be true with his life insur- 
ance? 

Visualize, if you please, the pieces of 
a jig-saw puzzle lying on a table. Let 
each one represent an economic move 
in a man’s life and all of them represent 
the sum total of the moves of a life- 
time. A few will represent his life in- 
surance moves. How can the picture 
be completed unless the life insurance 
pieces fit into the others? 


The Necessity of Keeping on Going 


At least, I have gotten far enough to 
ask myself that question. 

Well, it is a great business to be in! 
At times, when I’m wrestling with a 
partnership problem or an antiquated 
trust or an unbalanced debt structure 
or an income tax angle or some such 
thing I think how this rounds out my in- 
vestment department experience. Then I 
get a laundry bill and wake up to the 
fact that it’s sales, premiums and com- 
missions as well as good reactions that 
must take the place of a salary. 


A Business Slump Phenomenon 


(Continued on Page 42) 


sive and laborious trials for the strength 
and endurance of car-wheels, centering 
largely in elaborate metallurgical re- 
searches. There have been also notable 
advances in the tests of the strength 
of bridge materials, of the performance 
of new methods of rail-joint welding, 
new methods in precision as to weight 
tests of rolling stock and countless other 
efforts, every one of which was directly 
focussed upon improving the equipment 
of American railways. 

Under the pressure of intensified com- 
petition from motors, airplanes and pipe 
lines, as well as the general increase in 
operating costs, the railway executives 
have summoned to their aid not simply 
the imaginative creations of stream-line 
trains, but the less spectacular though 
probably even more basic contributions 
of technical researchers. As a result, 
our railway systems are today equipped 
with far better bearings for safer and 
more economical operation, greatly im- 
proved signaling devices, fuel controls, 
loading equipment, and numerous im- 
provements minimizing the vibration of 
freight cars so as to cut losses through 
breakage of cargo. Surely nothing can 
be more directly responsible than these 
accomplishments for the safety record 
just mentioned and consequently for the 
strengthening of the investment founda- 
tions of our great rail traffic systems. 

The tireless vigilance of some clois- 
tered scientist has more than once repaid 
a thousand-fold the sacrifices made by 
foresighted industrial leaders in con- 


tinuing their research facilities through 
lean years of the depression. Notably 
in the great so-called consumer indus- 
tries is there need for such alert pioneer- 
ing to meet the far more exacting re- 
quirements of the frugality of these 
economizing days. The record figures 
of patents granted by our Patent Office 
during the depression is a convincing 
bit of evidence on this point. 


Patent Applications 


Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
that in some of these depression years, 
no less than 15 to 18% of the patent 
applications have been for automotive 
devices of one sort or another. Another 
substantial group of applications is in 
the field of temperature controls—new 
devices for heating and air-conditioning 
—all with the general purpose not simply 
of adding to living comforts, but of 
improving the earning capacity and com- 
petence of factory workers. 

Balance sheets and earnings state- 
ments are by no means the only indi- 
cators of the solidity and potentialities 
of an industry. The laboratory memo- 
randa of a Kettering as he scans the 
distant horizons of the motor world 
through his microscopes, so to speak, 
may well be worth a whole stack of 
current audit sheets, as real indicators 
of the trend of a mighty industry. And 
the trend is, or should be, of far greater 
importance to every shrewd judge of the 
financial strength and durability of so 
dynamic, so volatile a phenomena as 
industrial growth. 
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ITHE WORLD'S LARGEST 
LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY... 


. . . more than 425 agents. 


. . serving the $851,229,029 of insurance in force. — 


the first agency to pay for over one billion of life insurance. 


We attribute our unusual position to the constructive service rendered our clients—a service 


which was the uncompromising ideal of the founder and which has been, and will be, continued. 


* 
TuE Epwarp A. Woops COMPANY 


William M. Duff, President 





Frick Building ° Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


General Agent . . . THE EQUITABLE OF NEW YORK 
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Former NAVAL OFFICER’S Success With | 
LIFE INSURANCE 


By Wallace L. Clapp 





M. A. Leahy, C.L.U., lieutenant com- 


mander of the United States Navy, 
retired, is a colorful big producer 
representing the Prudential in Anna- 


polis, Maryland, who has made a spe- 
cialty of caring for the life insurance 
needs of naval officers. This is his fif- 
teenth year in the business, all of which 
has been spent with the Prudential 
with whom he has placed millions of 
life insurance—and at the rate of $500,- 
000 to $1,250,000 a year. His lapse ratio 
has been low. Next to insurance the 
Navy is closest to Mr. Leahy’s heart as 
he is a Naval Academy graduate, class 











of 1908, and spent nearly ten years there- 
after in active sea service. So he knows 
navy men and has a keen appreciation of 
their ambitions, income needs and how 
best to approach them on life insurance. 

Commander Leahy makes his head- 
quarters in historic Carvel Hall in An- 
napolis, being a member of the Naval 
Officers Club there, and makes his home 
at Gibson Island, Maryland, where his 
hobbies are golf and gardening. Flowers 
in great profusion thrive under his 
watchful cultivation. Just as carefully 
does he look after the insurance needs 
of an ever widening circle of clients at 
Annapolis and vicinity. He has definite 


ideas on the subject and here are some 
of them: 


No High Pressure Selling 


Years of contacting naval officers has 
convinced Mr. Leahy that high pressure 
will not close cases. They appreciate the 
value of life insurance, he says, but like 
to feel that they are buying the pro- 
tection to fit their own needs instead of 
its being sold to them. As a matter of 
fact, there is little sales resistance to 
break down. Naval officers are on a 
regular income which is cut in half upon 
retirement. Therefore, in order to pro- 
tect their families and educate their 
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M. A. LEAHY 


children life insurance is especially nec- 
essary. 
















































Mr. Leahy emphasizes the care needed 
in servicing naval business. Admittedly 
it is a difficult job at best but one which 
must be done if continued success is to 
be maintained. Naval officers, he says, 
have high standards of honesty and in- 
tegrity and will soon lose confidence in 
their life insurance adviser if he neglects 
to supply insurance information which 
they need to have. He is a C.L.U. 


Member of Peace Tour Fleet 
Rid cos Asked by The Gold Book to tell about 


ot we xf his background and naval experiences 
* See ee 


Mr. Leahy spoke first of his father, a 
iin, captain in the Union Army in the Civil 
New ENGLAND MuTGAieiwFeé INSURANCE COMPANY War, who was a graduate of University 
Wan Coed ioe of Wisconsin and took his law degree 
eat ey a. from University of Michigan. The son, 
SN raised in Wisconsin and Minnesota, com- 
pleted high school at Marshfield, Wis., 
and realized his fondest hopes when he 
entered the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
in April, 1904. At graduation in 1908 he 
joined the Flagship, U.S.S. Connecticut, 
of the White Fleet which made a Peace 
Tour around the world bringing to all 
nations a message of peace from the 
then President Theodore Roosevelt. 
It is interesting in this connection that 
the Prudential owns and highly prizes 
the original picture of the Peace Fleet 
going around Gibraltar, the U.S.S. Con- 
necticut being the first in line of eight 
battleships. This picture was used in 
advertising for many years in connection 
with the Prudential’s famous trademark. 
After the world cruise Mr. Leahy was 
assigned to a gunboat, the U.S.S. Mar- 
ietta, and saw service in Central Amer- 
ica. He was fortunate to be in Panama 
when the Canal was being constructed, 
and got his first impressions of Nic- 
aragua, Costa Rica and Haiti on that 
cruise. Winning well earned promotion 
he took command of the U.S.S. Marietta 
as an ensign. Then he was ordered to 
the U.S.S. Arkansas and helped to put 
that ship in commission. : 
In 1915 just as he was anticipating 
some active war service Mr. Leahy was 
retired by the Navy for defective vision. 
It must have been a stunning blow for 
one as active as he had been. But his 
desire for some participation in the war 
was gratified two years later when he 
was ordered back to duty as recruiting 
officer of Maryland. He was on that 
duty when Maryland became the first 
state in the Union to fill its quota of 
enlistments for the Navy. ; 
Now fifty years old he gave expression 
to his love of travel this summer by tak- 
ing a combination vacation and business 
trip to the Pacific Coast via the Panama 
Canal. His son Frank, in his early 20's 
was in charge of things while he was 
away. It is Mr. Leahy’s hope that in a 
few years his son will take the respon- 





—__GREETINGS to our 101-Year Old Company——_, 
































ALLEN & SCHMIDT. GENERAL AGENTS WHEELER H. KING 

EOWARD W. ALLEN BROKERAGE MANAGER 
H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT oP Gaeaeway F. A. B. STANTON 
NEW YORK. N. Y. OFFICE MANAGER 


September 11, 1936 


Mr. George Willerd Smith, President 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


Boston will soon be crowded with life underwriters 
from all over the country for the 7th Annual Convention of 
the National Association. Appropriately the period from Sep- 
tember 2lst to 25th is called "Old Home Week,” and the New 
England Mutual will be prominent among the official hosts. It 
will be an eventful time for all life companies domiciled in 
Massachusetts, but especially, we believe,for the New England 
Mutual, as the oldest chartered mtuel life insurance company 
in America. 


We therefore take this opnortunity, as your oldest 
general agency in New York City, 18), to extend warm greetings 
to the Company, and to send our appreciation of the sound under- 
writing policy and progressive attitude in agency development, 
both of which have contributed mightily to our progress through- 
out the depression years. Thev have helped us, at 217 Brondway, 
to register worth while gains in both full-time and brokerage 
business this year. This is particularly pleasing since this 
month of September marks the tenth anniverserv year of our 
pertnership. 


The members of this agency ere enthusiastic over the 
opportunities offered by the Boston Meeting, to be followed by 
the New England Mutual Home-coming on Saturday. You can count 
on a very large deleration. 


With sincere good wishes, 

















sibility of running the fine business his 
father has built up in Annapolis, and 
then it will be a full fledged father and 
son partnership. 
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YESTERDAY AND TODAY 





Pioneered 52 Years Ago; Inspection 

Reports Now Universally Used 

In 1884, or fifty-two years ago, “neces- 
sity became the mother of invention.” 
It was in handling a death claim that 
one of the leading companies, thru out- 
side investigation, developed fraudulent 
facts. It was wisely suggested that ap- 
plicants for insurance might better be 
checked before acceptance to safeguard 
the interests of insurance companies. 
Two of the other old line companies 
concurrently arrived at the same con- 
clusions. And so inspection reports 
were born. 


The need for these reports became 
more and more apparent until 1899 when 
insurance companies began to avail 
themselves of outside agencies. 


The Twentieth Century—an era of 
marked progress in science and conduct 
of business—found inspection bureaus 
rapidly expanding and keeping pace with 
the times. Old inspection agencies in- 
creased their facilities. A new source for 
inspection reports was a natural evolu- 
tion. 


In 1928 Service Review, Inc. started 
in New York City. The accuracy and 
thoroughness of its reports led to a 
demand for its expansion into other 
cities and states. Today a recognized 
factor in the inspection business, Service 
Review, Inc., becomes more and more 
the source for life insurance reports. 


WwW 


BRANCH OFFICES 


NEWARK, N. J. 
4 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
f SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
CHICAGO, ILILe 
NEW YORE, N. ¥- 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SERVICE REVIEW 


INCORPORATED 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 205 EAST 42ND ST. 


New York 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 
RALPH BERGESEN HOWARD J. HUB 
PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT AND 
TREASURER 
RAYMOND E. GARRISON cy ark C. COLLINS 


VICE-PRESIDENT SECRETARY 
Cc. H. JACKSON WILLIAM F. HOCHBRUNN 
DIRECTOR DIRECTOR 
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ANNA GRAD— 


Faced with Privation She Gained the Faith in Life Insurance 
Necessary to Teach Others to Sell an Intangible Service 


Three years ago Anna Grad, now in 
charge of the education and training of 
agents in the Julian S. Myrick agency, 
Mutual Life, New York,—and doing a 
most successful job—was becoming des- 
perate in her unsuccessful search for 
work, she, her husband and young son, 
victims of the depression, having been 
driven finally into one small furnished 
room. 

Mrs. Grad’s rapid climb to a position 
of importance in one of the country’s 
largest and most successful agencies is 
one which might have taken place only 
in the insurance business. To tell that 
story properly is to go back and trace 
those experiences which prepared her for 
a career in life insurance sales training. 


First Job Was Being a Store Clerk 

She studied as a teacher of commercial 
subjects at New York University, being 
graduated when only 19. Marriage turned 
her from teaching and she directed her 
efforts toward helping her husband, a 
registered pharmacist, to build his busi- 
ness, she herself entering the store as a 
clerk making sales over the counter and 
studying business psychology to improve 
her methods. 

Business was good until all business felt 
the economic shock of 1929. Two years 
later, after every available source for 
cash had been exhausted, the pharmacy 
was thrown into bankruptcy and the 
doors padlocked. Income was cut off, 
savings had been wiped out, and Mrs. 
Grad was left with her 6 year old son in 
much the same position as a widow and 
child left without insurance protection. 

While both husband and wife were 
intelligent and possessed professional 
training, work was not available. Finally, 
it was necessary for them to accept 
transportation to England and virtually 
be supported by Mr. Grad’s parents for 
a year. English immigration regulations 
forbade their staying longer, nor would 
it permit them setting up a business ex- 
cept with their own capital. On return- 
ing to New York they took a furnished 
room where the family of three lived to- 
gether, still hoping and looking for any 
kind of work. In 1933, just three years 
ago, Mrs. Grad secured a job at $15 a 
week as secretary to their old life in- 
surance agent and friend, Selig J. Katz- 
man, then with the Myrick agency. 


Realized the Value of Life Insurance 

In her new position, Mrs. Grad real- 
ized for the first time what life insurance 
is able to do in providing financial se- 
curity and protection for widows and 
children, its ability to provide retire- 
ment income and educational insurance 
and to tide over periods such as that 
through which she and her family had 
just gone. 

Her enthusiasm for the business grew 
tremendously. Always before she had 
thought of insurance as something that 
had to be paid for periodically from 
funds that might have been used for 
something else. Now she saw life insur- 
ance as an answer to human problems. 
She read all that she could on the sub- 
ject. Took the courses at New York 
University and the instruction given at 
the agency. In April, 1935, she was 
placed at the head of the division of 
education and training. Production re- 
sults in that agency attest her methods. 


Insists on Thorough Preparation 


Mrs. Grad has gained the respect and 
confidence of the men with whom she 





ANNA GRAD 


has to work. Convinced that success 
depends on preparation she insists that 
the agents carefully prepare each inter- 
view, and that they learn verbatim the 
various sales talks which she gives them. 
She said to The Gold Book: “If a man 
shows enthusiasm for his work and or- 
ganizes himself through study and prep- 
aration, he can expect results. I tell the 
men there is too much at stake in a 
$20,000 or $30,000 case for them to go 
about it haphazardly; that were they 
earning the amount of commission on a 
salary basis at $50 or $75 per week, they 
would work several weeks eight hours a 
day for the same reward. Certainly then, 
it is worth three or four hours of careful 
preparation before the interview.” 

Her training course for prospective 
agents consists of three subjects: funda- 
mental principles of life insurance, prin- 
ciples of salesmanship, sales talks and 
selling technique, fundamentals of sales 
psychology ; and she is enthusiastic about 
psychology. She urges the men under 
her guidance to master those subjects 
thoroughly, gives them many references 
to authoritative text books. Her belief 
is that knowledge is power and that 
knowledge is within everyone’s grasp. 
She herself is a student, has passed sev- 
eral C.L.U. examinations and is prepar- 
ing for others. Lectures that she has 
already given five or six times she re- 
views carefully before each new class. 


Life Insurance Protects Her Son 

Part of her work is to develop an 
approach, uncover new needs, set up a 
policy analysis of existing insurance 
from the completed “probe charts” which 
the agents bring to her. She studies the 
charts, makes recommendations and re- 
hearses the agent on his presentation of 
the idea which they have developed. 

She advocates closing the sale on the 
second interview, her psychological an- 
alysis being that then the idea is fresh, 
the prospect is enthusiastic about it, that 
h> wants to be made to buy. The sales 
talks the agents use on that interview 
are designed to do three things: To sell 
the need, to sell the particular plan to 
satisfy the need, to sell the idea of im- 
mediate possession of the plan. 

Mrs. Grad is enthusiastic about the 
life insurance business. In her present 
position she is able to have enough in- 
surance on her own life to guarantee her 
son’s education. A policy she sold her 
father a short time ago is now paying for 
her brother’s last year of medical train- 
ing at Bellevue. 











Continental American 


Life Insurance Co. 
WILMINGTON - DELAWARE 


POLICY CONTRACTS 
WHICH HAVE ESTABLISHED 
OUR PRE-EMINENT POSITION 


Family Income Policy. This unique 
policy was originated and introduced 
by the Continental American in 1929 


Special Low Rate Business Policy for 
individuals, partnerships and corpora- 
tions 


Preferred Class policies for the better 
than average risks. Gives 25°/, more 
initial protection to these desirable 
risks than the average participating 
premium 


Term Additions dividend option in- 
creases death benefits 10 to 50%, 


Unusual Educational Trust Agreement, 
with a "double protection" feature 


Family Maintenance provisions 
A "Salary Continuance" Plan 
Monthly premiums 


All standard and preferred policies, 
except Family Income, with premium 
higher than ordinary life may be auto- 
matically reduced to whole life without 
examination at any time after second 
year, at rates lower than the ordinary 
life rate would have been at original 
age of issue. 


Retirement Income Policy with optional 
retirement date at any age from 55 to 
70, which need not be selected until 
desired retirement age is reached. 


Single Premium Immediate Annuities 


Annual Premium Deferred Annuities 


MAX J. HANCEL 


General Agent 


MURRAY APRIL 


Associate General Agent 


120 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone REctor 2-2047 
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Enter FIELD After Insurance SCHOOL 
OWN EXPENSE 


Training At Their 


The intense interest which young men 
are taking in life insurance these days 
has been illustrated in their desire to 
take advantage of training in the three 
schools of four weeks each which the 
Travelers Insurance Co. of Hartford has 
held in the home office. 

The field of insurance does not and 
probably never will actually require col- 
lege training, but that an increasing 
number of college graduates are electing 
this field of enterprise as their life work 
is demonstrated by the large number of 
college and university men who have 
been attending the Travelers’ schools. 
The writer sat in at two of the sessions 
of the July school, where, out of thirty- 
four students, twenty-six of them were 
college men. 


At Desks Until 4 O’Clock 

The average age of the group was 234% 
and the course requires considerable con- 
centration. There is nothing in it that 
would appeal to the playboy type of 
student as they are at their desks at 
8:30 in the morning and, with the ex- 
ception of the lunch period, stay there 
until 4 o’clock each afternoon. They 
are there for half a day each Saturday. 

These students come from all parts of 
the United States and Canada. Admis- 
sion to the school is dependent upon 
recommendation of the applicant by one 
of the company’s general agents, branch 
office managers or unit managers who 
have—or a representative has—had con- 
tact with the young man and detects po- 
tential life or accident insurance talent 
or both. 

There have been a number of sons of 
established agents attending the course. 
In July class one of these was Charles 
Brodine, whose father is Gus Brodine of 
Illinois, who has represented the Trav- 
elers for more than thirty years as 
general agent in all lines and had been 
both a police commissioner and an alder- 
man in Rockford. 

Also in the July class was William 
A. H. Hatfield, son of W. H. Hatfield, an 
unusually successful agent at Bridgeport, 
Conn., who has also sold quite a lot of 
accident insurance. 

Among others sons who have been at- 
tending the Travelers’ school are Frank 
S. Purdue of Vancouver, whose father 
was general agent there for years; 
Edward R. Farley of Waterbury, Conn., 
and John B. Leonard of Canton, O. 


Pay Their Own R. R. Fares and Board 

All personal expenses, including trans- 
portation and living costs while in Hart- 
ford, are borne by the agent. All ex- 
penses attendant upon the conduct of 
the course itself are borne by the com- 
pany. The four weeks training period is 
devoted to intensive study of the various 
life, accident and Group insurance forms, 
the study of underwriting practices, sales 
administration, oral and written examina- 
tion and the company’s practices and 
contracts. 

The writer talked to a number of these 
young men and he was surprised to find 
that some had been salesmen, clerks, 
bank tellers and credit company investi- 
gators. The oldest man in the class is a 


graduate of the U. S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis and was a naval officer. One 
was a hoisting engineer, another a social 
worker, still another an athletic coach, 
Two col- 


and one was a school teacher. 








Candid Camera shot of some students in Travelers’ Home Office School 


lege graduates, unable to obtain better 
positions during the depression, were 
marking time as gasoline station at- 
tendants before going to Hartford. 
Why They Left Home to 
Attend School 

The reporter for The Gold Book asked 
a number of these young students to tell 
their stories. Four picked out came 
from long distances and were personally 
paying their own way, their parents hav- 
ing nothing to do with staking them. 
Their stories follow: 

Student from Monroe, La. “My father 
died and didn’t leave much. I worked 
my way through school, mostly by driv- 
ing school busses. I contributed to my 
mother’s support and helped two broth- 
ers through school. I went into the 
hardware business for a time, but figured 
I was getting nowhere. I joined the Ad- 
ministration’s army of employes going 
into reclamation as a purchasing agent. 
That didn’t appeal very much to me. But 
where could I go without capital? Dis- 
cussing these questions with four friends 
of the family who were in banks, they 
recommended life insurance. Every man 
of prominence in the town with whom I 
talked gave me the same recommenda- 
tion. That was enough for me. It was 
quite a wrench giving up my salaried 
job, but I borrowed some money and 
came up here. I never was more con- 
fident of my future than I am right 
now.” 

Work In a Store Didn’t Appeal 


Student from Alexandria, La. “I had 
plenty of schooling and traveled a lot. 
I never really worked until I went into 
insurance business. When I left the uni- 
versity in 1934 I didn’t see a thing in 
sight in the way of a job. I decided to 
take a civil service examination with the 
Government, but fate willed otherwise. 

My people owned a building in which 
there was a large grocery store. During 
the depression the grocer moved out, 
bought his own property and built his 
own building. In the grocery store in 
my father’s building was a coffee shop. 





My mother decided to keep the coffee 
shop going and remodeled the place. 
She asked me to manage it. I did for 
a while, but my father couldn’t see much 
future in such a job for me. A repre- 
sentative of the Travelers had sold him 
an accident policy, they had discussed 
the insurance business, and as a result 
my father thought I ought to go into 
insurance as he knew it had a past, very 
much of a present, and he couldn’t see 
anything but a tremendous future to it. 
Some other people had asked me to be- 
come an agent. My father spurred me 
on by asking me sarcastically several 
times ‘When do you propose to begin 
really making a living.’ He said I had 
better hurry up and make a choice of 
either advertising or insurance. He had 
confidence in both as careers. 

“T began to sell accident insurance and 
was very much surprised to find that I 
led the district. I didn’t think this was 
unusual until I got a letter from the New 
Orleans office about an-application-a- 
week contest. As I was selling four or 
five applications a week, I decided that 
I was cut out for the business and what 
I needed was to learn more about it; so 
that’s why I came to the school. I think 
it’s a great business—especially for a 
man of my type, who needs a little op- 
position and a goal.” 

Student from Northwest Canada. “I 
had been working ten years when I de- 
cided to become an insurance agent and 
go to this school. I was selling hardware 
and it was all right as far as it went, 
but my thoughts kept forming about the 
next ten years, and got me wondering 
where I'd get off. 

“During my selling experience — and 
hardware was not the only thing I sold 
—I learned a few things about people 
and one of them was that you ought to 
be an authority. Furthermore, the more 
you know about what you're selling, the 
easier it is to sell. Furthermore, I’m 
not overlooking that there’s advertising 
value in the fact that I’ve been at a 
head office school.” 

Student from Jefferson City, Mo. “I 


worked for a wholesale grocery house 
for five years selling brooms. Nothing 
very exciting about that, but fortunately 
I was following in my father’s footsteps 
in that he was active in civic affairs, in 
the church and so on. He was president 
of the Rotary Club as well as chairman 
of the church board. I joined as many 
of these civic activities as I could and 
before long I found I had a lot of con- 
tacts. 

“From my observation I saw that in- 
surance was performing valuable service 
for people in general, and some of the 
men who were selling it in my com- 
munity had very good standings in the 
community. I discussed life insurance 
as a career with many people and all of 
them encouraged me to go into it. It 
has been a very fine experience and I’m 
going to profit by it.’ 

What happens to the young men of 
the graduating classes after they get 
back to their home towns? Judged by 
the record of Graduating Class No. 1, 
which consists of thirty-four men, they 
have successfully applied academic train- 
ing to selling. Twenty-seven of the 
graduates during the first two weeks in 
the field bought 115 life and accident 
insurance applications. One young man 
from Dallas, Tex. headed the whole 
branch office organization covering the 
entire state during Life Insurance Week. 
Another from Baltimore wrote thirteen 
applications during his first two weeks as 
an agent. 

Daniel J. Bloxham is the dean of the 


school. Others in the faculty are J. E. 
McNeal, Milton F. Jones and Reid 
Hartsig. 





Life Insurance Good Name— 
So Why Try to Disguise It? 


To literary people—the blue stocking 
type—it’s almost heresy to state that 
Shakespeare made errors of statements 
now and then used slipshod English. To 
say that he once in a while erred in 
psychology would doom you to the block. 
In the opinion of Mutual Life’s Points, 
he did make errors. 

The great William wrote, ‘““What’s in a 
name? That which we call a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet.” Liter- 
ally, this is probably true, but Points 
has a doubt of that. Call a rose skunk 
cabbage, or for that matter lily or iris, 
and see what difficulty you’d have in 
Selling it. You'd sell under the new 
name by showing that what you named 
was a rose and nothing else. 

Why call life insurance out of its 
name. Points ask. The representatives 
who use “new” names—which suggest 
something that isn’t life insurance—in an 
effort to place life insurance has got to 
show that his service is life insurance. 
As far as finance goes, he can’t have 
anything better than life insurance to 
present. There isn’t any financial device 
that’s better. 

Be proud of life insurance! You never 
once saw an insured person who was 
ashamed of his life insurance—who hesi- 
tated to call his life insurance life insur- 
ance; and by the same token you can be 
proud of naming it and presenting it. 
Life insurance is the same by any other 
name, but life insurance is what the pub- 
lic wants and what it takes. 
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THE PENN MurtTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1847 


General Agents 


Stumes & Loeb Alexander E. Patterson 
1 La Salle Street 120 South La Salle Street 
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By Valentine Howell 


RISK SELECTION in 1936 





Mortality, Electrocardiograph, Family History, 
Financial Formulas, Aviation, Alcohol, 


Associate Actuary in Charge of Underwriting, 


Prudential, Newark 


What matters of possible interest have 
developed in the field of selection of 
risks since the beginning of 1935? What 
is the significance of these developments, 
and what changes in underwriting prac- 
tice may be expected as a result? 

Before proceeding with his enumera- 
tion, the writer may be pardoned if he 
injects a word of warning or perhaps of 





VALENTINE HOWELL 


apology. The impressions and opinions 
stated herein are purely personal, they 
are in many cases based on fragmentary 
evidence, they are subject to “change 
without notice,” and, most important, 
they do not pretend to represent either 
the opinion of established underwriting 
judgment, or even the underwriting atti- 
tude of the company with which the 
writer is connected. In a word, they are 
“impressions” and they are purely per- 
sonal ones. 
Mortality 


During 1935, the general mortality ex- 
perienced by the life insurance com- 
panies continued, with accelerated force, 
to show the improvement that was first 
evidenced in 1933. Based on the aver- 
age figures of the twenty-nine largest 
companies, general mortality, as shown 
in the gain and loss exhibits, reached 
its lowest point of 49.9% in 1925. The 
figure continued low until 1928, increased 
drastically during the next four years to 
a maximum of 61.6% in 1932, and then 
declined to 58.7% in 1935. The difference 
between 61.6% and 58.7% may seem so 
slight as to be disappointing; however, 
these figures are affected by influences 
which make the improvement appear less 
than it really is, among which may be 
mentioned the relative amount of new 


business included, and the _ relative 
amounts in force at the older ages. The 
actual improvement, in the opinion of 
the writer, has been substantial. 

While statistical evidence is lacking 
for other companies than my own, my 
impression is that the mortality on new- 
ly selected business has shown even 
more marked improvement in the past 
three or four years. A corollary of this 
is the persistent high mortality on the 
issues of 1926 to 1929. If, as is generally 
held to be the case, this unfavorable 
mortality was primarily due to an unduly 
liberal selection in those years, one 
would have expected the result of this 
liberality to have largely worn off before 
this, so that the continuance of unfavor- 
able rates is a mystery to which I can 
hazard no solution. 

For the year 1936 to date, most com- 
pany mortality experience has _ been 
higher than in 1935 due primarily, in my 
opinion, to relatively less favorable 


health conditions throughout the coun- 
try generally, such condition resulting 
in an increase in the general population 
mortality rates from 11.9 in 1935 to 12.9 
in 1936. In the case of the Prudential, 
the mortality on the Ordinary issues of 
the last four yeafs was approximately 
62% of the American Men Sclect table 
for the first six months of 1936, while the 
comparable figure for the previous year 
was 66%, a further indication that any 
increase in mortality in the current year 
is not due to recent selection, which, 
it seems to me, has been generally satis- 
factory. 
Medical Features 


I believe that recent developments in 
underwriting have tended to place re- 
newed emphasis on its medical aspects. 
The recent development of the electro- 
cardiographic and other special tests is 
well known, and individual instances can 
be pointed to where these tests have en- 
abled the companies to avoid quick 














AN OFFICE . 
or an Agency? 


If it provides inspiring leadership... 


If it instills in its men pride in their business... 


If it has that rare ability to call forth the best in 
each of its men—qualities that lie dormant inside... 


THEN IT’S AN 


Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now 
total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection 
of more than 600,000 policybolders. 


AGENCY! 











Accidental Death Benefit 


claims for large amounts. It is my im- 
pression that the tests have not yet 
proven to be of equal value in enabling 
us to accept with confidence risks show- 
ing unfavorable features by the usual 
methods but for which the electrocardio- 
graphic tracings are favorable. As a lay- 
man, my ignorance of the theory behind 
the electrocardiograph instrument re- 
mains as dense as ever. However, I was 
much struck by a physician’s observa- 
tion to me that the electrocardiograph 
tracings are not either definitely favor- 
able or unfavorable, as I had supposed, 
but exhibit varying degrees of virtue 
from a selection viewpoint in much the 
same fashion as a blood pressure read- 
ing. Bearing this in mind, the different 
interpretations placed on the same elec- 
trocardiograph tracing by different med- 
ical departments of the companies be- 
comes easier to understand. 

Recent statistical investigations have 
indicated that the companies in recent 
years have experienced very unfavorable 
results in cases issued on a sub-standard 
basis on account of heart murmurs or 
blood pressure readings. This has re- 
sulted in increasing severity in company 
treatment of these impairments, which I 
believe to be fully justified. 

The question of the importance of 
family history in our treatment of ap- 
plicants for insurance was the subject 
of a recent meeting of one of the asso- 
ciations of medical directors. The gen- 
eral consensus of opinion expressed at 
this meeting was that family history 
should be given greater weight in pass- 
ing on a risk than is the present prac- 
tice. It must be said, however, that 
existing insurance statistics, so far as 
they cast any light on this problem, in- 
dicate that our present practice, which 
considers family history to be of supple- 
mentary importance only, is justified. 

Financial Underwriting 

I wonder if we are not following too 
rigidly the formulas relating insurance 
and income. These schedules have been 
of invaluable help in the past, but at the 
present time it should be emphasized 
that their proper use is as a guide, and 
not as a rigid rule that permits of no 
exception. A small, steady income with 
a prospect of increasing is a better base 
for a large amount of insurance than an 
income much larger but likely to vanish 
in time of trouble. 

There have been recent changes in the 
motivation prompting applications for 
large amounts which may have a bear- 
ing on selection. That part of the popu- 
lation whose income is primarily from 
investment sources and who has not, 
therefore, an economic insurable value 
has, as never before, become interested 
in both annual premium and _ single 
premium insurance. Although in the 
past such insurance was apt to be specu- 
lative, it seems reasonable to believe that 
this will be a desirable group from 4 
mortality viewpoint at the present time, 
as a legitimate reason for the insurance 
(taxes, investment, etc.) can be shown to 
exist. This condition has automatically 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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ALFRED C. NEWELL Had Training 
With NEWSPAPER GIANTS 


He might have been a United States 
Senator, but he had chosen to come back 
home, and back home he stayed. 

Alfred Colquitt Newell has been gen- 
eral agent in Atlanta for the Columbian 
National Life for thirty-one years. He 
wrote his first policy for the company 
on March 19, 1905. Now he is the oldest 
general agent in point of service. For 
ten years he was president of the com- 
pany’s Star Producers Club. 

These facts are life insurance history. 
But Mr. Newell’s lifelong friend, the 
late James B. Nevin, one of Georgia’s 
noted editors, told with gusto the little- 
known story of his involuntary candi- 
dacy for the United States Senate. 

It was in 1896. Mr. Newell, only five 
years out of the University of Georgia, 
was one of the bright young stars of the 
Atlanta Constitution’s local news staff. 
His friend “Jim” Nevin was in the state 
legislature. United States senators in 
those days were elected, not by popular 
vote, but by the legislature. The sudden 
death of Speaker Charles F. Crisp, who 
was slated to go to the senate, pre- 
cipitated a free-for-all. 

Got One Vote for U. S. Senator 


But let Mr. Nevin tell the story as he 
did in his column— 

“The contest was rather vehement be- 
tween Alexander Stephens Clay, Hal 
Lewis, Evan P. Howell, Governor Atkin- 
son, and other then stalwart figures in 
Georgia politics. 

“Under the law the General Assembly 
was required to meet in joint session 
daily and ballot; and the Democrats, in 
order to head off a floor election until 
after the Democratic caucus had made a 
choice, agreed to scatter their votes on 
the floor temporarily. It was this situa- 
tion that brought about the aforesaid 
candidacy of Mr. Newell. 

“Mr. Newell upon two or three roll 
calls received one vote for United States 
senator. So far as I know that is the 
sum total of Mr. Newell’s officially re- 
corded political career. He looked, and 
still does, the part of a senator, anyway.” 

Mr. Nevin did not record that he him- 
self was the legislator who cast the lone 
vote for his friend, young Alf Newell. 


Became Joseph Pulitzer’s Personal 
Secretary 


Shortly after that Mr. Newell and an- 
other friend, Robert Adamson, decided 
to leave the Constitution and give some 
great New York daily the benefit of 
their services. They left Atlanta on a 
wager, and Mr. Newell tells of their de- 
parture thus: 

“We had a band to send us off at the 
old Union Station—Atlanta was more of 
a village then. They wrote editorials 
about us and if we had been struck dead 
after arriving in New York the city 
would have erected an obelisk on the 
spot because of the very wonderful let- 
ters of introduction which were care- 
fully treasured. I was eating at Dolan’s, 
the old corn beef and beans place in 
Park Row, before I discovered the fu- 
tility of those laudatory letters. Then I 
literally ‘cussed’ myself into a job on 
the Times, but received the ‘iron ball’ 
after a day or two, for getting Spencer 
E. Trask’s name wrong—hooked up for 
a brief period with the World, then over 
to what was in those days the ‘Old 
Mamma’s Darling,’ the Brooklyn Eagle. 
Four years there and back to the World 


with Pomeroy Burton, who, as you know, 
was knighted for his work with Harms- 
worth (Lord Northcliffe) in England. 
I finally gravitated to Joseph Pulitzer’s 
personal staff. Somehow our tempera- 
ments did not jibe, so back on politics 
I trotted.” 


World’s Fair Experience 


After four years with the World, Mr. 
Newell became chief of the Department 
of Exploitation of the Philippine Expo- 
sition at the World’s Fair in St. Louis. 
When the exposition was over he entered 
the insurance business with “Larry” Gra- 
hame in the old Park Row Branch of 
the New York Life, with the late Lee 
B. Durstine as agency manager. Mr. 
Newell likes to tell how “Larry” sold his 
first policy to Theodore Roosevelt just 
after “Teddy” had entered the White 


House. This, says Mr. Newell, was “the 
first business that I figured in, directly 
or indirectly.” 

Active In Civic Welfare 

In 1905 Mr. Newell decided to come 
back home. He decided that there was 
no place like Atlanta, Georgia, and he 
became the general agent there for Co- 
lumbian National, a post which he con- 
tinues to hold. 

He has been an active force for civic 
welfare in Atlanta. He has served as 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
and of the Southeastern Fair, as national 
councillor of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, as chairman of the 
First Methodist Church board of stew- 
ards, and as a trustee of the Georgia 
State Hospital. 

But, to quote Mr. 


Newell again,— 








Alfred C. Newell and his granddaughter, 
Ellen Newell Bryan 


“You might say that the peak of my 
whole career is the privilege of claiming 
Newell as my grandchild.” He was 
speaking of two and one-half year-old 
Ellen Newell Bryan. 
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Says: 











Conscientious and Good Service will always be deliv- 
ered by this Agency, at a profit, if possible, but always 
Good Service. 


oo ¢ @ 


We appreciate that our best customers are the Agents 
who deliver insurance for us to the people whom they 
contact and, therefore, we are not unmindful that it 
is the Agents’ good will that must be maintained—he 
is our best customer and is so treated. 


¢*¢ @ 


We aim to do our utmost for our many friends— 
Agents of other Companies—who bring us their sur- 
plus business and special coverages, such as we write 
that their own Companies do not issue—but under no 
circumstance do we ever accept business that an 
Agent’s own Company can issue nor do we accept any 
business without the approval of the General Agent 
or Manager to whom the Agent owes his first 
allegiance. 
°° 


It is our joy to feel that there is business enough for 
all of us—that there are no competitors in our 
business. 


e¢ @ 


We aim to live and to let live and to cause our clients 
to be proud of every policy they own, regardless of 
from whom they purchased it. 


HENRY W. ABBOTT 
General Agent 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Oliver Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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GRAHAM AGENCY 





1200 Main Street 











From July 31 issue of The Eastern Underwriter 


James P. Graham Agency Has 
Increase For Fourth Year 


For the fourth consecutive year during a period when 
general business conditions were uncertain and were reflected 
in the life insurance business, the Springfield, Mass., agency of 
the Aetna Life, under James P. Graham, Jr., as general agent, 
has shown an increase in new business. A comparison of the 
first six months period for these years with the percentage in- 
crease shows the following: First six months 1933 showed gain 
of 2%; 1934 gain of 16%; 1935 gain of 48%; 1936 gain 
of 15%. 


The Graham agency in the first half of 1936 is 100% 
ahead of the first half of 1932, the year before Mr. Graham 
took charge of the agency. Up to the middle of the year 
the agency had paid for more Group insurance than for the 
entire year 1935. If Group were included, the agency's in- 
crease is already 56% over last year. 


The agency has added some strong producers to its organ- 
ization recently among them being J. Mulford Olivier, former 
general agent of the National Life at Springfield and Donald 
Baird, former general agent of the Fidelity Mutual at Spring- 
field. For the first six months E. W. Nelson, leading producer 
of the agency stood eighth in the entire country for Aetna Life. 


Under the direction of General Agent Graham the Aetna 
Life’s Springfield agency has produced one of the most con- 


sistent business growths in the company’s entire agency 
organization. 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. 


General Agent 


“Etna Life Insurance Company 


PHONE 4-1112 
























Springfield, Massachusetts 
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I am GLAD I Lost My Job 
As POSTMASTER 


By C. Homer Hook 


District Agent, Connecticut Mutual, 


Greenville, N. Y. 


Whatever I have had in the way of 
success in life insurance I can explain 
under a single text: 

“Study to show thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 

uth.” 

" was born in East Dickinson, Frank- 
lin County, New York, on October 24, 


ee 


C. Homer Hook and his son 


1894, the oldest in a family of four 
boys, sons of a Christian minister. Both 
of my parents were natives of Ohio, 
tracing their ancestry to the earliest 
English, Scotch and Irish settlers of the 
Ohio Valley. 

An Education 

At considerable sacrifice my parents, 
Charles Freemont Hook and Belle Hine 
Hook, gave me a high school educa- 
tion: First year, Rayen High at Youngs- 
town, O.; second and third years in 
Middleburg, N. Y., and fourth year at 
Starkey Seminary on Seneca Lake, 
where I graduated as valedictorian of 
my class in 1913. Being too young to 
teach I did one year of graduate work 
at Starkey, where I was president of 
the Emersonian Literary Society, man- 
ager of the basketball team and, inci- 
dentally, took a commercial course, earn- 
ing my board by waiting on table in 
the main dining hall. 

The years 1914-15 and 1915-16 I taught 
a district school, at the satne time study- 
ing for my state life certificate, which 
I completed after two Summer courses 
in Cortland, N. Y. In 1916-17 and 1917- 
8 I was vice-principal of the Green- 
ville Free Academy, teaching high school 
English, geometry, algebra, history, biol- 
ogy, physics and German. The years 
1918-19 and 1919-1920 found me principal 
of the Altamont High School. 

In 1920 I accepted an appointment as 
assistant supervisor of education on 
Mitchell Field, Long Island. After 
three months I was promoted to super- 
visor but the school came to a sudden 





end June 30, 1921, because Congress 
had failed to appropriate funds for’ an- 
other year. 

During the next twelve years I was 
postmaster (third class) and Westing- 
house distributor at Greenville, N. Y., 
my wife’s home and my legal residence 
since 1916. Due to pressure of the Far- 
ley administration I sold my franchise 
in 1933 and my postmaster’s commission 
expired in 1934. 


Why He Entered Insurance 


Thanks to Art Gregg, a good old 
friend in Altamont, and long time Con- 
necticut Mutual representative, I have 
been carrying my family protection and 


my children’s (girl 16, boy 10) educa- 
tion policies with the Connecticut Mu- 
tual. Due to the political disaster of 
1932 it became necessary for me to do 
something other than the work for which 
I had been training and equipping my- 
self for twelve years. At the end of the 
road I took careful inventory covering 
twenty years of consistent, conscientious 
work and careful investment. I found 
that the money I had saved with the 
Connecticut Mutual was the best and 
safest investment I had ever made. It 
was a coincidence that at just this time 
I was asked to recommend someone who 
might be interested in representing the 
Connecticut Mutual in Green County. I 


recommended C. Homer Hook and was 
appointed. 

As I look over my first year in the 
life insurance field I see first, the hard- 
est study year of my life and I wonder 
how I succeeded in completing fifty- 
two weeks of C. W. P. (consistent 
weekly production). My objective was 
volume of good business and yet I fin- 
ished the year in first place on lives 
and seventh place on volume, among 
the first year agents of the Connecticut 
Mutual. 

Reception by Public 

The public has received me sympa- 
thetically but graciously. When I in- 
sisted that I wanted business and not 
sympathy I found both old friends and 
strangers interested, insofar as I could 
prove of service to them. I have empha- 
sized the prospect’s need of service and 
not my need of business. This brings 
me back to the quotation with which 
I started. I have studied the business 
generally but have put special emphasis 
on dividing the truths of life insurance 
to meet the personal requirements of 
each prospect. 

There is nothing new I can contrib- 
ute to the life insurance field. I have 
simply applied my wown philosophy of 
life to my new field of work; if thar 
philosophy can help anyone else I shall 
be happv to pass it on. 
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PRODUCTION INCREASE 6 MONTHS 66% 
INCREASE IN FULL TIME ORGANIZATION—15 MEN 


THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. of VT. 


INCREASED DIVIDENDS IN 1935 
AND AGAIN IN - ~ 


SELL LOW NET COST INSURANCE 
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S. R. WHITTEN, JR. 


General Agent 


Home Life Insurance Company 





Sixtieth Floor Forty Wall Street New York 
Telephone Digby 4-5266 

















THE MOST POPULAR TERM POLICY 
ON THE MARKET 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL’S 


Renewable and Convertible 5 & 10 Year Term (con- 
vertible at any time and renewable to age 65 and 60 
respectively—both without further examination.) 


ISADORE FREID, Gen. Agt. 
60 EAST 42nd STREET MURRAY HILL 2-4500 



































THE AUSTIN AGENCY 


“Etna Life Insurance Company 


Brooklyn and Long Island’s Live-Wire Agency 


Prompt, intelligent and friendly co-operation with 
agents, brokers, and surplus writers 


G. V. AUSTIN 
General Agent 


R. C. Lomer 
Brokerage Supervisor 


C. B. O’Connell 
Long Island Supervisor 


TRiangle 5-7560 


R. C. Buckley 
Agency Supervisor 


16 Court Street Brooklyn 

















Established 1902 


The Johnston & Collins Co. 


General Agents, Life Department 
The Travelers Insurance Company 


Tel. BEekman 3-8340 


80 John Street, New York 











Capitalizes His Inches As Well 


As His INSURANCE TALENTS 


Paul W. Aurell of Phoenix, Ariz., 
who is general agent of the Lincoln 
National Life, and is regarded as 
one of the most able young men in 
the business, is 6 feet 5 inches 
tall, and capitalizes his height as 
a personality emphasizer. He has 
taken as his slogan “The Longest 
in the business,” and the ac- 
companying caricature of him 
is reproduced from his station- 
ery. The cut takes up almost 
the entire length of one side 
of his letter paper. 

As the tallest young man in 
the Phoenix business district, and 
the fact that he gets about a 
lot, Mr. Aurell is known to a great 
many people whom he does not 
know, which has had the effect of 
making approaches for him easier. 


Born in Japan 


Born in Tokio, Japan, son of a 
missionary, he lived there for sev- 
enteen years. He came to the U. 
S. A. to enter Park College from 
which he was graduated in 1923 
with an A. B. degree. He has 
been president of the Alumni As- 
sociation for two years. He taught 
high school for a year; then decided 
that he would go into selling. At 
first he was a furniture salesman 
and in that connection traveled 
through six states. The furniture busi- 
ness suffered in the depression and 
Aurell went into life insurance, partly 
influenced by the ideals of his father. 

Asked by The Gold Book for his 
philosophy and something about his 
methods, he said: 

“Right from the beginning of my life 
insurance career I have sincerely felt 
that if I would learn all I could about 
life insurance, broaden my knowledge 
along kindred subjects (such as law, 
taxation and trusts); write and pay for 
a respectable amount of business each 
year, and, last but not least, conduct 


























myself in a professional manner and be 
a useful citizen in my community, | 
would make progress and advancement 
in this profession. 

“T have always told my wife t 
the time I had reached 35 ben 
wanted to be going ‘on my way,’ con. 
vinced that I was working in the direc. 
tion of real opportunity to build my 
own organization where the position 
was one of trust as well as respon- 
sibilit.y That thought has ever been 
before me. Now at the age of % | 
have reached my objective. 

Approach 

“There are many advantages nowa- 
days for youth and I see no reason 
why young agents cannot sell older 
men.” There is approach, for instance, 
Here is a dialogue which Mr. Aurel] 
gives as effective with a lawyer: 

“When you began your practice, Mr. 
Blackstone, you naturally did not haye 
any clients.” 

“That’s correct.” 

“And your first task as a man who 
had just hung out his shingle was to 
prove to the people that you were qual- 
ified to practice law and were capable.” 
“Right.” 

“And the first thing you had to 
do was to acquire confidence with- 
out which you could not get clients.” 

“You never said anything truer in 
your life.” 

“We are in agreement, Mr. Blackstone. 
May I speak about myself for a mo- 
ment? I have picked life insurance as 
my career and the paramount thing for 
me is to gain the confidence of the per- 
sons with whom I hope to do business. 
I want the opportunity of proving to you 
that I am not only familiar with what I 
have to sell but also with your needs.” 

Judging bv his record Mr. Aurell has 
not had difficulty in winning the con- 
fidence of the people of Phoenix with 
whom he and his organization have 
contacted. 





Mutual Life Course 


(Continued from Page 66) 


plans” available to the public, in more 
than the average number of cases, the 
savings represented by the cash values 
in life insurance policies are about all the 
head of many a household is saving or 
has been able to save. 

3. The best definition that can be 
given the word “saving” as regards life 
insurance is that it offers a method of 
saving directed toward the creation of 
an ultimate estate. Only when the in- 
sured’s dependents no longer need this 
estate he has created should he consider 
these “savings” as belonging to him, ex- 
cept in dire emergency. In life policies, 
especially, he has dedicated his entire 
payments to the purpose of protection. 

4. While life insurance may provide a 
self-imposed routine of savings or sav- 
ings-habit, life insurance is not the only 
way of providing these things. It can 
and is being done in other ways by many 
individuals. Life insurance is an excel- 
lent, and comparatively inexpensive co- 
operative way. 

5. Personal and family bookkeeping 
and “budgeting” has now been reduced 
to such simple terms that almost any 
household can understand them. This is 
always an excellent basis for a discus- 
sion, leading up to life insurance and the 
savings-habit. 

A Difference to Bear in Mind 


6. The public needs to know the dif- 
ference between privately managed 
money (as in personal investments) and 


cooperatively managed money (as in life 
insurance). Both may be right; the one 
interviewed must be allowed to choose. 
The life insurance representative can 
give facts on his side, but should never 
condemn the other side. 


7. Such terms as “old age provision” 
and “retirement” should be used advised- 
ly. Life insurance cannot guarantee re- 
tirement or old age money, unless the 
individual will do something about it. 
The representative must first discover 
whether the prospect wants to retire (not 
every one does and many wish to go on 
working). If one will arrange the maxi- 
mum amount of protection needed, keep- 
ing it in force long enough, even an or- 
dinary life policy may, if he lives, become 
a source of “retirement” income to him 
which will give him at least partial in- 
dependence on reaching old age. 

8. Once a policyholder is really pro- 
tection-minded and begins to think of 
his cash value as an emergency fund only 
and, as they grow, a life income fund, 
nothing pleases him quite so much as to 
have periodical reports from the agent 
as to how his savings fund is increasing 
each year. 

9. Dividends deposited or used to in- 
crease the insurance protection also help 
to increase cash values. 

10. Character and strength of purpose 
are not gifts. They are constructed in 
slow steps. The biggest thing about life 
insurance protection is that it often does 
more than it sets out to do. In helping 
to provide for the future of the house- 
hold, come what may, it creates an op- 
portunity for the practice of self-imposed 
savings habits from which all may 
benefit. 
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CAN'T RECRUIT an AGENT 
* +. 
T T Y A Good Organization to consult — 
MANAGER 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
521 Fifth Ave. at 43rd St. Tel. VAn. 3-2840 
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U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY Charts 


FINANCIAL COURSE for 


By Paul Troth 


In the educational 
United States Naval Academy there is 


methods at the 


always the effort to combine the prac- 
tical with the theoretical. Classroom 
and book work in navigation is supple- 
mented with practical work on the Sum- 
mer cruises. Thorough foundation in 
the mathematical theories of ballistics is 
given application on the target range and 
on board ship in the actual control and 
firing of large calibre guns. It is prob- 
ably due to this principle in educational 
technique that in considering the content 
and methods of its course in economics 
the Naval Academy gave particular 
thought to the practical application of 
the course in the personal lives and 
problems of naval officers. 

The officer at the head of the Acad- 
emy’s department of economics is Cap- 
tain Lewis B. McBride, who was form- 
erly Naval Attache to the late Dwight 
Morrow during the time the latter was 
ambassador to Mexico. After an ordinary 
elementary course in the principles of 
economics, Captain McBride gives a 
supplementary short course of five or six 
weeks just before graduation in what is 
termed personal economics or personal 
finance. In that part of the course the 
entire security problem as it applies to 
these young officers is discussed and ex- 
perts in their various fields are brought 
in to talk about life insurance, banking 
and investments. 

Worth of the course is reflected in a 
letter which a young ensign wrote to 
The Gold Book from the U.S.S. Ten- 
nessee while at San Pedro, Cal. He was 
graduated from the Academy in June. 
Writes this ensign: 

Follows Advice from the Academy 

“The economics course at the Acad- 
emy was undoubtedly the most practical 
I have ever received in any subject. Be- 
cause of it we are ever so much better 
equipped to face our financial problems 
and to solve them intelligently. The 
rocks and shoals of finance were vividly 
pointed out to us, advice was given and 
suggestions made about our particular 
problems. If each young officer builds 
firmly on the foundation begun for him 
at the Academy, his life should be free 
from those financial difficulties which 
have beset so many officers... . 

“In regard to life insurance they sug- 
gested that we take out at least the 
maximum amount of Government insur- 
ance. I will upon joining my ship ob- 
tain a $10,000 3 payment policy. We 
were advised to purchase additional in- 
surance from a commercial company as 
soon as we were sure we could handle it. 
I have convinced myself that I could 
carry more insurance and only today sent 
a check for the first premium on a 
$7,500 20 payment life policy. It was 
suggested by our instructors that we 
purchase insurance from an old-line com- 
pany. I have investigated mine and 
found it satisfactory. 

“I have likewise followed their instruc- 
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Wide World 


Graduating class of 1936 of United States Naval Academy tossing away mid- 


shipman hats as they become ensigns. 


tions as regards a savings account and 
have opened a savings account and 
checking account in a bank at my home 
in West Virginia and have arranged with 
the cashier to deposit a certain amount 
of my monthly check to my savings ac- 
count and credit the balance to my 
checking account. In this way I will 
never see my check and will be assured 
of uninterrupted monthly deposits to- 
ward my savings....” 

Asked by The Gold Book to give some 
of the details of his course in economics 
Captain McBride gave this description: 


Begins With the Subject of Saving 


“Such a course is of necessity element- 
ary in character. It is for the benefit of 
young men who as a whole have never 
before had the responsibility of an in- 
dependent income or had control of their 
own finances. It is also based on the 
fact that most professional men, in the 
navy or in civil life, are so absorbed in 
professional work that they have little 
time and thought to devote to questions 
which are the simple every day affairs 
of the business man. If this be so, it 
seems a desirable thing to warn young 
men about to embark on professional 
careers of the financial pitfalls which 
have caused some of their older con- 
freres to stumble. The fact that most 
young men prefer to buy their own ex- 
perience is no reason for not giving 
them the opportunity to profit by the 
expensive mistakes of their elders. 

“Even though saving be the indispens- 
able element of success in personal fin- 
ance for most men, it is a subject which 
repels rather than attracts youth. A 
vision of a long future in which some 
degree of self-denial is the daily por- 
tion of the man of moderate income is 
far from inspiring to youth which is 


eager and ready to start the adventure 
of life. Nevertheless, it is necessary to 
begin such a course with some consider- 
ation of the subject of saving. It is 
perhaps best approached from the angle 
of wise spending and the effort to get 
the best value for one’s money, whether 
it be a present or a future value. Is it 
wise to pay $5 for a straw hat in May 
when the same hat can be bought in 
August for $2? Is there a better or a 
safer investment than the 12% return 
that can be earned by financing the pur- 
chase of one’s own automobile or radio 
rather than offering that gilt edge secur- 
ity to some financing company ? 

“These and a myriad other examples 
can illuminate this grubby subject of 
saving. Of course, budgets and the 
keeping of accounts are touched on with 
the added thought that to cover up 
foolish and extravagant expenditures in 
one’s personal accounts under euphoni- 
ous names is just about on a par with 
cheating at solitaire. The only inspiring 
aspect of saving is the introduction of 
the idea of keeping one’s money work- 
ing, the magic of compound interest. But 
then must come the sad warning that it 
is just about as hard to keep a dollar 
safely at work after it has been saved 
as it is to save it in the first place. 


Life Insurance Takes Prominent Part 


_ “Having attempted to present saving 
in its least attractive guise, and, as- 
suming that some saving will be accom- 
plished, the course then proceeds to the 
more inspiring and interesting subject of 
the care of one’s money; which includes 
the use of commercial and savings 
banks, insurance in its dual aspects of 
protection and investment, and finally 
other forms of investments. 

“In an ordinary course in economics 


Midshipmen 


banks are treated from the point of view 
of theory and of their place in the gen- 
eral scheme of national and international 
finance. In this course on personal eco- 
nomics they are approached from the 
point of view of the customer; the ad- 
vantages of using a bank as a depository 
for one’s pay check rather than drawing 
and disbursing it in cash; how to estab- 
lish one’s credit through an early and 
continuous association with a good bank; 
the differences between checking and 
savings accounts; the many miscellane- 
ous services that the trust department of 
a bank can offer their customers, ser- 
vices which are especially useful to a 
naval officer when absent on long cruises, 
In presenting this aspect of the subject 
the department of economics must ac- 
knowledge its indebtedness to the co- 
operation of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and to several individual bank- 
ers of prominence who have contributed 
freely of their time in coming to the 
Naval Academy to give the midshipmen 
the benefit of their knowledge and ex- 
perience. 


Talks By Experts 


“In the insurance field the Academy 
has been equallv fortunate in obtaining 
the cooperation of men prominent in 
that field. The talks of R. A. Hohaus, 
Metropolitan Life actuary, on the under- 
lying principles of insurance from the 
point of view of the insured have be- 
come an annual feature. His general 
talks have been supplemented by inform- 
ation on government insurance, pre- 
sented this last year by H. L. McCoy, 
director of insurance in the Veterans 
Administration, and on the Navy’s own 
Mutual Aid Association which provides 
to those officers desiring it a limited 
amount of term insurance. 

“In this part of the course stress is 
laid on the protective as distinguished 
from the investment feature in insurance 
and the varying importance of these two 
features in term, Ordinary life, and en- 
dowment policies. The applicability of 
these forms of insurance to the special 
problems of a naval officer at various 
times in his career are explained; also 
the influence on a proper insurance pro- 
gram of the Navy’s system of retired 
pay, which is in effect a substantial en- 
dowment annuity policy which forms 4 
part of an officers total emolument. Ex- 
amples of insurance programs of older 
officers, who have learned wisdom by 
experience, are given. The typical pro- 
gram of a naval officer starts with a 
ten thousand dollar government twenty 
or thirty payment Ordinary life policy 
which must be taken, if at all, within 
four months of graduation; this is get- 
erally followed a few years later, when 
a young officer first acquires dependents 
through marriage, by membership in the 
Navy Mutual Aid Society which gives 
the equivalent of a yearly renewable 
term policy for seventy-five hundred 
dollars convertible to Ordinary life at 
age sixty-two; then as an officer’s pay 
increases with promotion and length of 
service he generally takes an additional 
total of ten to fifteen thousand insurt- 
ance in commercial companies with the 
emphasis more on protection than on 
investment. Finally some officers select 
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The POWER of INSTITUTIONS 


One of the most interesting and unique 
of all publications is “The Listener,” a 
weekly magazine gotten out by the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Co., London, and that 
magazine never printed a more forceful 
or important article than one it ran 
recently under the caption, “The Power 
of Institutions,” and which was written 
by Henry A. Mess. 

So familiar is the public with the in- 





cepted as a normal and desirable form 
of conduct; and it is supported by the 
force of public opinion, of religion, and 
of law. There is associated with it an 
etiquette; a rite. It is not regarded as 
a private matter between two persons. 
It is entered upon publicly and solemnly 
and in set form. There are a number of 
assumptions as to conduct, many of them 
tacit but none the less binding. And so 


Slavery 


stitutions of the present day that it does 
not pause to think, or rarely does, of 
their significance, reason for being, or 
their power, influence and necessity. In 
the public’s opinion those institutions 
have always been with us, will continue 
to exist forever, are taken as a matter of 
course. 

Now that is not according to history. 
Some institutions perish and they are 
generally those which merit destruction. 
Those which live on are the ones which 
the world cannot do without. 


Institutions Defined 

It is pertinent to stop and consider 
what is meant by “institutions.” As 
Mr. Mess so ably points out, when social 
scientists talk about institutions they 
don’t mean bricks and mortar. When 
they discuss a college as being an insti- 
tution they don’t think of the buildings, 
important though they are, but they 
have in mind the group of persons using 
the college, their relationships, and what 
the college stands for. When they speak 
about the institution of life insurance the 
thought in mind is not a paper document, 
a contract, a group of men making possi- 
ble the issuance of the policy or the 
machinery which manufactures the con- 
tract. These would be mere definitions 
of words, a recognition of the shell, 
but not of the spirit and substance. 

Institutions, according to Professor 
Ellwood, are groupings or relations of 
individuals which have been reflected 
upon, sanctioned by their groups, estab- 
lished by authority. Here is another 
definition: “Institutions are a set pat- 
tern of social behavior with regard to 
some function or functions.” 

There is the institution of marriage. 
What is marriage? Is it instinctive be- 
havior? Of course, it is based upon a 
great instinct, but it is much more than 
instinctive behavior. Is it custom? Yes, 
if you like, you can call it customary, 
but that is inadequate. Marriage is a 
form of human association which has 
been reflected upon by mankind and ac- 


marriage is one of our great human in- 
stitutions. It is a “grouping of human 
beings which has been reflected upon;” 
it is a “set pattern of social behavior” 
with regard to the functions of repro- 
duction and the rearing of a family. 

War is another example of a wide- 
spread and ancient institution. It is based 
upon a number of human instincts of 
which pugnacity, fear, acquisitiveness, 
self-assertiveness and gregariousness are 
the chief, but war is much more than 
conduct which arises spontaneously from 
instincts and the sentiments founded 
upon them. It is a recognized mode of 
human behavior, with recognized cus- 
toms and recognized procedure. Two 
nations do not just quarrel and fight. 
They fight according to rule; or, at 
least, they profess so to do; and they 
complain loudly and bitterly when their 
opponents break the rules of war. 

Another form of institution is the 
special observance of certain days or 
periods of time, such as New Year’s 
Day, Lent, Christmas. 


System 

System is a word which we use very 
freely, but which is seldom defined. We 
speak of the feudal system, the capital- 
istic system, the party system and so on. 
A system, when the word applies to 
human relationships, is a species of in- 
stitution. It is a recognized distribution 
of functions and roles for purposes 
wholly or partly held in common. Thus, 
under the feudal system, which was part- 
ly a political institution and partly an 
economic institution, each grade of soci- 
ety has its established rights and duties, 
the common purpose being the mainte- 
nance of order and supplying of needs. 
Under capitalism there is another and 
different allocation of roles, the common 
purpose being to get the work of the 
world done and the product divided. The 
party system secures concerted action 
on the part of those who think alike and 
establishes conventions of conduct be- 
tween opposed groups. It provides a 


division of function between one group 
which legislates and administers, and an- 
other group which checks and modifies 
their action and criticism. And it pro- 
vides for a periodic exchange of func- 
tions between the two groups. The com- 
mon purpose is to carry on the govern- 
ment. 
Momentum 


Institutions when once well established 
obtain a kind of momentum which can 
keep them in existence without any fur- 
ther decided initiative on the part of 
anyone. We do not have a meeting every 
autumn to discuss whether the life in- 
surance institution shall continue; nor 
whether Christmas shall be observed this 
year; nor whether we shall continue 
electing a President of the United States. 
We do not think for ourselves the or- 
ganization needed to give advanced edu- 
cation to young adults. We assume that 
a big city ought to have a university; 
that the university will have a president 
or chancellor and a number of professors, 
and a great deal more. 

And as to the tenacity of institutions 
—have you ever had the experience of 
attending the annual meeting of some 
old society which has been useful in its 
day and has long outlived its usefulness ? 
No one believes in it very much, but it 
is no one’s business to give the coup 
de grace, and so it goes on with its own 
momentum. An ancient institution takes 
a good deal of killing. 


Slavery and Duelling 


The institutions which have largely 


and One Which Will Not Fade 


how coercive that form of combat was in 
its day; in circumstances which might 
easily arise without your will which made 
it necessary either to fight a duel or to 
suffer social ostracism as a coward, 
The history of slavery and duelling 
gives us reason to hope that the instity- 
tion of war may also have its ending as 
it had its beginning. War is an ancient 
human institution and widespread, but it 
is not universal to the human race nor 
does it go back to the very dawn of the 
human race. A number of human 
groups have never had the institution of 
war. The Eskimos are an _ instance. 
They quarrel; murder each other occa- 
sionally, but have never figured in or- 
ganized warfare. There are other primi- 
tive groups unacquainted with war. While 
war may be 10,000 years old that is 
really only a small fraction of the 
period of human existence on this planet. 
Therefore, as war had a beginning it 
may some day have an ending. 


Life Insurance 


Of the modern institutions none has 
had a greater influence on the lives of 
the people or stands in higher esteem 
than life insurance. Judged by the meas- 
urements of time it is not old, but the 
powerful position it occupies in the in- 
stitutions of our time is because of its 
tremendous potency in bettering human 
relations, its keeping intact the family, its 
making possible continuance of the same 
standards of living. Each year more tens 
of thousands of people share in its bene- 
fits; each year its influence grows; and, 





Duelling 


disappeared are those which should for 
all practical purposes be dead; which 
have aroused bitterness of spirit; which 
have lived to encounter widespread un- 
popularity. Two of them are slavery 
and duelling. Today slavery is a dying 
institution though it does not die as 
quickly as the world public opinion 
would like. Slavery is an interesting ex- 
ample of how long it takes to kill an 
institution even when the world has 
tired of it and wants its demise speeded. 
Aristotle, one of the wisest men of an- 
tiquity, was so impressed by Slavery that 
he mistook this institution as an un- 
changeable necessity of human nature. 
He said that most men were slaves by 
nature, and he deemed it impossible to 
have human life without slavery. 

As to duelling it is well to remember 


hence, here is an institution which is 
constantly increasing in strength. Not 
to have the blessings of life insurance 
all about us is inconceivable. 

It is clear, therefore, that among the 
institutions shaping our lives from birth 
to death is life insurance. It is clear 
that such moulding is for the benefit of 
the nation as well as the individual. 

The wise attitude to adopt towards in- 
stitutions is the same as that which 
ought to be adopted towards customs. 
They are to be accepted provisionally, 
and their mere survival should be held 
to offer a slight presumption in their 
favor. If they are outworn, damaging, 
non-social — such as slavery, duelling, 
war—they eventually will be discarded or 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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BACK of the COUNTER 


Clerks In Agency See the Great Service of 
Insurance From Reactions of Policyholders 


By John Binns 


Northwestern Mutual, Newark, 
President Life Underwriters Association of Northern New Jersey 


Back of the counter talking to policyholders about their contracts, how to get 
most advantage from policies which have been in force for some years, arranging 


loans, 
learns a great deal about life insurance. 


say, “Why didn’t I take three times as much insurance?” 


“How fortunate that I bought.” 


rearranging policies to fit changes in situations, 


that is a place where one 
That’s where policyholders come in and 
That's where they say, 


John Binns held such a job with the old John I. D. Bristol agency of the 


Northwestern Mutual Life in Nex 


York City and such was the effect of these 


experiences with policyholders that he left the inside office to go out on the street 
as an agent, imbued with the intention of selling policies in such a way as to bring 


about the best results he 


had noticed as a policyholder’s contact man; 


to avoid 


this scrambling of insurance estates that he had also noticed where a number of 
agents would sell policies without reference to existing contracts or to changing 


conditions in the prospect’s life. 
an important producer. 


In describing how this point of view helps him in selling Mr. 


The Gold Book: 


One cannot be exposed to the innumer- 
able influences which take place in an 
active general agency of a life insurance 
company without being favorably im- 
pressed. To receive unsolicited testimo- 
nials from the policyholders themselves 
as to the benefits they have received 
from their life insurance, the very con- 
sciousness of which causes them to say 
that they sincerely regret that they did 
not acquire twice as much, certainly en- 
courages a fellow who is working as a 
clerk on the inside to give more of his 
time wholeheartedly to the proclamation 
of life insurance and its benefits. 

Anyone who has enjoyed the experi- 
ence, for at least a fair period of time, 
as an employe of a major life insurance 
company, absorbs many vivid reflections 
of positive attributes associated with the 
possession of life insurance. 

To hear from men of national repu- 
tation that their life insurance, now 
that they have had an opportunity to 
view it in retrospect, has been the most 
profitable investment that they have ever 
made; to hear many of the more modest 
purchasers attesting to the fact that 
their life insurance plan encouraged them 
to carry through; the very nature of 
the factors involved impressing them- 
selves upon the insured and beneficiary 
as the policy itself was projected into 
the future. 

To enjoy that sacred privilege of dis- 
cussing with the beneficiary the provi- 
sions which the insured has provided 
for the welfare of his widow and little 
children is so profound that one at- 
tempting to explain it might as well 
try to put the Niagara in a teacup. 

All in all when one considers the 
positive attributes associated with a life 
insurance contract which invariably re- 
flect themselves upon the owner, thereby 
enhancing his possibilities of success, it 
is not surprising to hear him echo the 
refrain so frequently heard on the in- 
side, “It has been the most profitable 
investment I ever made and I am sorry 
I did not acquire twice as much.” 
Policy Purchases Sometimes Inconsistent 

A man on the inside is in a strategic 
position to observe how inconsistent 
many people can be when it comes to 


His office experience was a factor in his becoming 


Binns said to 


the purchase of life insurance. For 
instance, a policy purchased at the age 
of 21 when a young man is thinking 
seriously about developing some habits 
of thrift and adopts a plan of life in- 
surance that embodies a large element 
of investment, may not be the most 
judicious mixture five years hence when 
he has of his own volition become the 
self-appointed trustee for the welfare 
of his wife and two small children. In 
other words, one working on the inside 
is led to believe that too many policy- 
holders fail to avail themselves of the 
opportunity afforded by the life insur- 
ance companies enabling them to adjust 
their life insurance policies so that they 
are more in keeping with the changed 
relationships which have taken place. 
My observations have caused me to 
believe that the conscientious attention 
of the agent and the services of the 
company to the policyholder are abso- 
iutely indispensable to a properly ar- 
ranged life insurance program. All too 
many policyholders unwittingly are fail- 
ing to harness their life insurance dollar 
judiciously. This is not a fault of the 
life insurance company, but it surely sup- 
plies evidence that the agent and the 
insured should come together at fre- 
quent intervals for a thoughtful discus- 
sion pertaining to the life insurance 
program as it relates to current needs. 


Visit Inside Department of Own Agency 

Anyone even though he may not have 
enjoyed the privilege of being asso- 
ciated with a life insurance company 
in such an intimate relationship as de- 
scribed above would find it very profit- 
able if he were to take time to visit 
the inside workings of his own life 
insurance company. I am sure his ob 
servations would be most refreshing. It 
is safe to predict that the agent would 
emerge from this little research trip 
confident that to be a full time agent 
with the authorized privilege to arrange 
for the creation of a life insurance estate 
with the resultant benefits to the in- 
sured and beneficiaries is indeed a dis- 
tinct and sacred privilege and respon- 
sibility. 

More and more I believe it is essen- 
tial that the agent recapture the salient 


Binns, Newark Ass’n Head, 
Also a Bible Work Leader 





JOHN BINNS 


John Binns, special agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life in Newark, 
has several distinctions. He is president 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey. He is a religious 
leader, being a deacon of the First 
Baptist Peddie Memorial Church, the 
large domed building which faces Mili- 
tary Park; a member of the board of 
managers of the American Bible Society, 
which from its headquarters in Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York City, 
translates and prints the Bible in thou- 
sands of languages and dialects and 
sends copies all over the world. He 
has been an officer of the Gideons, that 
organization which re copies of the 
Bible in hotels, Y. C. A.’s and other 
public places. pay he is treasurer of 
the Baptist Extension Society, trustee 
of the Children’s Temple and on the 
committee of eae of the Halsey 
Street Y. M. 


Eighteen years i. Mr. Binns came 


to the New York region as a mailing 
clerk of the John I. D. Bristol agency, 
Northwestern Mutual, one of the extra- 
ordinary offices of the country and lo- 
cated in the Grand Central Terminal 
Building, New York City. After some 
years as a clerk he was promoted to 
the cashier’s department but life insur- 
ance still meant little to him except as 
a means of earning a livelihood. It 
wasn’t until he was given the post of 
talking with clients who came in for 
loans on their policies or similar matters 
that he discovered the bigness of the 
job that life insurance does. He was 
so much taken with the social service of 
the institution that he decided to go 
into the field as an agent. He knew 
from experience that not all agents suc- 
ceed but he was determined to be one 
of those who did. 
Gideon Society Work 

Having been living in Newark at the 
Y. M. C. A. during this period Mr. 
Binns decided to make Newark his field 
as he knew more people there than in 
New York. For a time he was detached 
special agent and though affiliated for 
the past eight years with the Gooding 

Rowley agency he has an entirely 
separate office on a different floor of 
the National Newark & Essex Building, 
Broad Street. 

Living at the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Binns 
became interested in religious work, and 
has given quite a bit of time to it 
over the past few years. The work 
of the Gideon Society is entirely done 
by laymen (the association was formed 
thirty-odd years ago by two traveling 
salesmen in Wisconsin) and Mr. Binns 
has been in executive charge of as 
many as 100 church meetings on a sin- 
gle Sunday when funds for Bibles were 
being raised. Reward for such activity 
comes when some one writes in and 
says he was about to jump out of a 
hotel window but saw the Bible and 
started reading and after a while decided 
life is worth living. Mr. Binns is less 
active in that society now due to pres- 
sure of other commitments. 

Mr. Binns is married and 
Maplewood, N. J. 

Two years ago he was head of a 
committee which had an enormous Life 
Insurance Week banner stretched 
across Broad Street in the very heart 
of Newark. He took the New York 
University Life Insurance Training 
Course conducted by James Elton Bragg 
in 1931. 


lives in 





facts. The word “agent” in its deriva- 
tion means something potent. Certainly 
an agent of a life insurance company is 
one who truly exerts a potent influence, 
one who most assuredly has the power 
to assist in bringing into active being 
property, notwithstanding its intangibil- 
ity, which by virtue of its very struc- 
ture and attested to by its past perform- 
ance presages for all who have a part 
in its benefits a reassuring future. 

All of these factors will cause a rep- 


.resentative of a life insurance company 


more conscientiously to embrace the pre- 
requisites already well known by the 
average life insurance agent. To say the 


least, these observations should generate 
a compelling motivation so necessary to 
conscientiously make the calls and do 
the work which is essential to success. 

By way of oa the writer 
working with the John I. D. Bristol 
agency of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
in various capacities for approximately 
ten years, was moved by these combined 
reflections to become a full-time solicit- 
ing agent for the same company and 
in his first year as a full-time agent 
was awarded by the home office of his 
company a certificate attesting to the 
highest se of gain during the 
year ending May 31, 1930. 
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Four Wooldridge Generations 


Few families in the life insurance busi- 
ness have served the institution longer 
than has the Wooldridge family of Pitts- 
burgh. For nearly seventy years the 
name of Wooldridge has been identified 
with all that is best and finest in life 
insurance in that part of the country. 

The first of the family to undertake 
an agent’s contract was William P. Wool- 
dridge, born one hundred and two years 
ago in the little town of Newcastle, Ky. 
He moved to Pittsburgh as a small 
child. In early manhood he became 
interested in the fast developing oil busi- 
ness of western Pennsylvania, the firm 
of Wooldridge & Atwood soon becoming 
well known among oil producers. But 
the fruits of Mr. Wooldridge’s labor 
were wiped out by a disastrous fire just 
as it was beginning to become a well 
established enterprise. 

Early Experience of W. P. Wooldridge 


In 1867 Mr. Wooldridge came into 
contact with Major Lambert of Lambert 
& Waterhouse, then representing the 
Mutual Life of New York in a large 
territory including all of western Penn- 
sylvania. “Billy” Wooldridge, as he was 
called, soon cast his lot with the Mutual 
Life and became a striking figure in life 
insurance circles. Living in the pioneer 
days when competition between compa- 
nies was acute and often bitter and un- 
scrupulous, he early cast his lot with the 
earnest leaders of the time who were 
doing much to benefit and better the 
institution. 

Amorg his competitors, and at the 
same time co-workers, in the early 1880's, 
were Edward A. Woods of the Equit- 
able, Harry English of the Berkshire, 
Benjamin Lightfoot of the Provident, 
Henry Ayres of the Northwestern and 
F. T. Lust of the Mutual Benefit. Of 
those early associates in the business, 
James C. Biggert and Charles W. Sco- 
ville of the Northwestern are the only 
ones still living. 

Norman Wooldridge Enters Insurance 

Just fifty years ago, the Pittsburgh 
Life Underwriters Association was or- 
ganized, the second such association in 
the United States. Mr. Wooldridge was 
one of the founders and a signer of the 
original constitution of the infant organ- 
ization, and at the time of its creation 
was elected vice-president. For five 
years he served as a member of the 
executive committee, and was vice-presi- 
dent for three of these. years. Until 
the time when ill health prevented, he 
was in attendance at practically every 
meeting of the association, and helped 
to build on right foundations what is 
today one of the most active and the 
second largest life underwriters’ organi- 
zation in the country. 

Norman S. Wooldridge, William P. 
Wooldridge’s son, completed his educa- 
tion at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, entering the steel mills of 
Pittsburgh with the old Carnegie Steel 
Co. during the days when the giants 
such as Carnegie, Phipps and Frick 
were making Pittsburgh the steel cen- 
ter of the world. 

After being a few years in industry, 
the illness of his father necessitated Nor- 
man Wooldridge leaving that calling and 
entering his father’s office to assist him 
with his work. From 1889 until the 
death of his father in 1895, Norman 
Wooldridge was identified with the Mu- 
tual Life, leaving in the latter year to 
become associated with the Penn Mu- 
tual, and in 1903 he became affiliated 
with the Edward A. Woods Agency of 








the Equitable. During the thirty-three 
years which have passed since he be- 
came a member of the Woods organiza- 


tion, in all his life insurance work Mr. 


Wooldridge has set an example of ac- 
tivity, integrity and service to his cli- 
ents, which might well be emulated by 
everyone in the business. Young men 


entering it today might be amazed were 


JOHN P. WOOLDRIDGE 


NORMAN S. WOOLDRIDGE II 


they required to exert the same efforts 
which brought success to Mr. Wooldridge 
and which ‘early placed him among the 
leaders of his agency. 
Canvassed in Oil Fields 

For many years it was his practice to 
leave Pittsburgh early Monday morning 
and spend the week working in the oil 
fields, doing his canvassing during the 
early part “of the week and then en- 
deavoring to have his applicants rounded 
up for an examination on Saturday, 
after which he would return home for 
the week-end. In these days of non- 





medical insurance and many varied types 
of contracts it is difficult to conceive 
of some of the outstanding achievements 
of those days, when with no telephones, 
no automobiles, and miserable roads on 
which to travel by horseback or buggy, 
men did jobs which would be outstand- 
ing even now. 


From the beginning Mr. Wooldridge 





NORMAN S. WOOLDRIDGE 


has believed in joint work, much of his 
clientele having been developed jointly 
with other prominent underwriters of 
the agency. A well deserved reputation 
for his ability, as well as a delightful 
capacity for warm friendship and an 
interest in people, have all helped to 
make his record the enviable one he 
now enjoys. Many of the most promi- 
nent people in the business life of Pitts- 
burgh are his clients and warm friends, 
and from business with them many other 
cases have developed. 

Mr. Wooldridge attributes a large part 
of his success to the late Edward A. 
Woods, who laid with him a foundation 
for a thrift program at the time Mr. 
Wooldridge made his contract with the 
Equitable. For years prior to that time 
he had enjoyed a substantial income, 
but had saved little or nothing. The 
Woods company, always a believer in 
programs and budgets, urged Mr. Wool- 
dridge to adopt such plans himself. With 
a strict account of his income and dis- 
bursements and determination to live 
within his income, he soon began to 
move forward. From that time, and 
during all the thirty-three years that 
have followed, Mr. Wooldridge has nev- 
er owed his agency money nor has he 
ever been on an advance, salary or 
drawing account of any kind. 

A Policy That Became a Splendid 

Canvassing Document 

One of his first acts was to purchase 
a Life Income policy providing a guar- 
antee to his wife of $1,000 a year for 
life. That policy is still in force and 
the beneficiary still living, but it has 
served Mr. Wooldridge as a canvassing 
document for many years, and through 
constant use it has been returned to 
the home office several times for replace- 
ment and reissue. 

It is the smaller cases which keep 


























WILLIAM P. WOOLDRIDGE 


the pot boiling, and realizing this, Mr. 
Wooldridge has made an invariable rule 
that when he secured a case of unusual 
size, and this has not been infrequent, 
he capitalized the entire commission re- 
ceived on such a case, investing it in a 
stock or bond of merit. As a result 
of this practice, Mr. Wooldridge today 
has a substantial competency, and in ef- 
fect the investment of these first year 
commissions in a dividend or interest 
paying security has given him practically 
continuous renewals from each separate 
large piece of business. As a great be- 
liever in Limited Payment Life insur- 
ance, Mr. Wooldridge’s own program to- 
day is practically completed and paid-up. 

Mr. Wooldridge lives in an attractive 
part of the city in a home largely built 
from the proceeds of a policy purchased 
many years ago. He is an active mem- 
ber of the Duquesne Club and the Pitts- 
burgh Athletic Club, and has as his 
hobbies billiards, of which he is an ex- 
cellent player, and amateur photography. 
Many of his pictures have been hung 
in the leading exhibits of this country 
and abroad. 


John P. Wooldridge 


The third member of the Wooldridge 
family to cast his lot with life insurance 
is John Phillips Wooldridge, one of Nor- 
man Wooldridge’s sons. “Jack,” as he 
is familiarly known, was graduated from 
Princeton in 1927 and today is making 
an enviable reputation as a representa- 
tive of the Equitable, with headquarters 
in Trenton, N. 

Through all of nearly seventy years, 
the Wooldridge family has served life 
insurance with honor and success, and 
there is every prospect of the family 
completing a full century of life under- 
writing. 


“Let Them Buy” 


(Continued from Page 68) 
utation of the good, and a good insurance 
salesman, I contend, is one who lets you 
buy. 

“A man in our office told me of a re- 
cent experience of his which bears out 
my contention. This man was approach- 
ed by a salesman of the very high pres- 
sure type. He didn’t give the prospect 
a chance for personal participation, but 
carried on a furious attack that really 
left the prospect no chance to bring him- 
self into the picture. That insurance 
man went away, with neither an order 
nor an invitation for a return visit, prob- 
ably thinking that prospect was a pig- 
headed sales resister. Little did that 
salesman realize that his thorough, 
though selfish solicitation had taken root 
with the prospect who, a week later, 
bought a policy from another salesman 
on the steam of the unsuccessful first. 
He had not let his prospect buy.” 
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When A Farmer Buys FRUIT TREES That 
Is the TIME to Sell Him Policy 


I am going to talk about Caddo Coun- 
ty, Okla.—this condition may be like our 
rains this year, more local than general. 

There are more than 8,000 farm homes 
in Caddo and about seven tribes of In- 
dians who lease their farms, mostly for 
cash, to white farmers. There are quite 
a few who farm on a large scale having 
twelve or fourteen leases and _ share 
cropping, while others hire labor by day 
or month. In talking to a prospect to 
whom I sold a policy he told me he sold 
twelve new combines to wheat farmers in 
Caddo County this season. With the 
exempt Indian land I think Caddo Coun- 
ty is about fifth in assessed valuation. 
Recently thirty-five headquarters have 
been established in Caddo County for 
the new Federal sale conservation and 
domestic allotment program. The sign- 
up follows a series of open farm meet- 
ings attended by 2,290 farmers in the 
county, which forecasts participation by 
at least 80% of the eligible farmers. 

It has been said everything comes out 
of the ground—the farmer is the best 
spender in the world when he has money 
to spend. Last year in Oklahoma the 
A.A.A. released on the corn-hog pro- 
gram $3,397,201; and in Caddo County 
$100,345. 

Many Fruit Tree Buyers 

The reason I know the farmer has 
come back is that in the last few months 
a great many have bought several fruit 
trees, and I observe the planting of 
shrubbery and ornamental stock. That 
indicates to me a self-made prospective 


By L. A. Chaffin 


customer for life insurance. I don’t 
let many get away. 

I was interested in a man planting 
out pecan trees (they take a long time 
to produce). He was looking ahead, 
fixing things now so he will have money 
coming from pecans in his old age when 
he needs it. To such a man it is easy 
to reason that if he invests a few chick- 
ens, a little cream or a few dozen eggs 
each week now he will leave in this 
vale of tears fool-proof, friend-proof 
and promoter-proof a part of his estate 
as well as make his later years pleasant 
with income if all else fades away when 
he can no longer work his farm. 

Farmers are the most courageous peo- 
ple in America; they work all year and 
harvest in the Fall. Life insurance 
salesmen get discouraged if they do not 
get an app each week. Regrets are 
unnecessary if just a little foresight is 
used today. I find this county is getting 
more young brood mares and raising 
horses and mules to replace old smooth- 
mouthed worn-out animals. A _ great 
many farms have fireless cookers, wom- 
en belong to farm clubs and learn to 
can vegetables, beef and chicken, and 
are learning to live on what they raise 
and earn money from the sale of their 
products. Cream gets a good price, most 
farmers sell cream and feed the skimmed 
milk to calves, pigs, chickens and tur- 
keys, while some who milk a dozen or 
more cows sell whole milk by weight 
and test for butter fat. 

I know three brothers who are paying 


An Agent In Virginia Tobacco District 
Who Understands PUBLICITY 





T. Whitt Greer, Jr., Insuring Tobacco Farmer 


T. Whitt Greer, Jr., is a district agent 
of the Atlantic Life, who, working 
among clients largely interested in grow- 
ing tobacco, has spread life insurance 
doctrines over a pretty wide area. He 
uses billboards for the countryside; dis- 
play cards in shop and hotel windows, 
and buys advertising space in country 
papers. One such ad carried this cap- 
tion: 


To the Worried Men of America. 

Avoid investment worries by buying 

life insurance. 

An ad recently carried was headlined: 
“Modesty Forbids.” The ad then read: 
“One of our good friends stopped us 
on the street yesterday and asked: ‘Who 
writes all those little ads of yours?’ 
‘Modesty forbids,’ we replied. ‘But we 
do write something more important as 





Kansas City Life, Oklahoma City 





L. A. CHAFFIN 


for a good farm from chickens and eggs; 
they say people always have and always 
will eat chicken and eggs. 
Reared on a Farm 

I like to work among farmers for I 
was reared’ on a farm in Tennessee. 

Threats of drought have sent wheat 
prices soaring to $1.03 a bushel. In 


1927 $1,250,000 debt was incurred and not 
one of the semi-annual plants has been 
missed by the county. The County 
Treasurer tells me farmers are keepin 
taxes in good shape; he collected $54.- 
322 for June. 

Farmers in this county have started a 
clean-up, paint-up and fix-up campaign 
remodeling, and a look about the yards 
indicates some of the neatest, cleanest 
and most cheerful homes in the country, 

Several have put in their own water 
storage and private bath and plumbing, 
Storage will last four days for house 
and piped to all barns, dairy and hog 
and chicken houses would supply cattle 
four to five days. I notice the farms 
listed for sale are ones which were 
never very productive in good times, 

It seems to me insurance sales are 
a good barometer to business. Several 
in my locality can say a few years from 
now, “I own my life insurance; it’s 
money I’ve saved and it’s mine. The 
insurance company is just taking awful 
good care of it for me.” 

So I just keep on telling about ten 
people a day “the sooner you plan your 
future, the sooner your future will be.” 
I also say “life insurance is leak proof; 
it is proof against water, wind, hail, 
snow and heat. It will last for a life- 
time and cannot be beat.” 

I have found that most farmers got 
scared about 1930-31 because banks en- 
couraged them to cash out their policies; 
put money in the banks, but today the 
benefits are becoming so generally rec- 
ognized due to national publicity in mag- 
azines that more farm people than ever 
before are insuring, and it will be years 
before the saturation point in this busi- 
ness is reached for the increase in 
population and growing children will 
increase the volume. 

I talked to several farmers about the 
Social Security Act—Old Age pensions. 
They recognize that they have to live to 
60, that average age of death, and in 
order for 60% of the farmers to be 
unencumbered and live in comfort they 
must do something about old age them- 
selves. I sold sixty policies in June. 





far as you are concerned. Let us tell 
you about it some day.’” 

Greer has booths in a number of 
county fairs. When the American Le- 
gion circus was staged at Chase City, 
Va., where he formerly lived—his head- 
quarters now are in South Boston, Va.— 
his booth at that circus enrolled names 
of numerous prospects for life insurance. 
The booth was managed by two other 
Atlantic Life representatives at Chase 
City, Miss I. G. Norvell and Joseph 
Rockwell. What he wanted was pros- 
pects’ names and publicity. Callers at 
the booth filled out cards, and they were 
induced to sign in the hope that they 
would be among lucky ones winning 
prizes. Among other gifts distributed 
were attractive diaries. His name was 
announced to the audience four times 
during the evening and he used fifteen 
foot signs bearing his name and con- 
nection in conspicuous places, both in- 
side and outside the building. 

Writes Eleven Members of a Family 

This agent is successful. In one month 
he submitted 107 applications for $112,- 
500. He has averaged twenty-two calls 
a day during some periods. 

An achievement of which he is par- 
ticularly proud is that of writing eleven 
members of a single family in one day. 
It was when agents were making a spe- 
cial effort to honor the president of the 
company. The family he wrote was in 
Mecklenburg County, the assured John 
R. Thames, a merchant. Those insured 


were the merchant, his wife and nine 
children. 
year-old 


W. Wilson Thames, the 20- 
son, died before the policy 


was issued, but the claim was paid. 
Two days after he had been written 
and passed by the medical and under- 
writing divisions he died following catch- 
ing cold on a motor trip. 

In the first four years that he was 
with the company Mr. Greer paid for 
715 policies, an average of 179 annually, 
and totalling $1,037,287. 

A Favorite Line 

In his billboard and newspaper ad- 
vertising a favorite line of Mr. Greer’s 
in suggesting that insurance be bought 
is this: “Honestly it is the best policy.” 

An ad he ran with an especial appeal 
was headed: “When You Get to the 
End of Your Rope, Tie a Knot In It and 
Hang On.” Then came the text of the 
ad: “The rope of active business life 
ends along about Age 65. This is the 
place for the knot. The knot is an 
Atlantic Old Age Income Policy. It 
enables you to hang on.” 





Farmers As Prospects 
(Continued from Page 38) 

in their offices, all of them part-timers. 
These agents are in banks, schools and 
include farmers who work at life insur- 
ance mostly in the winter months. When 
the agency started three years ago It 
was from scratch. Messrs. Cormack 
and Gilmore pay for about $200,000 a 
year each. They figure the total insur- 
able population of De Kalb County to 
be 23,000 They wrote 407 policies last 
year and they confidently expect to in- 
crease that total considerably. 
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PERSISTENCY as Well as VOLUME 
Helped By CLUB 


By H. H. Steiner 


Secretary Connecticut Mutual 


The quality of new business offered 
to a life insurance company by an agent 
is of vital importance to his future in 
the life insurance business. I have 
been asked to tell readers of The Gold 
Book something about our company’s 
President’s Club which is a basis for 
determining at least to a large degree 
those agents who are doing a quality 





Blackstone Studios 


H. H. STEINER 


job both as to volume of business and as 
to its persistency. 

Membership in the President’s Club 
signifies a well-rounded job based largely 
on two factors; namely, production and 
conservation. In addition, membership 
in the club is of material value in that 
it assists members in the writing of new 
business. Particular emphasis is laid by 
the individual members on the fact that 
membership in the club entitles each 
member to have a suitably inscribed an- 
nouncement mailed from the home office 
to each policyholder whose business 
counted towards the agent’s qualifica- 
tion. Reaction on the part of policy- 
holders to these announcements is most 
favorable and quite a satisfactory amount 
of new insurance can be traced directly 
to the announcements. ’ 

A sizeable volume of quality busines 
is necessary for an agent if he expects 
to remain permanently in life insurance, 
but the fullest compensation comes only 
to those representatives whose business 
shows a high persistency rate. 

Definitions Described 

The terms “conservation” and “gain 
in insurance in force” are sometimes 
confusing to field representatives. Con- 
servation is the wide field of endeavor 
beginning with the proper selling of the 
proper contracts to the proper prospects 
—plus proper service after the policy 








has been written. all of which results 
in good termination rates. Gain in in- 
surance in force is the result of low 
termination rates plus good production. 
It is conceivable that we might have 
good conservation but a small or no gain 
in insurance in force due to a relatively 
small new production. It’s the duty of 
field representatives to concentrate their 
attention upon keeping termination rates 
on business already on the books at the 
lowest possible point and at the same 
time produce a sizeable volume of qual- 
ity new business. Net result will be a 
satisfactory gain of insurance in force. 


Terminations 


The great majority of the men and 
women on the firing line have done and 
are doing most excellent work in the 
conservation of the company’s business 
and more particularly in the reduction 
of the net termination rates. For the 
first four months of 1936 the termina- 
tion rate was reduced 20.4% compared 
with the first four months of 1935, and 
while the figures are not immediately 
available to date the writer is satisfied 


that the relative ratio continues as favor- 
able. 

Quality business is the business that 
pays the agent, the general agent and 
the home office. A large part of the 
compensation of our agents is contingent 
upon renewals and a satisfactory re- 
newal check each month is based in large 
part on low termination rates. 


Some Records 


Last year forty-six of the company’s 
agents qualified for the President’s Club 
and this year this number is increased to 
fifty-five, which represents approximate- 
ly a 20% gain. Many agents missed 
qualifying for the current President’s 
Club by very narrow margins and had 
more attention been given to the all- 
important subject of prevention of lapses 
the number of members this years would 
have been materially increased. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
total business written by members of 
the club in 1934, 93.9% was in force 
as of May 1, 1936, and of the business 
written by club members in 1935, 98% 
was still in force as of May 1, 1936. 
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We will purchase life insurance 
renewals on an equitable basis’ from 
agents of integrity who may be in need 
of immediate cash. 

Any agent who negotiates with us 
will be assured that his interest and 
that of the policyholder will be abso- 


Write or phone for appointment. 
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Renewal Purchase Co. 


565 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


PLaza 3-6505 





It will be of_interest to know that the 
President’s Club members averaged jn 
commissions $4,732.59. The average earn. 
ings were materially increased by the 
very excellent termination rates of the 
members. 

Five Connecticut Mutual agents, ¢ 
Anderberg and C. D. Allen, both of 
the Louis J. Fohr agency, Chicago; R 
H. Beal of the E. F. White agency 
Dallas; J. F. Bodle of the T. L. Black 
agency, Philadelphia, and R. K, Patton 
of the R. N, Waddell agency, Pittsburgh 
had a perfect record so far as lapses 
were concerned on the business writ- 
ten in 1934 and 1935. These five repre. 
sentatives of the Connecticut Mutual had 
exposed to lapse under the rule of the 
President’s Club 292 policies for $1,199, 
600 and not a case lapsed. 

Length of Service 

One of the most interesting things in 
connection with the President’s Club js 
the length of service of the members 
qualifying this year. The average length 
of service of the entire group was a 
little over ten years. The distribution 
by period of service follows: 


Under OE FO is nienanecwecécwsege 14 
Five to MINE YORE. .000ccscinescrivness 14 
Ten to nineteen years............... 24 
Twenty years and over............. 3 

_ RO 55 


In the table above it is significant 
that almost half of the total member- 
ship in the club is in the group ranging 
from ten to nineteen years in service, 
indicating that as our agents increase 
in length of service, they appreciate 
more the value of conservation and its 
resultant bearing on their renewal 
checks. 

Composite Member 

_ In studying the statistics of the group 
it is interesting to give a picture of the 
average member of the President’s Club: 
A man or woman who has been in the 
business for ten years; who received 
in commissions $4,732.59; who paid for 
thirty-seven and one-half policies in 1934 
for $182,887, of which thirty-four policies 
for $171,684 were still in force on May 
1, 1936, and who paid for forty-four lives 
for $225,121 in 1935, of which forty-two 
and one-half policies for $220,525 were 
still in force on May 1, 1936. In other 
words, this average member of the Pres- 
ident’s Club had in force 91.1% of his 
1935 business by number of policies and 
93.9% in volume and 96.4% of his 1935 
business by number of policies and 98% 
by volume. 





Naval Academy 


(Continued from Page 82) 


insurance as their sole form of invest- 
ment just as many professional men in 
civil life do. Naval officers have always 
been ‘insurance conscious.’ It is hoped 
that this course will add something of 
knowledge and discrimination to that 
consciousness. 
Study Theory of Investments 

“To complete the picture the course 
then deals with the general theory of 
investments, the differentiation of invest- 
ment from speculation, the nature and 
characteristics of bonds and of stocks, 
the proper place for each in a well bal- 
anced investment program, the dangers 
of unseasoned securities, the advantages 
of marketability and diversification, and 
a little on the business cycle, which ap- 
pears to be still with us, and its effect 
on a well considered and conservative 
investment policy. In this part of the 
course the Academy has again been for- 
tunate in obtaining the help and coopera- 
tion of several well-known New York 
investment counselors. 
_ “All that is hoped for from this course 
is that it may result in putting the feet 
of at least a few of our graduates on 
the path leading to a well ordered and 
successful program of personal finance 
and that for the rest enough may be 
effective to aid them in avoiding some of 
the worst and most disastrous financial 
pitfalls which lie in the way of the 
unwary.” 
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An Agency built on the principles of individual- 
zed service to the Agent, the Policyholder, and the 
Beneficiary. 


MUTUAL HELPFULNESS 


For Over Fifty Years an Agency for 
the "CAREER UNDERWRITER" 


THE 
WM. F. ATKINSON 
AGENCY 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
16 Court Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
R. L. HERSHEY Field Supervisor 
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Insurance Specialists 


Frank A. Berthold Co. 


120 Broadway 
New York 


TELEPHONE: RECTOR 2-4366-4367 


























ARE THEY MAKING ANY MONEY ? 


That's the measure of progress at — 


Fourteen Forty Broadway. 


$5,000.00 A YEAR! 


That's the way four men added to our 
agency this year measure up. All are 
averaging $5,000.00 a year in earnings. 
And—the four were all we added. 


FOURTEEN FORTY BROADWAY 


Home of 


HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK 





HARRY JACOBY AGENCY, INC. 
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Is Put on 
the SPOT 


By Felix U. Levy 
Penn Mutual Life, New York 


This is a selling story with a moral; 
and, inasmuch as it happened to me and 
helped me close a substantial piece of 
business and because I have since made 
it part of my own sales kit, I am going 
to pass it on to readers of The Gold 
Book. 

In the summer of 1935 I sold a friend 
of mine, a successful young attorney, 
enough life insurance to provide an ade- 
quate monthly income for his wife and 
young daughter for life. 

I knew his practice was definitely bet- 
ter this year than last and it seemed 
to me that the next step in his program 






Felix Levy, author of this article, 
led the Penn Mutual Life last year. 
He is with the Ralph G. Engelsman 
agency, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. He showed a flair for life in- 
surance almost as soon as he entered 
the business, and his volume has been 
consistently large year after year. 








should be a determined move toward his 
own retirement. When I broached this, 
however, he said that while he thought 
the idea was sound he couldn’t possibly 
handle it, and besides, he had turned all 
insurance matters over to his wife, and 
if I was foolish enough to try to talk 
to her it was all right with him but 
there wasn’t a chance. 


Selling Talk Interrupted 


I made an appointment and dropped 
in at their home a few evenings later 
and was courteously if not enthusiastic- 
ally received. I started in with him 


Sell Gold Miners In Frozen North 


Dog teams for trans- 
portation in selling insurance in the gold 
rine section of northern Ontario. The 
picture on this page shows Wilfrid 
Brown, agent of the Metropolitan Life, 
with A. J. Brown, agency sales instruc- 
tor, while the latter was visiting him at 
Timmons, Ont., in which section the 
former operates. 

Winter at Timmons sets in about the 
middle of October and sometimes lasts 
until the middle of May. 

Wilfrid Brown’s debit covers from fif- 
teen to twenty miles of territory. The 
wind sometimes blows forty miles an 
hour. As important as his rate book is 
shoes. 


are necessary 


Wilfrid Brown’s dog and snow 





A. J. Brown and Wilfrid Brown on 


It is quite remarkable that despite the 
difficulties in getting around the Tim- 
mons territory that district on an aver- 
age per man basis is the district leading 
Canada for the Metropolitan Life in all- 
around performance. It is at the top 
both in Ordinary net gain and in Indus- 
trial increase. 

While the gold miners have steady 
work at relatively good wages their 
occupation limits them to special class 
and substandard policies at a $2,000 min- 
imum. In the district are twenty-four 
agents, eleven of whom are at points 
so detached that they can only report 
to the district office three times a year. 

Leopold Denomme is manager of the 
Timmons district. 






















the way to an interview 






for 1936 compared to 1935. 














where I had lert ott and launched my- 
self in to the organized sales talk I 
use on Ketirement Income, talking di- 
rectly to him. I stressed the importance 
of the investment angle as well as point- 
ing out how part of the fund could be 
used as an Educational Endowment for 
the infant daughter. 

At the conclusion of my talk, my law- 
yer friend said: “It’s a fine idea, but I 
don’t know whether it is good enough 
to act on in the light of several objec- 
tions which I have in mind. [I'll tell 
you what I am going to do. You know 
in my religion, before we canonize a 
person we usually send somebody out, 
generally a priest, to find out all the 
unfavorable aspects of his or her char- 
acter. The individual who is sent out 
on this mission is known as the Devil’s 
Advocate and if, in spite of the report 
brought in, the character of the proposed 
saint can successfully stand up, then the 
canonization procedure is continued. 

“I am going to be the Devil’s Advo- 


i lnemenenetinitent 


DETROIT 


is one of the most prosperous cities in America today. It 
affords an unusual opportunity for outstanding men to engage 
in the life insurance business. 


As of August 1 we enjoyed first position among the Agencies 
of our Company in Greatest Gain in Paid Life Insurance 


George E. Lackey and Associates 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 
National Bank Building 
DETROIT 


Serving Detroiters since 1855 










cate in reference to your plan for me” 
Half Hour Grilling 

For the next half hour I was syb- 
jected to as exhaustive a grilling as | 
have ever experienced in my ten years 
in the insurance business. He brought 
up every objection he could think of, his 
wife maintaining an unbroken silence 
throughout our conversation. When he 
was through I said, “Now I have an- 
swered all the objections you had in 
mind, here are a couple you may have 
overlooked.” 

I deliberately, of my own _ volition, 
brought up two or three more which 
I thought might occur to him later on. 

“Now against all these unfavorable ar- 
guments,” I said, “consider these three 
things: 

1. You will be able to guarantee your- 
self retirement at Age 65 should 
you desire. 

2. Should anything happen to your 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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Our Service Department will 
| help you analyze your client’s 
needs and assist you in 


underwriting problems. 


SAMUEL KARSCH AGENCY 


of 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Social Security Plus Life Insurance Equals 


National Security 
(Continued from Page 22) 


estate will receive an amount equal to 
314% of the total wages he received in 
an employment covered by the Act from 
January 1, 1937, until the date of death, 
disregarding in this total any wages re- 
ceived in excess of $3,000 in any one 
year. For example, if an employe work- 
ed continuously from January 1, 1937, at 
the annual wage rates indicated in the 
table which follows, the amount that 
yould be payable to his estate upon his 
death is appropriately indicated : 

Will a prospect earning $2,000 per year, 
or roughly $40 per week, planning to 
build an insurance estate of say $7,000 
for the benefit of his wife and two chil- 


Constant annual 
salary from 
January 1, 1937, 
to date of death 
$2,000 
$3,000 or MOTE........ eee eee ceeeee 


dren, change his plans because the Social 
Security Act, during the next twenty 
years, will provide a death benefit to his 
estate which will average about $700? 1 
think the answer is obvious; he will 
probably decide to raise his estate to 
$7,700. Similarly, will a $5,000 a year 
employe alter his insurance plans be- 
cause during the next twenty years the 
Social Security Act will provide a death 
benefit that will average about $1,000, 
when he is planning an insurance estate 
of $20,000 ? 

I submit that no agent, after reviewing 
this part of the Act until he is thor- 
oughly familiar with it, and after telling 
his prospect or policyholder the facts as 
they relate to his or her case, will find 
that the death benefits contemplated un- 
der the Social Security Act will prove to 
be real competition to him in his every- 
day work in the life insurance business. 

Monthly Old Age Benefit 

The last important benefit included in 
this section of the Act is the monthly old 
age benefit to be provided at age 65 to 
qualified individuals. In order to become 
a qualified individual, the employe must 
have earned at least $2,000 after January 
1, 1937, and before age 65; he must have 
reached his 65th birthday; he must not 
be holding a job in a classification in- 
cluded in the Act; and finally, he must 
have received wages in at least one day 
in each of five calendar years after Jan- 
ary 1, 1937. In simpler terms, the 
monthly benefits will not start until the 
employe reaches his 65th birthday. If 
any prospect or policyholder included in 
the Act wants to have a retirement in- 
come earlier he must provide it himself 
since if he retires at say, age 58, he will 
have to wait seven years for the Federal 
old age benefit to commence. Moreover, 
he must give up his job in order to have 
the Federal old age benefit commence. 
Finally, if he reached his 61st birthday 
on or before December 31, 1936, he will 
not be under the Act for one day in each 
of five calendar years before age 65 and 
thus cannot qualify. Another class of 
employes thus remains in the unprovided 
‘or group of prospects. 

Having given so much consideration to 
ariving at the group of employes who 
will receive monthly old age benefits 
under the Social Security Act, let us 
onde the amounts that are contem- 
Plated. The table which follows shows 
or some representative examples the 
monthly Federal old age benefits that 
= be payable at age 65 on the assump- 
ion that the employe will work contin- 


uously from January 1, 1937, until age 65 
at the monthly wage rates indicated: 
Average Monthly Wage or 
Salary Maintained Until 


Ageon Age 65 

January $250 

1,1937 $100 $150 $200 or more 
60 $17.50 $20.00 $22.50 $25.00 
55 22.50 27.50 32.50 37.50 
50 27.50 35.00 42.50 50.00 
45 3250 4250 5125 56.25 
40 37.50 50.00 56.25 62.50 
35 42.50 53.75 61.25 68.75 
30 47.50 57.50 66.50 75.00 
25 $1.25 6125 7125 81.25 


Will Want U. S. Benefits Supplemented 
By Individual Insurance 

No employe, regardless of his salary, 
who is over age 45 today, will ever get 
more than $56.25 per month at age 65 
under the Social Security Act. The 
younger employes and the employes in 
the lower income bracket will ultimately 


Amount to be paid to employe’s 
estate if death occurs on 
January Ist of 


1940 1945 1950 1955 
$105 $280 $ 455 $ 630 
$210 $560 $ 910 $1,260 
$315 $840 $1,365 $1,890 


receive substantial incomes as compared 
to their average wages. But will a $5,000 
or $10,000 a year executive or department 
head who is today age 45 be satisfied 
with a pension at age 65 of $13 per 
week ? 

It is apparent that even among those 
employes who are covered under the 
Act, there will be groups who will need 
and will want to supplement the contem- 
plated benefits by means of individual 
retirement annuities or retirement in- 
come policies. 

Modern Agent Will Know Road 


to Follow 
I have deliberately refrained from giv- 


ing examples as to just what kind of 
policies the agent should sell, how much 
the prospect will need, and how it should 
be fitted in with the Social Security Act 
because I feel that the modern life in- 
surance agent, trained in planning insur- 
ance programs, insurance estates and re- 
tirement programs, will see the road he 
is to follow. Heretofore, the trained life 
underwriter, alone or in cooperation with 
his agency assistants and associates, has 
analyzed the existing insurance and an- 
nuity program of a policyholder or pros- 
pect and has thereupon arrived at a 
recommended plan to complete the p:c- 
ture. In doing this, he has also taken 
into account whatever the prospect had 
in the form of a house, mortgage, stocks, 
bonds, bank accounts and so forth. He 
then used his sales ability to sell the 
prospect on how to fit the necessary ad- 
ditional protection into his budget. From 
now on, this same underwriter, in addi- 
tion to considering the prospect’s exist- 
ing insurance and investments, will take 
account of whether or not the prospect 
is covered under the Social Security Act, 
and if he is, will take account of the 
benefits provided thereunder. The un- 
derwriter with a thorough knowledge of 
the Act will be welcomed by the aver- 
age man who has not the time or ability 
to analyze what the Act means for him. 
No better sales approach can be found 
than, “Mr. Prospect, do you know how 
the new Social Security Act will affect 
you? I can show you in a few min- 
utes... .” 
Group Prospects Will Increase 

Up to this point I have limited myself 
to individual insurance and annuities 
since it must be appreciated that the 
majority of agents are much more con- 
cerned with that branch of a life insur- 
ance company’s product. However, the 
story with respect to the various forms 
of Group Insurance is even more replete 
with opportunities. Many compan‘es, 
excluded from the provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act, will become better 
prospects than ever for all forms of 
Group Insurance. These organizations 
will not be required to pay any taxes 
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selected this Hotel as their meeting place, 
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and may wish to give their employes 
security equal to that in the firm next 
door covered under the Act. They may 
consider increasing their wage schedules 
in order that their employe will be able 
to go out into the insurance market and 
buy life insurance and annuity contracts 
that will in some measure at least dupli- 
cate the benefits under the Act. 

Probably, they will prefer to follow 
the simpler and sounder procedure open 
through Group Insurance. By Group 
Life Insurance the employe’s family can 
be protected in event of his death with 
an amount of insurance, say, equal to 
one year’s salary. By Group Accident 
and Health Insurance, the employe will 
receive two-thirds of his pay up to $40 
per week while he is disabled due to 
sickness or non-occupational accident. 
By Group Hospitalization, the employe’s 
hospital bills can be defrayed should his 
disability require hospital care. By 
Group Accidental Death and Dismember- 
ment, the employe’s insurance can be 
doubled in case of an accidental death 
or a single payment of an amount equal 
to a year’s or one-half year’s pay will be 
made for an accidental loss of limb or 
eyesight. Finally by Group Annuities, 
the employe will be guaranteed a month- 
ly life pension upon retirement. 

If such a concern had been included 
under the Social Security Act, it and its 
employes would have had to pay, ulti- 
mately, taxes of 9% or 10% of wages. 
The entire Group Insurance Complete 
Protection Plan set forth in the preced- 
ing paragraph can be purchased from a 
Group-writing insurance company for 
about 11% of payroll. 


Hazards Which May Cut Off the 
Pay Envelope 


Moreover, even if the company is in- 
cluded in the Social Security Act, an 
employe of the company will still be sub- 
ject to the many hazards that cut off the 
pay envelope. He may become ill, have 
an accident, have to go to a hospital, 
suffer an accidental dismemberment that 
will leave him disabled, or die leaving 
little or no insurance. The need for 
Group Life Insurance, Group Accident 
and Health Insurance, Group Hospitali- 
zation and Group Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment Insurance continues to 
exist. Employes and employers will be- 
come more and more conscious of the 
security idea, the necessity for “protec- 
tion and continuation of the pay en- 
velope.” 

Finally, we have seen that for many 
classes of employes included under the 
Social Security Act the monthly old age 
benefits are admittedly inadequate. Em- 
ployes now 60 and over will not be eli- 
gible for any income; the employes 
earning more than $3,000 per year will, 
in proportion to their salaries, reccive 
negligible pensions, and practically all 
employes over Age 40 or 45 will receive 
inadequate pensions. Group Annuities, 
through Supplemental Retirement Pen- 
sion Plans, produce a necessary and eco- 
nomical solution. These plans, many of 
which have already been adopted by out- 
standing employers of the nation, have 
been most enthusiastically received by 
the employes. In most contributory 
plans over 95% of the employes have 
voluntarily chosen to contribute from 
2% of their pay and up, which with the 
employer’s contributions will at retire- 
ment provide annuity incomes to supple- 
ment and augment the benefits contem- 
plated under the Social Security Act. 


Importance of Agent Emphasized 


In conclusion, it becomes more and 
more evident after analyzing the security 
needs of the nation and the extent to 
which these needs are met by the Social 
Security Act that the life insurance 
agent still is and always will be the most 
important single factor in the develop- 
ment of national security for all, a se- 
curity that will be independent of chang- 
ing political horizons and congressional 
amendments. The alert life underwriter 
will not wait to pick up these opportu- 
nities, but will start forward to catch 
them “on the fly” for the ultimate bene- 
fit of the agents, the life insurance busi- 
ness, and the citizens of the United 
States. 
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Sound 
and Dependable 


Protecting industry, business 
and individuals against finan- 
cial loss, these Companies 
have paid more than 
$150,000,000.00 to policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. 


Involving more than two mil- 
lion individual claim and other 
payments, these figures are 
important in that they dem- 
onstrate the soundness and 
dependability of Continental 


as an institution. 


Protection, proven by past 
performance, is offered in 
practically all forms of Life 


insurance. 
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CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
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Insurance Table Talk 
Put Me In the Business 


By Agnes G. Shannon 
Berkshire Life, Albany 


Having four brothers and a husband 
in the life insurance business, associat- 
ing with them and their life insurance 
friends, one is apt to grow life insurance 
conscious. I certainly did. The topic of 
conversation when life men foregather 
is more or less mysterious to the lay 
person with such expressions flying about 
as 20 Pay Life, Life Retirement and 
what have you. For years prior to 
June, 1931, insurance and its technique 
and how it is sold cropped up at our 
breakfast, lunch and dinner table. It 
is still cropping up. 

Then there are those bulletins from 
the agency. They interested me, too. 
I would notice when certain men were 
doing a wonderful job, and, incidentally, 
it did not slip by me when my husband 
was not doing so well, especially during 
those times “when a man is in a slump.” 
I tried to cheer him up on those occa- 
sions, probably did more damage than 
good, but my comments were noticed by 
some of our associates, and if I criticised 
they had an answer or an alibi ready. 
A crushing query was this: “If you 
think it is so easy why don’t you try 
it yourself?” 

Becomes an Agent 

After a few months of this treatment 
I thought I should practice what I was 
preaching; and so, burning my bridges, 
I applied for an agency contract. I 
went to work in June, 1931; determined 


to learn all I could about the _ busi- 
ness; and began by finding out all 
about the 20 Pay Life. That struck 


me as a particularly good contract and 
one which I could sell. Pretty soon I 
was seeing women friends, clerks, ste- 


nographers, other workers, and, sur- 
prisingly for a beginner, I was able 
to produce business for the first few 


weeks. 

That experience also taught me the 
value of consecutive weekly production. 
I continued specializing on 20 Pay Life 
—talked little else—because I had not 
familiarized myself with the other forms. 
At the end of the first year I was in 
receipt of congratulations not only from 
my associates in Albany but from the 
home office. As I wanted to keep on 
with continuous production I got busy 
learning about all the contracts. 

Has Led Company on Number of Apps 

During the years which followed 1 
have been a consecutive member of the 
Rhodes Club and have many times led 
the agency and the company on number 
of applications obtained in a week. Writ- 
ing one application a week does not 
seem to require special effort on my 
part, but that’s my goal as I notice 
that in reaching it volume and commis- 
sions take care of themselves. Sending 
in that weekly application is as much 
a part of my routine as giving the daily 
order for meat and groceries. If the 
app is not forthcoming by Thursday I 
put other duties aside and go out and 
get it. It stimulates me to reach this 
goal. 

Sales talks must be interesting. I try 
to make them constantly more inter- 
esting. The human interest appeal leaves 
the one made through mathematical cal- 
culations far in the rear. I don’t use 
the expression “sales talk.” My term 
is “sales conversation.” It is not diffi- 
cult to show what life insurance or annu- 
ities will do for the prospect. Prospects 
are interested in insurance objectives; 
not in the price. 

I attend all agency meetings and enjoy 
them. They help my production sched- 
ule. I do not expect to set the world 


of insurance production: on fire, but I 
am i 


proud that my income compares 











Photo by W. L. Hadley | 
AGNES G. SHANNON 


favorably with that of the better paid | 
professional women. It is also a thrill | 
to be in competition with my husband 
who has been a consecutive member of 
the Rhodes Club since its inception. 

As I am successful, enthusiastic about 
my calling, am having a lot of fun, and 
am so directly associated with persons 
having similar interests and who have 
an interest in me I am happy. 





Making the Future Secure | 


T When the Life 








Attractive territory 








ADDRESS 


Lee J. Dougherty, 


President 


GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 


Insurance salesman sells 
Guaranty Life Insurance he has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he is not only providing 
security for his clients but is building a con- 
tinuing income in the future for himself. | 


agency contracts are available to men who 
intend to make Life Insurance a career. 


— 





Different 


Strength — The combined 
capital, surplus and cop. 
tingency reserve represent 
48.1% of total assets, Fo, 
each dollar of liabilities 
there is $1.93 of assets, 


Sales Helps — Newspaper 
advertising; unusual leads 
exceptional publicity; 4 
prospecting system that 
eliminates “suspects.” Per. 
sonalized home office ¢o. 
operation. 


Policies—Whole Life; Lim. 
ited Pay Life; Endow. 
ments; Modified _ Life: 
Term; Juvenile (from 
birth); Family Income; Re. 
tirement Annuities; Salary 
Deduction; Wholesale and 
Group. All participating, 
Non-Medical or Medical, 
Standard or Substandard. 


Contracts — Direct Agen- 
cy, or General Agency 
contracts with the home 
office. Liberal commissions. 


If interested write— 








|The 


UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 


and 


opportunities 
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Robert O. Bickel of the Cedar Rapids 
agency, National Life of Vermont, has 
become a travel guide to the beauty spots 
of lowa with a series of blotters, called 
“Little Journeys,” giving descriptions of 
how to get to places he has visited on 
his canoe travels. He has covered over 
4 thousand miles of Iowa rivers in his 
canoe and made a moving picture of his 





Sends Out Canoe Trip Blotters 


LITTLE JOURNEYS 
Pictured Rocks of the Maquoketa River 
Here are Directions for Reaching this Beautiful Pictured Rock Section 


- FOR FULL ENJOYMENT OF LEISURE COMPLETE YOUR LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITY PROGRAM 


trips which he often shows. After seeing 
the picture people frequently ask, “How 
do you get there?” and the set of blot- 
ters now gives the answer. They con- 
tain full directions for reaching these 
spots from Des Moines. The photographs 
are his own. 

For some years Mr. Bickel has put out 
novel Christmas cards. He is a C. L. U. 


W. H. Burns—$7,000,000 Producer 


(Continued from Page 62) 


distinct types of cases for personal life 
insurance. 

“First, the man without an estate, 
where the life insurance constitutes the 
entire estate. 

“Second, the man with an average- 
sized estate, resulting from accumulation 
of savings from a substantial salary or 
from an interest in an average-sized 
business. 

“Third, the large estate of a wealthy 
man. 

Need Illustrations 

“It is well to keep clearly in mind the 
three types of cases, while at the same 
time recognizing the very important fact 
that there are only three needs for 
personal life insurance, excluding be- 
quest insurance. They are clean-up, back- 
log and investment feature. 

“At this point I wish to say that three 
needs apply to each type of case. 

“Let us illustrate with Case No. 1. 
Say a man without an estate carries 
only $10,000 of life insurance. You can 
readily see that in this case it will take 
approximately $1,000 to clean up, leaving 
a balance of $9,000 life insurance as a 
backlog which will only produce approx- 
imately $30 a month, which is supposed- 
ly to replace the income which will be 
eliminated by the provider. If the buyer 
clearly understands the picture he wiil 
immediately recognize how inadequate is 
the $30 a month as backlog and catch 
the very important point that it must be 
suDstantially increased. The sale in this 
case is built around entirely increased 
backlog to produce more income. 

“The three needs will also apply to 
Cases 2 and 3, only the clean up must be 
substantially larger in view of taxation 
and administration cost in connection 


with the settlement of the general estate 
as well as a backlog should be substan- 
tially larger in view of the fluctuating 
values of a general estate and the possi- 
bility of it becoming non-income produc- 
ing, following settlement of the general 
estate. 

“In discussing Cases No. 2 and 3 it is 
lesirable to have a clear picture of what 
constitutes a general estate. Most es- 
‘ates are smaller in their forms, varying 
cnly in size and quality, being composed 


of stocks, bonds, real estate and an in- 
terest in the business which can be 
either an open or close corporation. 
However, the value of the estate is based 
only on its market value and no one can 
accurately predetermine its value. 
Hence, the backlog arrangement is the 
only stabilizer known to modern 
finance.” 


An Introductory Talk 


An introductory talk which has been 
used by Mr. Burns is this: 

“T would like to give you a picture of 
my work so that you can determine 
from it the extent of your interest, if 
any. Representing the leading life in- 
surance companies is only one feature of 
my services. The most important is a 
plan which I recently perfected that 
deals with the proper distribution of life 
insurance which in its arrangement will 
stabilize your estate. Frankly, in order 
to save you time, I would like to design 
my plan dealing with your situation; 
when it is completed, you can take it or 
leave it. The plan will be of real in- 
terest to you, if for no other reason 
than for the matter of comparison with 
any plan you might have in mind. Cer- 
tain information is necessary in order to 
design a plan and the accuracy of the 
plan will depend upon the accuracy of 
your information.” 

At this point Mr. Burns secures the 
family picture, approximate value of the 
estate and the business interest, and es- 
pecially the amount of life insurance. 

Incidentally, if the prospect is reluctant 
to give the facts Mr. Burns may call 
attention to the fact that in case of 
death it would not be difficult to find out 
all the details of the estate, “especially 
your mistakes.” 

Mr. Burns closes a considerable per- 
centage of his estate talks on the second 
interview, but he is not one of those 
agents who decide to drop the prospect 
and seek new fields if he does not land 
on a third interview. One recent case 
where a man stalled for a year found 
the prospect talking pessimistically about 
the condition of the country, the pros- 
pects of inflation, uncertainties of the 
business situation. 

“What have conditions of the country 
got to do with you?” queried Mr. Burns 
impatiently. “Your own personal prob- 
lem is your immediate need. Fix that 
up before you worry about the country. 
Arrange your estate. Make yourself 
secure. After that is done you can 
worry about the state of the nation.” 

He is a constant prospector. Every 
month he mails out documents having to 
do with estates and taxations. 
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Opportunities Afforded To 
Men of Ability 


THE COLONIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF AMERICA 
Home Office: Jersey City, New Jersey 
Operating in New Jersey, New York, 


Pennsylvania and Connecticut. 


39 YEARS 
Of Satisfactory Service to the Public. 


“_— 4 Good Company to Represent— 





— Represent A Good Company —” 
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A FRIENDLY COMPANY 


"What kind of a company is it?" is a question 
often asked about any company. Fidelity is rather 
proud of its answer. 


Founded in 1878, Fidelity has come through 
wars, pestilence and depressions. Its insurance in 
force, $356,720,129, measures it as larger than 
ninety per cent. of the companies operating in the 
United States and its assets of $106,647,672 and 
surplus of $6,763,449 rank it, in financial resources, 
among companies many years its senior in age. 


It operates on a 3% reserve basis, full level 
net premium, in thirty-nine states, including New 
York and Massachusetts. Fidelity is a friendly 
company. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 
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INSURANCE AGENTS’ WIVES TAKE KEEN INTEREST IN THEIR WORK 





Why I Am Glad My Husband 


Is An Insurance Man 


By Laura Wood Nickell 


(Editor's Note: H. Kennedy Nickell, 
husband of Laura |Vood Nickell, is one 
of the leading agents of the Connecticut 
General. He is with the Haviland general 
agency, Chicago.) 

I am glad that you ask “reasons” of 
wives for the “whys” of insurance hus- 
bands because the results of “our” in- 
surance connections have been so happy. 

It is a pleasure to be able to speak 
up for the desirabilities and benefits of 
a business that has so recently developed 
into a profession, out of the bitter ashes 
of “when all else fails turn to real es- 
tate and insurance!” 

It has fairly leaped from one extreme 
to the other. 

When the depression shadows loomed 
blackest and businesses of all kinds tot- 
tered so dangerously, Mr. Nickell de- 
cided to take a long contemplated step— 
to enter the insurance business. 

It has proven a boon of increasing 
proportions 

Inspiration in Work 

To be able to go out into the “field” 
and by your own efforts to produce 
business, offers a distinct advantage over 
having to wait for it to come iw yuu. 

The meeting of people, various and 
sundry, is an interesting and valuable 
experience, and quite an education in 
self direction, self control and time con- 
trol. 

It is a healthful profession and one 
that contains the stimulation of fresh 
surprises, just as in a round of bridge, 
when the game goes against one, the 
very next deal may turn the tide from 
failure to success. It is a revealing pur- 
suit, for character is not more clearly 
spotlighted than when finances are in- 
volved. } 

Again, and more important still, is the 
service element involved. Your agent 
has a place beside your family doctor, 
because by intelligent programming he 
can turn the stocks and bonds of doubt 
into the security of an assured annuity, 
or some such desired form; thereby cur- 
ing the fears of an old age of want or 
the rigors of dependency. 

IT know an overworked nerve specialist 
who says that if he had $5.000 to offer 
each patient he could cure 98% of them. 
What he needs is a good insurance agent 
as a senior associate! The dector could 
then have more time for rolf: because 
to establish one’s financial security is 
a long step toward establishing sound 
health. 

The insurance profession has its tense 
moments and its discouragements, but so 
has life in any guise and the opportuni- 
ties offered are challenging and unnum- 
bered. 


(Another insurance wife tells her 
story on page 120) 





Power of Institutions 


(Continued from Page 84) 


transformed. But new circumstances will 
demand new institutions. 

As none of the indictments against the 
dead or dying institutions can be charged 
against life insurance the latter is an 
institution which will continue to flour- 
ish; and as nothing is in sight to take 
the place of life insurance its popularity 
of today is sure to continue for many 
generations to come. 
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This 86-year old Company, interna- 
tionally known, is now making definite 
plans for expansion in an agency build- 
ing program. 





Name and tradition combined with 
| the progressive, forward-looking policy 
of the United States Life offer unique 
opportunities. 





ify, we have territories available in Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and IIli- 
nois for General Agents. 


| 
To Life Underwriters who can qual- 
| 


Write to 





| IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


~« Opportunity . 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Established 1850 
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101 Fifth ities New York 















































Team Work In the Home 
Is Reflected In Business 


By Madalyn Allen 


(The author is the wife of Thomas Pp 
Allen, a successful producer of the Mas. 
sachusetts Mutual Life. They live in 
IVesthampton Beach, N. Y. Mr. Allen is 
with the Gibson Lewis general agency at 
Huntington, L. I.) 

As the wife of a life insurance pro. 
ducer I believe I am becoming as welj 
versed on the subject as my husband, 
He never fails to discuss with me how 
he has advised in each case. Each new 
application holds a life story of some 
individual, family or business. 

To me the outstanding points of hu. 
man interest and the wonderful work 
that life insurance accomplishes are 
these: 

Teaching of thrift through system. 
atic saving. 

Protection for oneself through dis- 
ability or old age. 

Protection for loved ones in case 
of premature death. 

Whenever I think of systematic say- 
ing it brings to my mind the young boy 
to whom my husband sold a 20- Year 
Endowment, starting him saving $] 
weekly. When the boy paid the first 
premium my husband brought home 
twelve worn hard-earned dollars which 
had been systematically put aside for 
this payment. 


Family Conference 


Perhaps the only disagreeable duty 
associated with life insurance selling is 
the settlement of a death claim. How- 
ever, a keen appreciation of the benevo- 
lent work accomplished offsets the un- 
pleasantness connected with it. 

Our household is run on the familiar 
“fifty-fifty basis.” Everything that we 
do, either business or social, is discussed 
pro and con until an equitable under- 
standing is reached. Frankly, I ques- 
tion just how well my husband would 
do if he could not counsel with me. He 
always brings to me any case of impor- 
tance, explaining to me his manner of 
approach and his solution to the prob- 
lem. If I believe that it is a good one 
I tell him so, likewise if I do not see 
the wisdom of his planning I am not 
reticent in telling him. 

do not see why there should be 
opposition to buying of life insurance. 
It is the best property the average man 
can buy and, yet, the poor life insur- 
ance man is often looked upon as some 
sort of necessary evil to be tolerated, 
but not appreciated. When anyone says, 
“Mrs. Allen, what business is your hus- 
band in?” and I reply, “The life insur- 
ance busitiess,” their answer is a very 
subdued “Oh” with a strange note ol 
dejectedness. Convention has built @ 
wall of misunderstanding between the 
insurance ‘nan and the buying public 
There are exceptions. Many of them 
After a man is sold he is always proud 
of the insurance he carries and if the 
agent knows his business the man will 
realize and appreciate its adequate pre 
visions and its protection against the 
inevitable “rainy day” and the uncertait- 
ty of old age. 


Wives Can Help Break Down 
Opposition Walls 


The increased amount of insurance 
periodicals, educational facilities and the 
advertising of the insurance compamis 
all help to break down the wall. 

We wives must do our part to break 
down the wall of prejudice. We must 
point out to our business and social 
associates just what life insurance ©! 
and will do. 
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THOUGHTS AT THIRTY-NINE 





Travelers Ad That Won A Gold Medal 


From Advertising Magazine 


Life insurance advertising won high 
praise from the experts and additional 
notice from the general public during 
the last year. One life insurance mes- 
sage, published by the Travelers in the 
Saturday Evening Post, under the title 
“Thoughts at Thirty-nine,” won a gold 
medal in the Advertising & Selling Mag- 
azine’s contest. It was the musings of 
a man on his thirty-ninth birthday who 
is old enough to know he will never be 
rich, but his insurance program promises 
peace of mind and future security. 

Surveys of advertising made by pro- 
fessional firms who send representatives 
to typical homes throughout the coun- 
try in order to ask the family about 
ads they remember from the magazines 
they read indicate that insurance ads 
are more noticed than the average. On 
the rating surveys prepared by these 
agencies it was found that several in- 
surance companies ranked among the 
advertising leaders in reader interest. 

There are now about a score of life 
insurance companies doing national ad- 
vertising. The insurance advertising is 
dignified, and in the main is institutional, 
stressing the fundamental ideas of insur- 
ance protection. Frequently this adver- 
tising is not intended to produce direct 
sales, but The Gold Book has been in- 
formed of many interesting incidents in 
the field which show the value of this 
advertising in affecting the public re- 
ceptiveness. Some of these stories are 
told elsewhere on this page. 

Tremendous Reader Appeal 

Among the advertisements which have 
attracted unusually wide and favorable 
attention this year is the series of the 
New York Life in which masterpieces 
in colors are reproduced. They are 
photographed for the company in mu- 
seums and galleries and have been com- 
mented upon in wide circles because of 
this novel, dignified and artistic method 
of telling the insurance story. One of 
the paintings reproduced is Winslow 
Homer’s “All’s Well.” The Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts gave special permis- 
sion to have it cleaned and varnished 
and one of the leading color photogra- 
phers was sent to that city with a re- 
cently perfected photographic equipment. 

When the pictures were developed it 
was discovered that Winslow Homer 
was not in the habit of cleaning his 
brushes when painting. This was not 
obvious to the naked eye, but it be- 
came evident when an attempt was 
made to separate the colors and then 
put them together again to reproduce 
the original painting. Conferences were 
held with museum authorities and their 
experts came to the rescue, spending 
considerable time and effort correcting 
and supervising the manufacture of the 
plates. Eventually the reproduction was 
accurate in every detail. Professional 
surveys disclosed that this and other 
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Some PUBLIC REACTIONS 


To Life Company 


ADVERTISING 


By Cecil Lindley 


ads based on famous paintings had a 
tremendous reader appeal. 


Run Pictures of Agents 
An interesting new angle in national 
advertising was the featuring this year 
by the Penn Mutual Life of a leading 
agent each month. Among the agents 


so honored have been Felix U. Levy, 
New York; Thomas M. Scott, Phila- 
delphia; Stanley Transue, Bethlehem, 


Pa.; Harry Phillips, New York; Harry 
Wuertenbaecher, St. Louis, and Law- 
rence Willet, Atlanta. The reaction on 
these ads was immediate and decidedly 
favorable. It was a tremendous compli- 
ment to the agents. 


Wanted to Know About Baby 


The Union Central Life had an un- 
usual experience with public reaction 


early this year. The picture of a cry- 
ing baby was the chief feature of one 
of its ads, which ran in Time as well 
as other publications. Readers began 
to write in to the magazines asking 
about the poor baby, who was it, could 
it be adopted, and so forth. Time finally 
ran a long story about the fact that the 
child is the son of a well-to-do Chi- 
cagoan and the woe-begone expression 
was produced when his mother left the 
room. 

The Lincoln National Life has gotten 
much praise from the public for its ar- 
tistic advertising in magazines and on 
billboards, all founded on some phase 
of Abraham Lincoln’s character. 

For many years the Metropolitan Life 
has been thanked by officials for its 
famous health messages, which continue 
to be published alternately with mes- 


SALES That W ere Helped by ADS 


The Gold Book asked a number of 
companies which are or recently have 
been in the advertising field as to sales 
reactions. From letters received a few 
examples are cited. 


First Agent to Call Got App 


In June a woman sent a letter to 
George Willard Smith, president of the 
New England Mutual Life, inquiring 
about a single premium life annuity. 
She had been impressed by an ad of 
the company. The letter was forwarded 
at once to the general agent of her ter- 
ritory and within a day or so he re- 
ported that he had called promptly and 
obtained her application for a single- 
premium non-refund annuity for more 
than $5,000 to provide her an income 
for life of $35 a month. 

Quick action in that case was impor- 
tant as she had also written to two 
other companies which advertise na- 
tionally. The New England Mutual 
agent, as the first to call, received the 
application. 

Selects Company from Magazine Ad 


For the year ending June, 1936, the 
Provident Mutual ran a series of adver- 
tisements containing a coupon. Consid- 
erable new business has come in directly 
as the result of these coupons, but one 
case stands out because of its unusual 
nature. 

A letter was received last January 
from a woman living in Leonia, N. J., 


and was forwarded to the Newark agen- 
cy. The letter was an inquiry concern- 
ing the cost of a Monthly Income at 
Age 60, although no coupon was en- 
closed to denote the original source of 
the inquiry. This lead was followed up 
by Clyde L. Baer, one of the successful 
new agents in the Newark group. He 
sold the inquirer a $10,000 20-Year En- 
dowment policy with an annual premium 
of $511.90, and a Retirement Life In- 
come Annuity calling for an annual 
premium of $163.05. 


However, it is not the amount in- 
volved nor the premium that tells the 
real story in this case. Having closed 
the case, Mr. Baer was curious to find 
out how it originated. It seems that this 
woman had been reading insurance ad- 
vertisements for some time and decided 
to procure an annuity for herself. Know- 
ing nothing about life insurance compa- 
nies nor any life insurance men, she 
one day thumbed through an issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post to ascertain 
the names of six companies which she 
felt she could trust as being strong 
enough to afford a program of national 
advertising. She wrote to each of the 
six companies, and selected the one 
whose suggestion seemed most applic- 
able to her case. 

The question that naturally comes to 
mind in the result of this experience 
is this one: Are not thousands of men 
and women, too, doing unconsciously 
what this insurance buyer set out to do 
consciously ? 


Traveled 250 Miles to Meet Agent 


A Sioux City agent of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society was stopped on 
the street by a client who drew from 
his pocket an Equitable annuity adver- 
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First of Company Masterpieces 
Reproduced in Color 


sages telling the worth of insurance in 
relieving financial worry. And _ public 
association of the Prudential and the 
Rock of Gibraltar is a standard part of 
American life. It is perhaps the most 
complete association of an advertising 
idea and an institution in advertising 
history. The John Hancock in its years 
of publishing short financial messages 
has made the famous “John Hancock” 
signature a symbol of insurance. 

The Northwestern National is the 
newest national advertiser, telling how 
widows had to earn a living. The Mu- 
tual Life of New York resumes adver- 
tising in October. 

The Guardian Life has stressed how 
much can be accomplished by a dollar 
a week or other small sums. : 





tisement printed in Collier’s. “That's 
what I want,” he said to the agent, Roy 
H. Garlock. An Equitable advertise- 
ment placed in an Atlanta newspaper 
brought a telephone inquiry from the 
superintendent of the educational de- 
partment in a large hospital there. Julian 
T. Brown answered the call; obtained a 
$10,000 application from the inquirer; a 
$7,500 application from an_ associate. 
Probably as interesting a pull as an ad 
ever had followed the reading of an 
Equitable advertisement in the Saturday 
Evening Post when Mr. and Mrs, H. 
G. Browring of Elko, Nev., remembered 
an ad they had seen and traveled 250 
miles to contact an Equitable agent so 
they could begin an insurance program. 


Travelers Jingle Ads 


One of the most interesting reactions 
to a Travelers advertising series was 
in connection with its jingle ads. An 
eighth grade teacher advised the com- 
pany that she had considerable difficulty 
in teaching the subjects of insurance to 
a large group of more than one hun- 
dred pupils. The Travelers jingle ads 
impressed her as a way to have the 
children quickly grasp the subject of 
insurance and how the various forms 
of insurance are applied. 


A Long-Lost Friend Answered the 
Company Ad 


The Phoenix Mutual advertising was 
responsible for a number of interesting 
experiences. To the James Rutherford 
office came a coupon from a national 
ad. Mr. Rutherford turned it over to 
one of his agents, because the inquiry 
was from some one in the music busi- 
ness and that was the agent’s former 
background. “Do you know this man? 
asked the general agent. 

“Peter D——?” exclaimed the agent. 
“We went through college together an 
I was best man at his wedding. But 
we've been out of touch for a couple 0 
years and I didn’t have any idea he was 
in Cleveland. He doesn’t know I’m un 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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Selling FATHER and 
Life Insurance PARTNERSHIP 


Naturalists tell of the experience of 
watching parent eagles teach the eaglet 
to fly. The fledgling is left in the nest 
at its great height until the time ar- 
rives that its body is fully developed 
and its wings strong enough to carry 
the weight. When the eagles have un- 
erringly decided that the time has come 
to go “over the top,” the eaglet is 
pushed out of the nest and in one spar- 
tan attempt learns to fly—by flying. It 
is the first of a series of improving 
flights in company with the parents, but 
that first flight is neither play nor ex- 
periment. It is an actual flight. The 
— has an intensely practical mind. 

omething of this aquiline spirit is 
back of the origin of a unique life in- 
surance idea that was devised by Joseph 
H. Reese of the Penn Mutual Life. 
He has been using the idea with pro- 
nounced success, and so have a number 
of other Penn Mutual agents to whom 
he has passed along this father-and-son 
partnership sale—a man-sized life insur- 
ance transaction for the young fellow. 


Has Record 


Joseph H. Reese not only has a rec- 

ord of success as a manager of the 
A. Stevenson home office agency— 

head of the group known as “Insurance 
Trust Associates”—but his personal pro- 
duction record entitles him to a place 
among the company’s leading represen- 
tatives. 

For the members of his group, he has 
collected a set of “matched clubs” in the 
form of organized sales talks which have 
proved to be of value in actual selling. 
Among them is the father and son sales 
talk, developed from his own experience, 
which brought him large annual pre- 
miums during 1935 and which John A. 
Stevenson states was responsible for a 
considerable increase in the father and 


of Success 


son policies sold in the Philadelphia 
agency 
Now for the Joseph H. Reese idea 


of the father-and-son life insurance part- 
nership, which in the very nature of the 
psychology behind its design and devis- 
ing could be said to be typical of Joe 
Reese. On the face of it, it appears to 
be merely the sale of a policy on the 
life of a youngster. But there is more 
to it than that. 

The usual interest that an agent de- 
velops in a prospect’s young son has to 
do with the use of insurance to provide 
a future college education. This is an 
interest of almost universal appeal in 
these days, and it has been so through a 
generation. 


Not Just a Perfunctory Gesture 


Joe Reese’s idea does not have to do 
with providing an opportunity for a col- 
lege education at some later date, but 
rather to provide a sample of practical 
education beginning right now,—the 
practical education to be in the insur- 
ance itself—to use life insurance as a 
teacher rather than as a banker. The 
thought is to have the father of the 
youngster together with the youngster 
buy an insurance policy on the life of 
the boy, and together to make a very 
serious business out of a proceeding 
which so often is merely a sort of holi- 
day gift-bearing without any real sig- 
nificance in the boy’s mind. 

7 have discovered,” he says to the 
father, “what I believe to be the solu- 
tion to one of the real problems most 
fathers have.” He states the problem: 
“You want to ingrain in your boy some 
appreciation of the long-pull responsibili- 
ties with which all of us are faced in 
this highly competitive existence today. 
It is a matter of considerable concern 
to you as to how you could give your 
boy some supplemental training from 
your own experience, something which 
will better equip him for the economic 
problems of life. Between ten and twen- 
ty, your boy is capable of absorbing an 
amazing amount of worthwhile knowl- 
edge which will remain with him always, 
particularly that which he acquires in 
association with a father for whom he 





Joseph H. Reese and his young oom Robert A. Reese 


——_= 





Whereas: 


hereto. 


periodical deposits as follows: 
By William Penn, 
By William Penn, Jr., 


life of William Penn Junior. 


at the expiration of such year. 


Signed, Sealed, and 
Delivered in the presence of: 





Articles of Co-Partnership 


_. This Agreement, made this 15th day of October A.D., 1936, between 
William Penn and William Penn Junior both of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


First—The parties hereto agree to become partners from the date 
hereof for the purpose of acquiring and maintaining jointly during the 
term of the partnership, a policy or policies of life insurance on the life 
of William Penn Junior and for the further purpose of providing the 
said William Penn Junior with the nucleus of his ultimate estate, which | 
estate is to be carefully guarded and expanded to provide comfort and 
leisure in later years as well as financial independence for any future 
dependents of the said William Penn Junior. 

Second—Simultaneously with the execution of this agreement the 
partners shall apply to The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company for a 
policy of life insurance on the life of William Penn Junior, such policy 
to be for a face amount of Ot TESS THOM. .o.ccecccccsccccccccccnsce dollars 
| Re ), the understanding being that additional policies are 
to be taken out from time to time by the partners jointly whenever 
possible and made subject to the terms of this agreement, all of such 
policies to be listed and more fully described in the Schedule attached 


It is further understood and agreed that the entire first quarter- 
annual premium under the first policy of insurance taken out in accordance 
with the terms of this agreement shall be paid by William Penn and that 
no portion of such premiums shall be charged against the joint fund. 

Fourth—William Penn Junior shall retain custody of the life in- 
surance contract and shall be responsible at all times for the accumulation 
of the fund and the maintenance of all records thereon. 

Fifth—The said William Penn Junior expressly agrees to maintain 
such facilities and records as shall be deemed necessary to enable him 
at any time to provide William Penn with a financial statement of the 
current status of the joint venture. 

Sixth—The said William Penn expressly agrees to make such depos- 
its as may be required by him to carry out the purposes of this agreement | 
as and when requested by the said William Penn Junior. 

Seventh—This partnership shall continue for a term of............ | 

| 
| 





Third—All premiums falling due under the policies herein con- 
templated shall be paid out of a joint fund to be accumulated by regular, 


QUE lisa iars heros ss 
weekly 
It being understood and agreed that such deposits are to be increased 
proportionately as and when the partners jointly shall agree that it is 
possible for them to purchase an additional policy or policies on the 





(x) years from the date hereof and thereafter from year to year until either 
of the partners shall have given written notice to the other at least 
one month before the expiration of the year of his desire to terminate 


In Witness Whereof, the partners have hereunto set their hands 


and seals the day and year first above written. 
Silat knees CR ae beten £45 14468 LS. 





possesses an exceedingly wholesome re- 
spect.” 

It is all very well to quote Mark Hop- 
kins that “the ideal college consists of 
a log of wood with an instructor at one 
end and a student at the other end.” 
There’s many a wise father who knows 
the educational value of the school of 
paternal companionship, with himself 
and his son sitting side by side on the 
home sofa. And therein is the psych- 
ology of the father-and-son life insur- 
ance partnership, as far as the father’s 
enthusiasm is concerned. As for the 
boy, the partnership invariably captures 
the lad’s intense interest, with the result 
that it matures his thinking processes 
to a degree even noticeable in his school 
work, which is another point of fascina- 
tion to his parent. 


Importance to the Boy 


To the boy, something exceedingly im- 
portant is taking place. He is engaging 
in an actual business transaction in part- 
nership with his father, a business move 
in which the lad makes his first step 
to accumulate his own independent es- 


tate and to have a definite responsibility 
in its management. He is engaging ac- 
tively in a trusteeship of his own estate, 
keeping the books and accounting for 
his management. He is going to have to 
see to it that he knows at any time 
just where his estate stands, and knows 
just what life insurance means and what 
he is going to get out of it and when. 
In short, he is now to have and to 
manage an estate, a small one but as 
large as many a grown-up has, and he 
has to plan how to enlarge it. 

To this serious end, the business 
transaction is made formal and ceremo- 
rious. A formal business agreement 
is drawn up between the two partners, 
father and son— ‘Articles of Co-Partner- 
ship’ ’"—with a “this agreement witness- 


eth” beginning, and a “first,’ ” “second,” 
“third,” and so on to a “seventh,” and 
finally, “in witness whereof, the part- 


ners have hereunto set their hands and 
seals,” “signed, sealed and delivered in 
the presence of” witnesses. 
The period of time of this partner 
ship agreement is made sufficiently long 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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for the past three years NWNL’s leading pro- 
ducers and leading general agents and managers 
during the annual Arnold Month campaign have 
been invited by President Arnold to spend four 
days as his guests at his wilderness cabin, ‘The 
Pines,” situated on an island in Basswood Lake 

on the Canadian Border. Here in this sports- 
tet man’s paradise fishing is the order of the day, 
SRR and those who are privileged to attend bring 
back fabulous catches as well as an abundance 
of tall stories. To the real lover of the great out- 
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Amb6ny the approximately 300 life in- 
surance companies of the United States 
and Canada, only 7 made a greater gain 
in the total amount of life insurance in 
force (industrial and group insurance 
excluded) in 1935 than did NWNL. On 
Bes a percentage basis, the Company's re- 
SaaS cord in 1935 was even more favorable. 
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IN THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE—MINNESOTA, THE LAND OF 10,000 LAKES 
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Bona-Fide Life Insurance Authors Show Up the Muckrakers 





Sophistry of Twisting Arguments 


(Continued from Page 16) 


few cases where any real advantage 
could be demonstrated in making a twist 
of any kind. The twister usually relies 
largely on the fact that if death occurs 
shortly after the change is made, the 
total estate may be much larger than 
it would otherwise be, and he knows 
that the majority of policyholders are 
not sufficiently familiar with such mat- 
ters to see the necessity for a complete 
comparison. 

The subsidiary or non-financial dis- 
advantages of replacing insurance are 
dismissed by such writers as the one 
referred to as being of no real impor- 
tance. The question of contestability 
is, no doubt, not an important one, but 
the temporary loss of coverage in event 
of suicide is important, particularly as 
many companies have now adopted a two 
instead of a one year clause. Suicides 
are a material factor in the death rate 
and are rarely, if ever, contemplated 
when the policy is issued. Where the 
old policy has disability income benefits, 
particularly with a three or four months’ 
clause, it would usually be impossible 
to duplicate the coverage on any terms. 
The statement (which is made in the 
book referred to) that disability cover- 
age is of little value because you have 


to be “practically dead to collect” is 
nonsense as is the statement that the 
records prove that all those disabled 


die in a short time. 
A Most Important Consideration 


A much more important consideration 


is that in recent years practically all 
companies have revised their contracts, 
particularly in regard to the amounts 
of cash surrender values and the terms 
upon which these values or loans can 
be obtained. The older policies are so 
much more favorable in most cases in 
this respect, that it would require a very 
substantial financial advantage to offset 
the loss of the more favorable contract. 

As a rule, the only advantage in re- 
placing an old policy by a new one is 
to the agent who collects the commis- 
sion on the new insurance, or the self- 
styled “insurance counsellor” who col- 
lects a fee for his bad advice. The 
companies do not recommend twisting. 
The State Insurance Departments do 
not recommend it. Associations of life 
underwriters are opposed to it. All of 
these are well-informed and disinter- 
ested. They have nothing to gain by 
holding the opinions which they do on 
this subject and giving the advice which 
they give. 

The twister and the adjuster, on the 
other hand, are not well-informed. They 
are not disinterested, but, to the con- 
trary, will increase their income in direct 
proportion to the amount of insurance 
which they can succeed in terminating 
and replacing. The least that any intelli- 
gent policyholders can do, therefore, 
when approached by an adjuster is to 
consult the company which issued the 
policy, or if he prefers, the State In- 
surance Department. In that way, he 
can be sure of ascertaining the facts. 


Why Difference Between Low and 


High Premium 


Policies Is Not 


Forfeited By Early Death 


By John A. Stevenson, 
Executive Vice-President, Penn Mutual Life 


If the replacement of old insurance by 
new is usually disadvantageous to the 
policyholder, why does he follow through 
on the plan? 

3ecause the picture drawn by the un- 
informed or unprincipled adviser gives 
him an incomplete or inaccurate view of 
the existing situation. 

(1) In making the cost comparison, all 
important factors which have a bearing 
on the case may not have been taken into 
consideration. (2) The possibilities of- 
fered by his old policy in making ad- 
justments to fit changed circumstances 
are often not mentioned. (3) Recom- 
mendations for the replacement of insur- 
ance usually imply that the new property 
is of the same quality as the old when, 
in reality, in giving up his old policy, 
he may be giving up more liberal cash 
values, more liberal supplemental bene- 
fits such as more liberal Disability or 
Double Indemnity benefits, more liberal 
settlement options, or freedom from re- 
strictions under the Incontestable pro- 
visions, belonging to the old insurance 
but not applicable to the new. 

The Reserve 


Why is the reserve under any level 


premium policy, whether with high or low 
premiums, not forfeited in event of death? 


Under policies of equal face value, in 
the event of the death of the insured, the 
same amount would be paid to the bene- 
ficiary regardless of whether the policy 
vere on the low or high premium form. 
If the policy is on the high premium 
form, this may look to the uninformed 
person like a forfeiture, at the policy- 
lolder’s death, of his savings in the 
form of his reserve. The truth is that 
premiums on both types of policies are 
scientifically calculated so as to provide 
for payment at death of the face amount 
of the policies only, and if we study 
these calculations, we can easily see that 
it would be impossible for the insurance 
company to make any additional pay- 
ment, such as the reserve, under the high 
premium policy which was not covered 
by the premium. 


An Illustration 


To give a simple illustration of the 
principle—let us take a plan with a short 
duration, but with a relatively high re- 
serve such as the Five-Year Endowment, 
and let us assume that 100 persons take 
out annual premium Five-Year Endow- 
ments for $1,000 each. Let us also as- 


sume that one person out of the 100 dies 
in each year of the five-year period. 
The result would be that 100 premiums 


will be paid for the first year, ninety- 
nine for the second, ninety-eight for the 
third, ninety-seven for the fourth and 
ninety-six for the fifth, making in all 
four hundred and ninety premiums. The 
total insurance is $100,000, of which $5,000 
‘s payable as death claims during the 
Endowment period and $95,000 to the 
survivors at the end of the five-year 
period. Ignoring for simplicity’s sake 
any provision for expenses and the effect 
of compounding interest on reserves, the 
four hundred and ninety premiums actu- 
ally received must equal the $100,000 
total insurance paid. If four hundred 
and ninety premiums equal $100,000, one 
premium must equal $204.08 in order to 
be just sufficient to pay $1,000 at each 
death and $1,000 to cach survivor. 

In a more complicated way the same 
truth could be shown by including the 
factors of expense and interest, but these 
s'mple figures exhibit just as accurately 
the fundamental principle of the scientific 
equivalence of the premiums and the 
benefits. One side of the equation such 


as the benefits cannot be increased with. 
out a corresponding increase in the other 
Another Approach ; 
Another approach to this question is 
to assert that the beneficiary does re. 
ceive the reserve value of the policy 
and in addition an amount of insurance 
sufficient to bring the total payment up 
to the face amount of the policy. This 
of course, is a fact since it can be dem. 
onstrated that the premium consists of 
two parts, one being the sum necessary 
to build the reserve and the other being 
the sum necessary to provide pure ip. 
surance, decreasing in amount as the 
reserve increases, for the difference be. 
tween the face amount and the reserve 
This difference is given the name “net 
amount at risk.” To provide for payment 
of the level amount of pure insurance in 
force at the start, plus an_ increasing 
amount of reserve, would, of course, re. 
quire a greater premium and would not 
fit nearly so well into the general need 
of the insuring public for insurance pro. 
tection in full from the outset. 


Life Insurance Contract the 


Outstanding Financial Refuge 


By Ralph G. Engelsman, 
General Agent, Penn Mutual, N. Y. C. 


that 
lives 


The public as a whole realizes 
although the business of insuring 
may have its faults, as every other busi- 
ness has, life insurance has served it 
safely and well. The policyholder knows 
that he has always received dollar for 
dollar of what has been contracted for 
—he knows that in times of stress life 
insurance, despite what faults there are 
or may have been, has been the out- 
standing place of financial refuge for 
him—he knows he can feel happy in 
the peace of mind that his family will 
receive what he expects them to receive 
should he no longer be here to provide 
for them. 


The policyholder knows that the main 
trouble with these books is that every 
one of the authors (some of whom do 
net use their real names) assumes in all 
of his premises that every buyer of in- 
surance is an investment genius that 


every man has an indomitable will to 
save—that every man can compound his 
money at a definite rate of interest at a 
definite time each year—that every man 
will be secure in his old age and receive 
a pension simply because he will, and for 





RALPH G. ENGELSMAN 


no other reason—and that every man has 
an identical problem. 

Some Questions for Policyholders 

The policyholder need only answer a 
few questions, and give himself honest 
answers to determine whether or not 
life insurance is today serving his pur- 
pose: 

How do the cash values of your life 
insurance contracts compare in size with 
the other savings you have been able 
to make? 

Do you realize that the difference be- 
tween the rate you pay and the term 
rate represents an investment fund, and 
that in order to secure the same return 
over a period of years on a similar in- 
vestment fund for yourself, you would 
have to earn as much as 4% compound 
interest to equal what the investment 
value of your contract does for you in 
life insurance ? 

Honestly, have you earned 4% com- 
pound interest on your money in the 
past, taking into consideration, as you 
must, all losses as well as gains? 

If you had bought term insurance, 
do you really believe you would have 
the difference between what you would 
have deposited with the life insurance 
company in other investments? 

If you did buy term insurance, have 
you that difference in other investments? 


Fair Treatment 


Have you found that most agents are 
conscientiously trying to serve you and 
help you work out your particular prob- 
lems, or have you found that they are 
simply trying to make a sale for the 
most money they can make? : 

Have you found your dealings with 
the companies fair? 

Do you realize that there are state 
laws and regulations on what life in- 
surance companies can spend, and how 
they can spend it, more so than im 
other types of investments? 

Do you realize that every time you 
change one policy to another, somebody 
must pay the bill, and that somebody 
is you? 

I have found that many people are 
provoked to ask questions (and it’s in- 
teresting to observe that not in a few 
cases business has resulted from the 
questions). However, it takes _muc 
more than such obvious muckraking to 
undermine their faith in an institution 

(Continued on Next Text Page) 
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TO THE MAN 
Who Wants His Dollars To Keep On Growing 


A MAN who wants to do fresh thinking about ways to rebuild 
his financial reserves against the time when he may need them 
will find “The Dollar that Keeps on Growing” valuable to 
read. 

This booklet, published by THE Mutuat Lire INSURANCE 
ComPpANY OF NEw York, is already enjoying wide popu- 
larity. It is available to you through Mutua. LIFE agency 
representatives or by writing direct to the Company’s Home 
Office. 

It explains that, although all dollars may look alike when 
they rest quietly in your hand, they are very different in action. 
Some dollars do you no more good than a few cents might do; 
some may even work against your welfare. 

But there is ove sort of dollar which is not only worth 100 
cents in action, but sets up a wall of defense against any at- 
tempt to weaken it, creating an immediate /vcrease in capital 
in the event of your death and a steadily growing reserve if 
you live. 

That is your Life Insurance dollar—protected the moment 
it is received by THE Mutuat Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY 


oF New York, by the dollars of thousands of other policy- 
holders held in reserve for them. 

A great change may take place in the establishment of a 
man’s future security and comfort by a few moments’ ex- 
amination of the matter of slightly readjusting his viewpoint 
on everyday “dollar habits.” 

So many people look back upon their lives only to realize 
that a surprising amount of the money they have received has 


disappeared without leaving anything very real to show for it! 


What is needed today is a clearly defined incentive to pre- 
vent such unnecessary losses. This Life Insurance supplies, 
as you will discover if you read this booklet, “The Dollar that 


Keeps on Growing.” 


Send for it and learn, if you do not already know it, why 
each dollar that comes to you should have at Jeast a few cents 
in it that do not belong to the current year of your life at 
all, but which should be devoted to some later year when 


the value will be greater if only because the need is greater. 


She Mutual Fife 


of NewYork 


DAVID F. HOUSTON, uy of 


34Nadsau 


— a ae a 





Street, New York 








An advertisement by The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
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Bona- Fide Life Insurance Authors Show Up the Muckrakers 


(Continued from Preceding Text Page) 
which has proven itself so conscientious- 
ly helpful. 

But—the agent who should know the 
answer often does not. 

Our companies and agencies should 
not have men in the field with so little 
smattering information on fundamental 
practices that they themselves cannot 
unravel the misinterpretations or fancy 
‘figuring of the racketeer, and, so, be- 
wildered, are convinced that what we are 
selling may not be wholly sound. All 
of this in turn is reflected in their pres- 
entation and so actually makes for a 
true criticism of life insurance sales 
methods. 

Perhaps the companies will come to 
realize that their agency force must be 
really well informed, not only as to how 
to sell, but as to what they are selling. 

This business of attacking life insur- 
ance companies has developed in the 
last year and is a racket. I believe it 








was started when some publisher hap- 
pened to cash in on a sensational book 
revealing certain discrepancies in mis- 
leading advertisements of well known 
products, revealed discrepancies how- 
ever were given in a misleading way. 
The book sold in hundred of thousands, 
and then other publishers began to crave 
more of that sort of material for they 
felt there would be a hungry market 
for it. 


Naturally, life insurance, the biggest 
business in the world—a money business 
—with all sorts of vast interests behind 
it, apparently makes a profitable target 
for the racketeers to shoot at. 

But, as long as state regulations are 
as rigid as they are as long as 
companies themselves continue to be 
carefully and conscientiously managed, 
and if the agent is finally required to 
know his job, we can continue to dis- 
regard these ill informed attacks and 
go about our business. 


A Dangerous Fallacy 
The Use of Life Insurance for Protection Only and Not 
Building Up Any Cash Values 
By Dr. S. S. Huebner, 


Professor of Insurance, University of Pennsylvania; 
President of American College of Life Underwriters 


Certain authors, antagonistic to legal 
reserve life insurance, have in recent 
months advised against the use of life 
insurance as a means of accumulating 
cash values. Their idea is to stress life 
insurance for “death protection only,” 
and to avoid it as a means of current 
saving. They argue in favor of the 
retention by the policyholder of the dif- 
ference between the cost of death pro- 
tection and the larger premium neces- 
sary to effect savings, presumably for 
self-investment purposes along non-life 
insurance lines. 

A greater fallacy than the above ad- 
vice is scarcely conceivable. Authors 
obsessed with such a fallacious view fail 
even to understand the economic nature 
and mission of life insurance; viz.: sys- 
tematic thrift, sound and dependable in- 
vestment on the instalment plan, and 
the protection of that instalment thrift 
and investment plan against the prema- 
ture death of the person who does the 
saving and who owns the instalment 
investment account. They also assume 
—another great fallacy—that the average 
individual possesses real investment 
knowledge and would know how to ac- 
cumulate the aforementioned differences 
in premiums to his personal advantage. 


Fail to Grasp an Elemental Thought 


These authors fail to grasp the ele- 
mentary thought that legal reserve life 
insurance simply represents a two- fold 
complementary account; namely, an in- 
creasing savings account on the one 
side, gradually increasing to 100% of 
the face of the contract at its due date, 
and, on the other side, a decreasing 
term insurance account, starting with 
almost the face of the contract at the 
beginning and declining gradually (at 
exactly the same rate that the savings 
account increases) until it is exhausted 
to zero at the due date of the contract 
when the savings account has reached 
100% of the face of the insurance. The 
purpose of the decreasing term insur- 
ance is to protect the “savings period” 
of the policyholder against the loss of 
his powers as a financial accumulator 
because of an untimely death. After 
all, what can life insurance be for the 
great mass of people than a means to 
raise a stipulated fund along certain 


lines involving the instalment plan. No 
matter what the method of instalment 
accumulation might be—whether through 


mortgages, real estate, bonds, savings 
bank account, building and loan associa- 
tion account, etc.—the savings period 
needs always to be insured against loss 
through premature death. This life in- 
surance does through its decreasing term 
insurance feature. In fact, legal reserve 
life insurance was the first real sound 
instalment plan of thrift and investment 
ever to be set up for the average run 
of people. It took cognizance of the 
fact that the all important thing in a 
thirty-years’ savings program is the thir- 
ty years. 


A Real Protection 


Again, these authors also fail utterly to 
realize that the accumulating investment 
account in life insurance—the cash val- 
ues—constitute “protection” of the pol- 
icyholder just as truly as does the de- 
creasing term insurance account. Man 
is not a scientific proposition financially, 
except possibly on paper. In practice, 
the overwhelming majority are a sad 
mistake from the standpoints of system- 
atic thrift and the maintenance of sav- 
ings through sound investment. The 
great majority would be better off, if 
their savings were taken from them, 
without thought of any investment re- 
turn, and then given to them at the 
retirement age of 65. But legal reserve 
life insurance makes such a drastic 
course unnecessary. Instead, it takes 
the allotted portion of each premium, 
assigned to the investment account, and 
accumulates all of these sums over the 
course of years at a very fair rate of 
interest. There is no loss in the event 
of premature death. Should that hap- 
pen the insurance company returns 
whatever has been saved, and also pays 
in addition the decreasing term insur- 
ance still in existence, which always rep- 
resents the difference between what has 
been saved and the face of the con- 
tract. The policyholder’s premium al- 
ways represents three factors, namely 
(1) the cost of the decreasing term in- 
surance still in existence at the attained 
age, (2) the allotment to the savings 
account, and (3) an item of expense, as 
in any business, necessary to the man- 
agement of the account. 


The Most Dependable Solvency Record 


_ The allotment to the savings account, 
it should be noted, is protected by the 
life insurance business through the most 





dependable solvency record known to 
man. It earns the largest return con- 
sistent with absolutely gilt-edged invest- 
ment. It frees the policyholder from all 
managerial care and risk. It is available 
at all times—by way of surrender or 
loan—in the event of the acid test of 
an emergency. It is also available on 
equal terms to all, rich and poor, in- 
former and ignorant. 

A little reflection should make it clear 
how much harm is done by authors who 
decry the thrift and investment side of 


i 


life insurance. Personally, I have aj- 
ways regarded that service as a great 
aid to me, I knowing that I could not 
perform it for myself. Why cast such 
a service aside? Why not use life jn. 
surance in its fullest protective sense; 
namely, the protection of a thrift fund 
against death should it happen, but also 
against human weaknesses in the field 
of finance in case of the policyholder’s 
survival. And let us not forget that two 
out of every three, starting at age 25 
survive to the retirement age of 65, 


Insurance Message to 130,000,000 


People Must Entail Some Expense 
By E. Paul Huttinger, 


Agency Secretary, 


Do the points which some critics have 
raised concerning expense ratios con- 
stitute justifiable criticism? 

Since about three-quarters of the pop- 
ulation of our country, either as policy- 
holders or beneficiaries, have a direct 
interest in life insurance it is natural 
that there should be widespread interest 
in the expense ratios of life insurance 
companies. 

To critics of the life insurance com- 
panies, apparently, it is not enough that 
since 1930 the institution has poured 
seventeen billions of cash into the breach 
of our economic life. Reasonable appre- 
ciation might suggest that this feat, in 
the teeth of a storm which all but scut- 
tled the ship of national welfare, might 
have been worth all it cost had the ex- 
pense been twice what it was. Still, that 
is an argument, not an answer. 

In part, the answer lies in the fact that 
it costs money to carry a message to 
130,000,000 people, sometimes under con- 
ditions almost as difficult as in the case 
of “The Message to Garcia.” 


An Illusion 


In general, it is the theory of critics 
that life insurance can be distributed for 
little or no cost but this is a romantic 
illusion. True, it should work, but it 
won’t on such wide scale operations as 
necessarily characterized the sale of the 
one hundred billions now in force. 

Whatever the cause, we know that, 
in general, life insurance is not bought 
—it must be sold. People have to be 
pursued and persuaded to do the things 
which they would like to put off until 
tomorrow—when they may be uninsur- 
able. That pursuit costs money. We 
have to pay men well who have the abil- 
ity to “bring the future down to the 
present” so that, in seeing this picture 
the prospective purchaser will do what 
is right for him and his family, and, 
at the same time, beneficial for the com- 
munity and the nation. 

The United States is the life insurance 
giant of the world. Frequently we see 
statements such as one by Ray Giles 
which recently appeared in Printer’s Ink: 
“Probably the largest single group of 
salesmen in the United States today is 
the army of 250,000 men and women 
selling life insurance. Through their 
work the assets of insurance companies 
have increased at the rate of about a 
billion dollars every year since 1929, and 
today one hundred billion dollars of in- 
surance protection is in force in this 
country, which is more than twice as 
much life insurance as you will find in 
all the rest of the world put together. 
It is only through aggressive salesman- 
ship that life insurance has achieved its 
present impressive acceptance.” 

Competition for the American Dollar 

Even though life insurance history in 
Great Britain dates back much farther 
than life insurance history in the 
United States, the statement has re- 
cently appeared that “the per capita 


Penn Mutual Life 


insurance in Great Britain is only about 
two-fifths of the average amount of in- 
surance carried by the citizen of the 
United States” where the agency system 
of selling insurance has reached its full- 
est development. Therefore, to quote Mr. 
Giles again, “if one field proves that even 
the obviously desirable product needs. 
plenty of good salesmanship, that field 
is life insurance.’ 

Life insurance has always been in stiff 
competition for the American’s dollar, 
and it competes with commodities and 
services which render tangible and desir- 
able returns here and now, produced 
and sold by businesses not limited by law 
in their expense ratios. 

Advocates of the Massachusetts Say- 
ings Bank System of selling life insur- 
ance, as against the agency system, for 
example, seldom take into account the 
cumulative effect of the advertising done 
by the Jife insurance companies in mak- 
ing people realize their need for life 
insurance, thereby developing purchasers 
for contracts offered by the banks. Also, 
in showing the decreased expense ratio 
brought about by having no commissions 
to pay when the purchaser buys his 
insurance through the bank, they fail 
to show the disadvantage to the policy- 
holder in not having the type of life 
insurance service which the professional 
underwriter is equipped to give. “For 
example,” as one periodical described 
the situation, “a policyholder’s benefi- 
ciary may die, children may be born 
to him; the bank makes no suggestion 
about revising the beneficiaries and con- 
tingent beneficiary of his insurance. The 
cost, in delay and suffering and in actual 
cash, of this neglect may amount to far 
more than the saving the policyholder 
has received because the banks employ 
no salesmen or solicitors.” 


Great Responsibilities of Executives 


Perhaps from the critics’ point of view 
some life insurance executives are paid 
too much money. Yet any person with 
a real knowledge of how a life insur- 
ance company operates must realize the 
responsibilities brought about by the 
constant inflow and outflow of funds at 
the two ends of our life insurance reser- 
voir — responsibilities involving human 
and scientific as well as financial prob- 
lems. When, therefore, we review the 
earnings of executives in other lines 
of business, it is readily apparent that 
the life insurance companies would not 
be able to compete for the men of high- 
est ability if they were not willing to pay 
the salaries which other types of busi- 
ness activity would bring. 

It is not yielding our critics one tittle 
to state that there is room for improve- 
ment in some directions as far as the ex- 
pense ratios of the life insurance com- 
panies are concerned. My purpose 1s 
not to paint life insurance as a perfect 
institution without faults, but to remove 


the expense ratio slide from the stere-- 
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1A COMPANY OF DISTINCTION 


UNDERWRITING — FIELD HELPS — INCOME SETTLEMENTS — POLICY CONTRACTS — CONSERVATION — CLAIM SETTLEMENTS 


Policy Contracts 





For the benefit of the insuring public and also for the benefit of 
its field force, a life insurance company should offer where possible 
and equitable, contracts which meet the current needs of the buying 
public. The Connecticut Mutual is considered to have achieved a 
distinction in this respect, as in other phases of its business. 


The Connecticut Mutual has steadily improved and widened the 
scope of its service with the adoption of contracts to fit the "hour." 


Among the more unusual contracts designed in recent years to 
meet the changed circumstances of the insuring public are perhaps 
Connecticut Mutual's Graded Premium Ordinary Life and Graded 
Premium Retirement Income. These contracts have admirably en- 
abled the insuring public to "carry on" during a period of depressed 
pocketbooks. 


Family Income is most popular, and Connecticut Mutual was the 
first to offer the agreement method of furnishing its benefits, and is 
one of the few to apply the agreement to existing insurance as well 
asnew. The Connecticut Mutual also offers a Family Maintenance 
Contract, a variation of the Family Income idea. 


An example of distinctive liberality in Connecticut Mutual con- 
tracts is the fact that a dividend is apportioned, applicable on the 
second annual premium, to reduce the cost of protection for the 
second policy year. Paid-up additions participate in the Company's 
dividends as do paid-up and extended insurance. A comparatively 
low charge is made for quarterly and semi-annual premiums. 


Included in Connecticut Mutual's complete array of policy offer- 
ings are: Salary Savings, Retirement Income, Single and Annual Pre- 
mium Annuities, usual forms of Life, Endowment and Term, Double 
Indemnity and Waiver of Premium. 


MUTUAL, 222% 
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opticon and let it be seen in its true 
dimensions. 

Expense is an important factor in com- 
petition and a life insurance company 
cannot afford to have high ratios quoted 
against it. Moreover, material cuts in 
company operating expenses, when spread 
over the whole number of policies at 
risk, would make relatively little differ- 
ence in the net cost of the individual 
policyholder’s insurance. 


What Is Motive In Critic’s Mind 
I have 


real reason 


often wondered what is the 
behind the attacks on life 


insurance. Is it because authorship is 
profitable? Or do a few people sincerely 
believe there must be something wrong 
with an institution which came through 
the depression almost unscathed, which 
in the midst of confusion and repudia- 
tion paid its debts dollar for dollar when 
due? 

If so, they should be told that the rea- 
son for this unusual record is that life 
insurance did not yield to the temper 
of the times. If this is done properly 
it is not too much to hope that people 
not only will realize that there is nothing 
wrong with the institution but will decide 
that it does not cost too much of the 
policyholder’s money to run. 


Agency System’s Economic Services 
In Life Insurance Distribution 
By Dr. David McCahan, 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
Dean of American College of Life Underwriters 


A favorite American pastime is “bait- 
ing the middleman.” Implicit in this is 
the assumption that the spread between 
the production costs of an article and 
the price which the consumer pays rep- 
resents a parasitical burden which could 
be eliminated without any detriment to 
the consumer. When applied to life in- 
surance, this “baiting” ordinarily is ac- 
companied by the proposal that the sav- 
ings bank, post office, or some other 
institution be substituted for the agency 
system and thereby cut out acquisition 
costs. 


The economist has long since recog- 
nized that there are various kinds of 
utility and that the person engaged in 
providing “time,” “place,” “possession,” 
and similar utilities is rendering a ser- 
vice to society just as valuable and cre- 
ative as he who provides “form” utilities. 
To put it another way, the economist 
sees that the storage of food products 
until needed, then their transportation to 
a famine-stricken area, and their proper 
rationing among the people after arrival 
necessitate services just as important 
to human welfare as growing the raw 
material and converting it into edible 
form. The illustration may appear ex- 
treme but only because we have become 
so accustomed to the advantages of a 
highly complex distribution system that 
we take for granted the serving of our 
convenience except in times of extreme 
disaster. 


The Value of the Agent 


No one with an understanding of hu- 
man aspirations and weaknesses and a 
knowledge of the life insurance institu- 


tion can ignore the value of the agent 
in educating the public to the advantages 
which life insurance possesses in meet- 
ing numerous social and economic prob- 
lems. It is axiomatic that people who 
need the benefits which life insurance 
can provide for their families and busi- 
nesses will not seek out the company 
but must themselves be sought out as 
well as “be convinced.” Natural leth- 
argy, ignorance and indifference must 
be overcome, and personal contact is 
the only effective method for doing it. 
Adaptation of contracts to needs of the 
insured and his beneficiaries, with due 
reference to human, tax and legal phases, 
requires competent advice, not only when 
a contract is issued but subsequently 
when the insured’s circumstances change. 


That there are wastes and inefficien- 
cies in the system for distributing goods 
and services is probably true, but there 
is no reason for believing these are any 
greater than in the system of producing 
the same goods and services. A sound 
plan for dealing with such wastes and 
inefficiencies is, therefore, to study care- 
fully how they may be eradicated with- 
out injury to the fundamental structure. 
It is not to eliminate the structure in 
favor of some theoretical “no agency 
plan” which, whenever tried in this coun- 
try, has been unsuccessful. Proposals to 
eliminate the only means by which Amer- 
ican breadwinners become life insurance 
conscious and are enabled to safeguard 
their families and themselves call to 
mind the story of the man who trained 
his horse to work without eating—just 
about the time he had him trained, the 
horse died. 


High Premium Insurance 


Broke Force of Depression 
By Leon Gilbert Simon, 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, N. Y. C. 


The Gold Book has asked me to make 
some comments on one of the muckrak- 
ing books. It is the one in which life 
insurance is called “a legalized racket.” 

The authors base their conclusions 
upon the premise that all the evils of 
the depression were primarily caused 
by high pressure salesmanship and that 
the life insurance salesman was the chief 
offender. In fact, the bold statement is 
made that at the crack-up of prosperity 
the whole dizzy structure of life insur- 
ance nearly collapsed. The authors re- 


fer to the agents who did not sell term 
insurance as “commission mad agents” 
and the life insurance companies are 
referred to as being “criminally indiffer- 
ent to the needs of their policyholders.” 
The abusive language which they em- 
ploy in itself indicates the violence of 
their distemper and precludes the possi- 
bility of sound reasoning and good judg- 
ment. Their observations of agents in 
general brings them to the conclusion 
that agents are only interested in their 
commissions and their own personal wel- 
fare. But apparently those individuals 





LEON GILBERT SIMON 


who make a practice of twisting, and 
whose practices they recommend, are 
not at all interested in their commis- 
sions but only in the welfare of their 
policyholders. The virtue seems to the 
authors to be with the twisters. The 
no-commission rule on twisted policies 
seems to irk them considerably and they 
complain bitterly that the companies re- 
fuse to pay the commission on these 
cases, and it is the only source of in- 
come to the twister and that “no man 
works for nothing.” That theory was 
forgotten, however, when the legitimate 
agent was discussed. 


Sophistry Shown Up 


The statement is made that prior to 
the depression life insurance agents over- 
sold the public on high priced insurance. 
In other words, the public purchased in- 
surance to the extent that it was unable 
to carry it after the crash. 

The unfairness of this presentation 
lies in the fact that the authors fail 
to make a similar statement about every- 
thing else which the same public pur- 
chased before the depression and were 


compelled to forego when the economic 
tide turned. The vast number of homes 
that were foreclosed, the number of ay. 
tomobiles that were given up immediate. 
ly following the financial debacle indi. 
cates to what extent the depression ¢. 
fected people in their daily lives anq 
which prior expectation led them to pur. 
chase. It cannot be argued that because 
so many people give up the theory and 
practice of owning homes. Yet, that 
very method of reasoning is used by the 
authors in attempting to illustrate their 
thought that because many people were 
compelled to give up old insurance, that 
insurance was a bad investment for the 
policyholders. 

No mention is made of untold num- 
ber of cases where business men were 
able to save their business enterprises 
because of the reserve cash value which 
were available to them in periods of 
financial strain. A great many small 
partnerships and corporations were able 
to avail themselves of the cash values 
in their policies when all other lines of 
credit were withdrawn. Had these poli- 
cies not been written on forms other 
than term insurance then no reserves 
would have been available and in such 
cases the ultimate effect would have 
been greater business mortality. High 
premium business insurance and person- 
al insurance purchased prior to the de- 
pression had a definitely curative effect 
when the force of the panic reached its 
maximum. 

All of this is unmentioned by the 
authors in their tirade against Ordinary 
life insurance and other forms of high 
premium policies. They base most of 
their conclusions upon half truths and it 
becomes quickly noticeable that in the 
very beginning of their book, they are 
determined to undermine the institution 
of life insurance and only accept these 
limited facts which help them develop 
their desired conclusions. 

In other words, here we are con- 
fronted with authors who do not use 
the scientific approach to the subject 
which would demand a full and free 
investigation of the field of inquiry so 
as to collate all the facts and finally 
draw conclusions based upon their find- 
ings. Their investigation of limited facts 
which suit their special purposes accent- 
uates their prejudice and intensifies the 
limited perspective of a closed mind. 


Reaction to Co. Advertising 


(Continued from Page 100) 


insurance.” 
was made. 

In Kansas City a business man tele- 
phoned for information—then next day, 
walked into the office, where Robert 
Monnett promptly sold him $10,000 of 
Retirement Income. 

“I saw your advertisement for men in 
News Week,” said the business man, 
“and also in Time. If I weren’t already 
well connected, I should like to repre- 
sent a company, that backs up its sales 
force with such advertising.” 

As a direct result of a Northwestern 
Matual Life ad Max C. Werden of 
Magdalena, N. M., came 150 miles to the 
company’s district office in Albuquerque, 
where G. A. Demeter is state agent, and 
Mr. Werden bought a $5,000 S.R.E. at 
sixty policy. He had seen the ad in 
some magazine, name unknown to the 
office. 

A Manchester, N. H., agent of the 
National Life of Vermont reports suc- 
cess in selling for the second time a 
policy to a prospect who sent in a 
coupon some time ago. 


Capitalized Only Ad in Issue 


J. P. Hinkes of the Milwaukee agency 
of the Bankers Life discovered that his 
company was the only one which car- 
ried an advertisement in a particular is- 
sue of the Saturday Evening Post. He 


Needless to say the sale 


carried the issue about showing it to 
people. He found people much im- 
pressed, including a druggist who took 
out a $5,000 policy and paid five premi- 
ums in advance. 


“In Connection With Your Ad” Appli- 
cant Bought Annuity 


An applicant for a Penn Mutual Life 
policy wrote in longhand on the side 
of the application blank, “This applica- 
tion made in connection with your Sat- 
urday Evening Post advertisement, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1936.” The application was for 
a single premium annuity of $25,000. 

“To Modern Life Insurance — 1845, 
Newark, N. J.,” was the address on an 
envelope recently delivered to the Mu- 
tual Benefit and which contained an 
inquiry about the national advertising. 
It was postmarked in North Dakota on 
the twenty-first of the month and de- 
livered without delay on the twenty- 
fourth. 

Several recent sales dependent on ad- 
vertising by a large company were to 
these varied occupations: Jeweler, 
plumbing contractor, accountant, sales- 
man, dentist, surgeon, physician, adver- 
tising salesman. 

These little stories illustrate the draw- 
ing power of advertisements. All com- 
panies advertising nationally have sim- 
ilar stories to tell. 
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Who Is A 
Key-Man? 


Dad himself. Sometimes referred to as Father—and in the 
case of sons remote from his august presence — “the old man.” He's 
the Key-Man of America because he’s the Key-Man of the Family. And 
the Family is the Keystone of American life. 





Millions of Dads have been reading this recently in our advertisements appearing 
in the Saturday Evening Post and Better Homes & Gardens. Here’s the way we've said it— 


"The key to your home is yours just so long as you pay the charges. . . rent 
or taxes. Because you pay those charges, you really are the ‘key’ to your home. 
As a Key-Man you will be interested in our ‘Spare Key Plan’ that will keep the 
doors open for your family in case you are not there." 


The “Spare Key Plan” has been our means of introducing to the public the Bankers 
Life Family Protection Policy. Our salesmen are delivering hundreds of booklets, 
explaining the plan, to interested prospects—and those same salesmen are writing 
a substantial volume of new business as a result of this unique presentation. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN 
President 


Des Moines, lowa 





* * 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company, Established 1879 
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LEADSERVICE 


LARRY 
Nine years ago, R. C. Braun, advertis- 
ing manager of the Reliance Life, 
duced in his company a _ pre-approach 
letter idea which he called Lead Service. 


intro- 


It was successful from the start and has 
helped in the sale of more than $3,- 
000,000 of paid life insurance, according 
to actual records. 

In these 
revised and refined until they 


years, the letters have been 
represent 
a recognized high type of printed sales- 
manship. For instance, they were in- 
cluded among the fifty direct mail lead- 


M. A. A. in 1934, 


awards in 


ers chosen by the D. 
and have received national 
other advertising displays. 

Those who have done sales promotion 
work will agree that it is one thing to 
create, design and develop good, effec- 
tive direct it’s three other 
things to get life insurance agents to 
use it consistently. You may be sure, 
therefore, that Lead Service has been 
“sold” to Reliance fieldmen on a basis 
of utmost service promoted with con- 
siderable labor through personal con- 
tacts and letters, broadsides, postal cards, 
brochures, testimonials, special cam- 
paigns and subtle persuasion. 

The Mythical Character, 


Leadservice” 


mail—and 


“Larry 


One of these forms of promotion has 
attention that 
Book has secured something 


caused such widespread 
The Gold 
of its origin and development. It is a 
character called “Larry 
who now bears the brunt of the task of 


keeping Lead Service constantly before 


Leadservice” 


Reliance agents. 

Some eighteen months ago the adver- 
tising department of Reliance Life 
sought an idea that might humanize and 
dramatize the promotion of Lead Serv- 
ice—something that might symbolize the 
plan and be an interesting, subtle re- 
minder. Assistant Advertising Manager 
Norman L. Klages, an artist of no mean 
ability, created a cartoon character, mod- 
eled in clay, which he called “Larry 
Leadservice.” 

“Larry” is an enthusiastic, energetic 
little fellow who knows how to do things 
and does them. He likes to help agents 
with ambition to accomplish production 
back page of the Reliance 
organ for 


goals. The 
Bulletin, a monthly house 
the organization, has been turned over 
to “Larry Leadservice” since February, 
1935, and his breezy style of expression 
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DRAMATIZING a 
LETTER SERVICE 





Larry Leadservice Shows His Wife the Latest App. 


and signature have become 
known. 
Sometimes he waxes poetic, such as: 
“Sing a song of action, 
A pocket full of Apps. 
Four-and-twenty prospects— 
Pick the likely chaps. 
Send Lead Service letters; 
Then to each one speak. 
Isn’t that a dandy plan 
For Life Insurance Week?” 


And here is a sample of his prose: 


“Summer slump, my eye! I got back 
from my vacation a week or so ago, but 
I’m right up there among the leaders 
on the weekly sheet. How do I do it? 
Easy! I arranged to have Lead Service 
letters reach prospects just before I re- 
turned, so that I had definite places to 
go and people to see right away. Why, 
I called on a prospect who had refused 
to buy from me a few months ago be- 
cause he has a nephew in the business. 
With this sunburn, he didn’t recognize 
me, so I convinced him that I was his 
nephew and sold him a policy. The old 
will to win counts.” 


Many Interesting Models 


And then, at times he gets epigramat- 
ic with something like: “Consistent 
weekly use of Lead Service is the path 
of least sales resistance!” 

Mr. Klages has made many interesting 
models of “Larry Leadservice” doing 
many different things. Once, to Mr. 
Klages’ amazement, he took off “Larry’s” 
hat and found him as bald as the pro- 
verbial billiard ball, but “Larry” laughed 
it off with the old one about grass not 
growing on a busy street. 

Hundreds of little statues of “Larry 
Leadservice” stand on the desks of 
branch office managers and Reliance 
agents throughout the country. They 
show him with a packet of letters in 
his right hand, ready to be mailed, and 


his left forefinger is raised as a re- 
minder. These little statues were pre- 


sented to all those who attended the 


widely 


national sales conference of Reliance 
Life at Bigwin Inn, Canada, in June, 
1935. Today, they help to keep the idea 
of Lead Service constantly before the 
eyes of Reliance agents. One agent in 
Cincinnati, a consistent user of this 
plan, has written “My Pal” on the base 
of the “Larry Leadservice” statue which 
stands on his desk. 


Used Also in Cards, 


Elsewhere 


In addition to appearing monthly in 
the company magazine, “Larry” also has 
been featured in cards, folders, and 
other promotional pieces designed to di- 
rect attention to Lead Service. Many 
letters are received in the home office 
addressed to “Larry Leadservice” and 
are promptly delivered to the advertis- 
ing department for reply. 

One indication of the interest easily 
aroused by this character was apparent 
at the Swampscott conference of the 
Life Advertisers Association. When the 
motor coach carrying advertising men 
on a tour ‘of the Revolutionary War 
country reached Prospect Street in Wal- 
tham, Mass., a cry went up for “Larry 
Leadletter,” which implied that some- 
thing said by the editor of the “Reliance 
Bulletin” in a twenty minute talk on 
house organs stuck in the minds of the 
audience. 


Wife Found For “Larry” 


In January, 1936, “Carrie Leadservice,” 
the wife of the famous “Larry,” was 
introduced, and the living room of their 
home was reproduced in miniature to fit 
the models and then photographed for 
the Bulletin. Subsequently, it is plan- 
ned to inaugurate the son, “Harry Lead- 
service.” to make the family complete. 

Making these clay models and minia- 
ture sets and photographing them is a 
lot of work, requiring a lot of time, but 
it also is a lot of fun and the resulting 
enthusiasm for Lead Service through 
this medium of publicity has repaid Mr. 
Klages and others who have had their 
kands in this promotion, 
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“won and Son 
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to carry the boy through to at least 
the completion of his education, at which 
time his first permanent obligation be- 
comes the maintenance of this first block 
of his own independent estate. 


Average Size Policy 


The type of insurance sold is usually 
endowment income. As for the amount 
of life insurance involved in the trans. 
action, Joe Reese’s experience is that 
the average sized policy is for $5,009 
It need scarcely be pointed out that at 
a youthful age the premium rates are 
bargain-low, and the father is inclined 
to think of the price as an extra tuition 
fee well worth paying for a course of 
practical business education of genuine 
value, or as extra carfares for an extra 
course. 

While the father pays the first pre- 
mium in full, it is “of the essence of 
the contract” that thereafter the boy 
must save a regular weekly or monthly 
sum, no matter how small, to contribute 
as his share of the partnership premium 
expense. Without this detail of the con- 
tract, all would be vanity and _vexation 
of the spirit of the venture. It is nec- 
essary to instill the practical lesson in 
thrift and in responsibility. The ama- 
teur turns professional. 


His Own Family Experience 


Joe Reese worked out his father-and- 
son insurance partnership idea in his 
own family experience. He wanted his 
own eldest son, Robert Allan Reese, 
to begin to realize the seriousness of the 
responsibilities of growing up. When 
the boy reached a certain age, Joe dis- 
cussed with Bob the proposed insurance 
partnership, drew up the Articles of Co- 
Partnership, and together they signed. 
The first policy was bought and today 
is probably Bob’s proudest possession. 
He is attending strictly to business in 
holding to the terms of the partnership 
and is very interested in it. His two 
brothers are approaching the fitting age 
and will be duly approached by their 
father. 

It was with a natural pride as well as 
with the backing of a truly struck-home 
experience that Joe Reese began broach- 
ing the same subject to various selected 
prospects of his. They were found to 
be entirely approachable on the sugges- 
tion, and the actual transaction invari- 
ably arouses parental enthusiasm. The 
partnership is carried through, as a rule, 
in the father’s office with both father 
and son present and Mr. Reese, like a 
lawyer, bringing forth the documents in 
the case and explaining and with solemn 
ceremony consummating the partnership 
with due signatures and legal seals. 

Later, from time to time, he arranges 
to have several of his young policy- 
holders in a group pay him a visit at 
his own office, and takes them on a tour 
of the home office of the company of 
their mutuality, further to bring home 
to them the principles of life insurance 
ownership. 


Variations of Idea 


Natural variations of the father-and- 
son sales are father-and-daughter sales 
and grandfather-and-grandchild _ sales, 
for many a father is even a little more 
concerned about his daughter’ s financial 
future than about his son’s arguing that 
the son will naturally have better busi- 
ness opportunities; as for the fond 
grandfather interest, it is proverbial. 

The sale produces a perfect prospect- 
ing tie-up, for when insurance is sold 
on the son insurance on the father often 
follows, and the whole family and often 
friends are interested. Another obvious 
advantage of this prospecting is that it 
supplies the opportunity to answer the 
perpetual need for refreshening the pol- 
icyholder list in the green-growth stage, 
so that the agent shall have young pol- 
icyholders as prospects to build on in 
the future as his older policyholders 
develop into dead wood. 
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In our O() 


August twenty-first this year 
marked the entry of the Canada 
Life into its ninetieth year of service. 


During these nine decades the 
Canada Life has been privileged to 
act as the medium through which 
hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been distributed in benefits to policy 
owners and beneficiaries. 


Such payments have brought a 
measure of comfort and security 









Established - 1847 


th 


Yeart 


into hundreds of thousands of homes, 
—have been the means to a happy 
retirement for thousands of policy 
owners themselves. 


In the past ten years alone, bene- 
ficiaries, policy owners and annui- 
tants have received from the Canada 
Life under life assurance and annuity 
contracts more than $224,000,000. 
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U. S. Sense of Humor 
Too Keen tor FASCIS 


Two of the finest minds on the West- 
ern hemisphere—Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
president of Princeton, and Principal 
Arthur E. Morgan of McGill University, 
Montreal—were speakers at the annual 
banquet here of the Prudential at the 
time of its recent annual field convention. 
It is significant of the times that both 
discussed the precious heritage of indi- 
vidualism and democracy, and both took 
the position that the soil on this contin- 
ent is not favorable to Fascism or dicta- 
torship. 

Dr. Dodds American 


said that the 


habit of mind, cultivated, as it has been, 
in the frontier school of democracy pays 
very little attention to the man on horse- 
spirit in 


The democratic this 


back. 





DR. HAROLD W. DODDS 


country, the spirit of individualism, grew 
out of a very simple economy. The chief 
struggle of the pioneer was with nature. 
America has paid very little attention 
to formal theories or doctrines of poli- 
tics. There is no school of political 
theory in the United States. As a dis- 
tinguished Frenchman has _ indicated, 
Americanism is more an attitude of a 
faith rather than a doctrine or a system. 
It is an attitude of mind over which 
the past century has been characterized 
by two prominent elements. The first 
has been a sincere belief in the inevi- 
tability of progress. The second great 
influence in American thought has been 
our faith in the principle of democracy. 

Dr. Morgan said among other things 
we have too much sense of humor to 
tolerate dictators. 


“Our greatest problem today,” he said, 
“if we are to preserve that precious heri- 
tage which we hold to be our greatest 
blessing in democracy, is to make democ- 
racy a medium through which we can 
give our youth an ideal to which it can 
sacrifice itself. I believe, myself, that in 
this country and the empire to.which 
I belong, there is something tempera- 
mentally inimical to Fascist doctrine. 
There is a certain humorless ardor in 
these dictators which I believe does not 
go down well with the peoples to which 
we belong. There has been an attempt 
to foist upon the youth of Great Britain 
something which is called Fascism, by 
a gentleman called Sir Oswald Mosley. 
Like all those who aim at being dicta- 
tors, he seems to lack that rather blessed 
quality of humor, which enables a man 
to criticize himself. Dictators dare not 
do that. If they could, they probably 
would see how funny it is for any one to 
try to be a dictator. 

“Let us take refuge in that sense of 
humor which implies a sense of balance, 
and then believe that this tyrannical doc- 
trine which is holding so much sway 
in the world today has got to strengthen 
itself a very great deal before it catches 


Notman & Son, Ltd. 


A. E. MORGAN 


hold of those peoples who still have 
either personally or politically some sense 
of humor and self-criticism. 

“My final word to you is to repeat 
what I have said before, a democracy, 
if it fails, will fail because it does not 
give youth that power of active partici- 
pation in the welfare of society and the 
development of itself; in a word that 
it does not give him an ideal to which 
he can sacrifice himself with that nobility 
which is natural to youth. Democracy 
today may depend on us. Democracy to- 
morrow depends on the young men and 
young women.” 





Coolidge, Hoover, Smith and Buckner 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Hoover through a mutual friend, the 
good news was received that Mr. Hoover 
was willing to accept a membership on 
the New York Life board. Shortly 
thereafter, upon the death of John E. 
Andrus, who at the age of 90 was the 
company’s oldest director, Mr. Hoover 
was elected to the New York Life board. 
Seeing Alfred E. Smith 


Another outstanding leader in our na- - 


tional public life who is on the New 
York Life board is Alfred E. Smith, 
the only man who has held four terms of 
office as Governor of the State of New 
York, and who, in 1929, was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States. At a meeting of the 
nominating committee of the New York 
Life it was decided to invite him to be- 
come a member of the board. 

President Buckner telephoned the for- 
mer Governor at his office in the Empire 
State Building, which is owned by the 
Empire State, Inc., of which Mr. Smith 
is president. 

“Come _ right 
Smith cheerily. 

Mr. Buckner went immediately, put his 
hat on a desk, and, after greetings, said 
without further ceremony: 

“Governor, I am delegated by the 


over,” said Governor 


nominating committee of our company to 
invite you to become a member of the 
board of directors.” 

Instantly Mr. Smith replied: “It is a 
great honor and I accept.” 

There followed an informal chat during 
which Smith told of a visit he had made 
to Florida and while there had called 
on Herbert Hoover, his former rival for 
the Presidency, and they had smoked 
cigars. Mr. Buckner’s comment was this: 
“That is a good deal like smoking the 
pipe of peace.” 

Commented the former Governor: “Oh, 
Herbert and I are friends now.” 

Alfred E. Smith immediately was elect- 
ed a director and succeeded Calvin Coo- 
lidge as chairman of the agency commit- 
tee. Some time later it was Alfred E. 
Smith who moved the election of Her- 
bert Hoover as a director of the com- 
pany when Mr. Hoover’s name was pre- 
sented. 

Recently, Mr. Buckner witnessed an 
incident of decided human interest in 
connection with Messrs. Hoover and 
Smith. It happened during the annual 
Salvation Army Drive for funds. Fol- 
lowing a meeting of the board he saw 
Mr. Hoover write on the envelope con- 
taining his directors’ fee: “To Governor 


Smith for his Salvation Army Fund. 
H. H.” He handed it to the Governor, 
who said: “My fee joins yours.” Mr. 
Buckner said he regarded that envelope 
as more valuable than its contents. 


Conference With Grover Cleveland 


The conference Mr. Buckner had with 
Grover Cleveland when the latter was 
president of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents was described by Mr. 
Buckner in an article in The Nylic Re- 
view. Mr. Buckner’s account of the con- 
ference follows: 


“One day Mr. Cleveland called me by 
phone and asked if I would come up to 
the association offices to see him. 
course I went. He was alone. He said, 
‘Buckner, I look upon you as a man with 
a keen conscience and a high sense of 
duty.’ I would rather have had Grover 
Cleveland say that of me than any man 
living. He continued, ‘My conscience 
troubles me about the salary I am re- 
ceiving from this association. I am 
afraid I am not earning it. I want your 
frank, candid and personal opinion 
about it.’ 

“IT was ‘on the spot.’ Mr. Cleveland 
was invaluable to the whole life insur- 
ance business. The confidence he had 
inspired, the prestige of his fame and 
name, and his universally acclaimed 
promty and ability, had rejuvenated the 

usiness and brought competition among 





————————_— 
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the companies 
bounds. 

“But mention of these intangible val- 
ues, as great as I knew them to 
would not satisfy Mr. Cleveland as an 
answer to his question about ‘earnin 
his salary. I had to think quickly, ‘yy; 
President,’ I began, ‘you have been the 
head of our association for only seven 
months. Besides attending to the duties 
of your office, you wrote a brief against 
taxation of life insurance and life ingyr- 
ance companies which has been circy- 
lated by the thousands all over the 
United States. It is the ablest and most 
telling document on the subject ever 
written. If the association had asked 
one of the outstanding lawyers of New 
York—say Joseph Choate or Elihu Root 
—to prepare and write a comprehensive 
brief on that subject, what would have 
been a justifiable fee ?’ 

“Such a lawyer as you mention might 
properly have charged $50,000 or more’ 
he replied. q 

“No lawyer could have written a bet- 
ter one than you,’ I said, ‘and we pay 
you only $25,000 for your highly valy- 
able services, counsel and advice for a 
year, including your briefs on taxes and 
any other articles asked of you. Mr. 
President, you earn every penny we 
pay you and far more.’ 

“He assured me I had taken a load 
off his mind and had fully satisfied him. 


Luncheon With Former President 


into fair and Tational 


“Sometime later I took Mr. Cleveland 
to my club to lunch. He ordered roast 
beef. I glanced at him just as he was 
using a sugar shaker. ‘Mr. President, 
that’s sugar you are using.’ I was too 
late, he had covered his roast beef with 
sugar. He said he thought it was salt. 
I called the waiter to get him another 
cut. Mr. Cleveland said, ‘No, I'll keep 
this. I never tried it with sugar. It 
may be good,—besides I always stand 
by my mistakes.’ He ate it as it was... 

“Cleveland during his two terms as 
President of the United States rendered 
services to the people of his genera- 
tion, and generations to come, which 
should ever be remembered. He stood 
like a rock for law and order, for civil 
service among government employes, for 
economy and a balanced budget; and of 
special interest to the life insurance 
policyholder, the farmer, the small mer- 
chant, the industrial worker and all of 
the great middle classes, he stood for 
a sound currency.” 


Received by Theodore Roosevelt 


Mr. Buckner’s meeting with Theodore 
Roosevelt was on the occasion of a visit 
to the White House during the admin- 
istration of the former Rough Rider. Mr. 
Buckner, then in charge of the New 
York Life’s agency department, was 
piloting a group of the company’s for- 
eign representatives—English, German, 
French and Italian—around Washing- 
ton and Mr. Roosevelt had consented 
to receive the delegation. ‘“We arrived 
at the designated room in the White 
House,” said Mr. Buckner, “ a few min- 
utes before the appointed hour. 

“The secretary who was to receive us 
was not there. I began to wonder what 
we were to do. The President soon set- 
tled the matter for me. At the hour, 
on the dot, he appeared in our midst. 
‘Good morning, gentlemen. Who is in 
charge of the party?’ I stepped for- 
ward, introduced myself and said, ‘Mr. 
President, it is very gracious of you to 
receive this delegation of our foreign 
representatives. On their behalf and 
that of the New York Life Insurance 
Co., I thank you.’ 

“‘T am delighted to receive you and 
your foreign delegation. Present them 
to me. Mr. Roosevelt shook hands with 
each man and spoke a few words to 
each in his native language—French, 
German, Italian or English. The men 
were amazed and ‘delighted.’ They had 
not thought it possible that the Chief 
Magistrate, the Head of our Govern- 
ment, would speak their language, shake 
hands with them and greet them with 
such genuine cordiality. Such a recep- 
tion could not have taken place in their 
countries.” 
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era- Even in 1662, without automobiles, highway safety was a problem. In Boston, since many people took “the liberty and bold- 
hich ness to gallop frequently in the streets to the great endangering of the bodies and limbs of many persons, especially children,” 
the General Court placed an order forbidding galloping of horses within the limits of the town, with a penalty of three 
for shillings fourpence for every such offense. 





c Savings Through Safety 


isit MILtions upon millions of dollars of life in- If public opinion has ever been strong enough 
Mr. surance money that should have been available to bring about any reform, its power is clearly 
vas for dividends are paid each year for death claims called for now to promote the education of auto- 
~ as a result of accidents on the highways. De- mobile drivers on a nation-wide scale. Public opin- 


ed spite improvements in road-making, the installa- ion means largely policyholder opinion. Agents 


in- tion of safety devices at dangerous inter- can render a real service by cautioning pol- 





us sections, and excellent police regulations, icyholders to observe rigidly the “Rules 


ot- the death toll in automobile accidents in of the Road’’—for their own protection 


st. this country continually mounts. and for the conservation of their equities. 








New ENGLAND MUTUAL 
. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of BOSTON 


*: GEORGE WILLARD SMITH, FPresident 
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How ONE COMPANY 
HaANpDLEs CONSERVATION 


Life insurance companies are paying 
more attention to conservation than they 
have in some time. It is pretty generally 
recognized that as far as head offices 
are concerned something more than 
mere lectures on the subject are nec- 
essary. Quite a number of companies 
believe there must be some sort of rec- 
ognition for business which sticks. This 
recognition or reward when given dif- 
fers with companies. 

The Gold Book asked the Great-West 
Life of Winnipeg, which has devoted 
considerable attention to the question of 
stressing prevention of lapsation rather 
than reinstatement, for some facts as 
to what it is doing in conservation. 


Persistency Requirement 


For one thing the company has added 
a persistency requirement to its Hun- 
dred Thousand Club qualification rules 
in order to reward agents who write 
quality business and those with good 
renewal records. 

The Great-West Life agent working 
toward Club qualification finds that his 
standing depends in part on the renewal 
experience of his previous year’s busi- 
ness. This works out as follows: (1) 
He receives volume credit for all busi- 
ness on which the first year premium 
is paid in full; (2) He is debited with 
all business written in the previous year 
which, because of non-payment of the 
second year premium, lapses during the 
current Club year; (3) He is credited 
with corresponding reinstatements of 
second year lapses, so that the rein- 
statement of a policy which lapsed in its 
second year gives him as much Club 
credit as the sale of a new policy for 
the same amount; (4) He is credited, or 
debited, with a lapse allowance under a 
system to be described hereunder. 

Because lapses are almost certain to be 


greater than reinstatements, it is consid- 
ered only fair that a “lapse allowance” 
should be made. Otherwise, the agent 
who always produces $100,000 would 
never make the club, even though the 
persistency of his business was excel- 
lent. In other companies this allowance 
generally takes the form of a flat per- 
centage, often 12% of the previous year’s 
paid-for business. This plan works as 
follows: 

An agent pays for $100,000 each year 
and has, say $15,000 second year lapses, 
of which $5,000 is reinstated. Under a 
flat allowance of 12% he would receive 
$100,000 paid-for credit, $12,000 lapse al- 
lowance, and $5,000 reinstatement credit 
—$117,000 in all. This would be re- 
duced by the $15,000 lapse debit, leaving 
a club credit of $102,000—$2,000 more 
than his volume of paid business because 
of his favorable persistency experience. 

When Allowance is Greatest 

The Great-West Life, on the contrary, 
does not give a flat percentage lapse al- 
lowance. Great-West lapse allowances 
vary according to the agent’s gross sec- 
ond year termination rate, the allowance 
being greatest when the agent’s gross 
lapse rate is most favorable, and grow- 
ing less as the lapse rate increases, until 
beyond a certain point the allowance 
may be negative. 

Take for example the case of two 
agents, each paying for $100,000 a year. 
Agent A during the Club year has 
$50,000 of second year lapses, of which 
he reinstates $45,000. His gross termi- 
nation rate, ignoring reinstatements, is 
50%, giving him a lapse allowance of, 
say, 3%. Agent B lapses only $5,000, 
none of which is reinstated. His termi- 
nation rate is therefore 5% and his lapse 
allowance, say, 18%. 

Accordingly, Agent A is credited with 
$100,000 paid business, $3,000 lapse al- 





Relation of Policy Size to Income 


What Relation does your Prospect’s Income have to the size of 
the Policy you will probably write? 


( This Chart, based on the 1935 Business of the Phoenix Mutual, gives you the answer ) 





income oF 
POLICYHOLOERS 


PERCENTAGE OF POLICIES SOLD IN EACH AMOUNT GROUP 3% 





Less than 
$1000 


11% 





$1000 
to 1999 





$2000 
to $2999 
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| | $5000-$9999 [] $10,000 and over 


This chart indicates that, if you prospect among people with incomes of less than $2,000, the largest percentage of your policies will 
be for less than $2,000 On the other hand, if you interview people with incomes of better than $2,000 you may expect the largest per- 
centage of your policies to be from $2,000 to $4,999. In the $5,000-$9,999 income group, 64 per cent of your sales wilt be above $5,000; 
and im the $10,000 and over income bracket. 52 per cent of your sales will be for $10,000 or iarger 


Paacnis Mutual Butletin Ne. 315 


A chart showing the relation of the 
prospect’s income to the size of the pol- 
icy which the agent will most probably 
write has been sent to agents of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life and is reproduced 
on this page. It is based on the com- 
pany’s volume for 1935. 


The experience of one company, it will 
be found valuable to agents of all com- 
panies. 

The chart prints the income of policy- 
holders in each income group; and tells 
the percentage of policies sold in each 
amount group. 














A. E. LOADMAN 


In charge of conservation for the 
Great- West 


lowance, $45,000 reinstatement, a total 
of $148,000. His lapse debit is $50,000 
and his Club credit is accordingly re- 
duced to $98,000. He is therefore ex- 
cluded from the Hundred Thousand Club 
because of his high termination rate, 
even though much of his business has 





Advertises Ten-Year Record 
With No Policyholder Dying 


Clyde R. Welman is an agent of the 
National Life of Vermont attached to 
the St. Louis agency. 

A full-page advertisement in the Dunk- 
lin (Mo.) Democrat tells Clyde Wel- 


man’s policyholders—and the general 
public—that there has not been a single 
death claim in Dunklin County among 
Mr. Welman’s many policyholders, on 
whom he has placed $3,000,000 of life 
insurance in the last ten years. 

“The fact is,” says the Democrat, in 
reviewing this record, “the only death 
claim that Clyde has ever had on any 
business he has written was on the life 
of a younger brother, who met his death 
in an accident in California, and this 
claim was not charged against the mor- 
tality record of Dunklin County. 

“Clyde R. Welman’s rise in the in- 
surance field has been not only rapid 
but even spectacular,” continues the 
newspaper, “as when he started in with 
the National some ten years ago he was 
a young boy, barely out of high schooi, 
and at the time was holding down a 
part-time job as a bookkeeper. But 
when he made up his mind to enter the 
insurance game, he entered it heart, soul, 
and body, devoting all of his energy to 
doing a good job of selling. During the 
first week he went out and sold seven 
policies, which seemingly had the effect 
of establishing self-confidence, and from 
then on, the people of all southeast Mis- 
souri have known that Clyde R. Wel- 
man was the representative of the Na- 
tional Life, Montpelier, Vt.” 

Mr. Welman’s record is all the more 
unusual as his policyholders range from 
10 to 65 in,age. 


—— 


been subsequently reinstated. Of course 
if he had paid for $102,000 during the 
Club year he would have qualified fos 
membership. / 

Agent B, on the other hand, is creq. 
ited with $100,000 paid business and 
$18,000 lapse allowance—a total] of 
$118,000. As he has lost $5,000 through 
terminations his club credit is $113,099_ 
obviously a better position than that of 
Agent A, peg both paid for the 
same amount of business and both lost 
only $5,000 of the previous year’s paid 
production. B’s business is clearly more 
valuable to the company because almost 
none of it lapsedand the company did 
not have to spend time and money on 
reinstatement. His club standing, there. 
fore, is higher and it will be seen that 
qualification rules have been drafted 
with a view to encouraging prevention 
of lapses rather than reinstatement of 
business which has gone off the books 

Loan Repayment Increases 

During the dark days of the depres- 
sion, about the middle of 1933, the Great- 
West made determined efforts to obtain 
instalment loan repayments. This was 
done in part by offering policyholders 
the usual facilities for paying small 
amounts monthly or quarterly and a 
pledge card was drawn up (see illustra- 
tion). A real effort was made to induce 
policyholders to sign this pledge. Fur- 
thermore, a special pledge card is sent 
to policyholders who pay their premiums 
and loan interest in cash. This serves 
the double purpose of thanking them for 
payment and suggesting a reduction or 
retirement of the loan (see illustration), 
In cases where premiums are paid by 
automatic loan, an effort is made to have 
pledge cards completed. 

Branch office clerks are instructed to 
discuss loan repayment with the policy- 
holder at the time a new loan is taken, 
or when a cheque is delivered. In addi- 
tion, the company uses pamphlets stress- 
ing the advantages of loan repayment 
and has taken numerous other steps to 
induce policyholders to repay loans in 
regular instalments. 

Increase of Cash Collected Through 

; Loan Retirements 

_ In view of this systematic endeavor, 
it is interesting to learn that cash col- 
lected through retirement of loans in- 
creased about 30% in 1935 as compared 
with 1934 and that during the first six 
months of 1936 the collections were ap- 
proximately 30% higher than during the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year. While no doubt much of this 
increase is due to generally improved 
conditions in the United States and 
Canada, it is evident that the sustained, 
systematic effort to encourage loan re- 
payment has borne fruit and that per- 
sistency of business has benefited. 


Felix U. Levy 


(Continued from Page 94) 


health in the meantime, we will still 
continue making deposits for you. 

2. Should anything happen to your 

financial program, you are assuring 
your daughter of a college educa- 
tion. 

Aren’t these things worthwhile doing?” 

For the first time his wife spoke: 
“How much did you say the quarterly 
deposit was?” She left the room and 
came back with a check for the amount. 

Certainly, there is nothing startlingly 
new in raising objections yourself just 
for the sake of smacking them down. 
I don’t think generally that’s very sen- 
sible or effective selling technique; it’s 
too negative. However, if you do see 
that you are running into objections, I 
do believe that it is wise to bring up 
two or three, after your prospect 1s 
through, for this reason: 

It immediately makes him feel that 
you are on his side of the fence. 

It most effectively spikes his guns and 
robs him of potential ammunition which 
he may use to upset your sale. 

Not to be used continuously, I believe 
you will find it most effective in those 
cases which follow the same general pat- 
tern as formed the background of this 
one. 





—l Oo lcs, Fh. 
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Term Insurance 
ideas, new field methods and a continual research into the 
for Added Cover age insurance needs of the public has always been a responsi- 


Ask any Security Mutual Life general agent 
for rates and special bulletins. 


Established 1886 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. John A. Farber, President 


CONSTANTLY PROGRESSIVE 


Such is the history of this middlewestern legal reserve 
life insurance company. New policy forms, new sales 


bility of its management. 


Consequently the Service Life field man finds suc- 


New 15- and 20-Year Term Policies, with : mA : ; ‘ 

: . ; cessful underwriting more easily attainable with such new 
Accidental Death and Premium Waiver bene- , life contracts as: 

fits, together with attractive Settlement Op- 

tions, have been added to the line of 5- and 

10-Year Terms issued by Security Mutual Life. 


@ The Money Back Policy 

@ The Combination Option Policy 
@ The Salary Continuance Policy 
@® The Double Dividend Policy 


We think you too would find large production rec- 
ords within your reach with these new contracts. 


Write for Territory 


THE SERVICE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Omaha, Nebraska 


















































Vermont’s 


86 - year - old 


National Life 


which holds its own convention at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, September 19-21, joins other 
New England life insurance companies in an “Old Home Week” 


Welcome of the 


National Association of 
Life Underwriters 
to Boston 


September 21-25, 1936 





Agents who include a vacation tour of New England are cordially invited to visit the Home Office of the National Life 


Insurance Company in Montpelier, Vermont. 
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“HORSE and BUGGY” Equipment 


In Life Insurance is PASSING 


By F red L. Cassidy 


President, National Chapter Chartered Life Underwriters, 
Assistant Manager, The Prudential, Seattle 


Kkcmembering the family buggy horse 
in the days of my boyhood and how she 
would pick her way home in the blackest 
night over and through the muddiest 


roads and in the roughest weather of an 


Iowa spring, my hat is still off to the 
buggy horse. 

For’ its time and its needs and the 
radius of its travel, horse and buggy 


transportation was fundamentally sound. 
It did the work required of it. When 
we wanted to go only to the next town 
ten or twelve miles away and we had all 
day to go and come back the horse and 
buggy did very well. Our transporta- 
tion methods have evolved in both kind 
of power used and quality of roads. 


An Interesting Parallel 


The growth and development of life 
insurance presents an interesting parallel 
to transportation. When the sole use of 
life insurance was to place a sum of 
money in the hands of those left behind, 
it required but simple equipment to sell 
it — some knowledge of the common 
needs of men and a little knowledge of 
‘ates and contracts sufficed. Those were 
the days when a general agent could 
start a new man with a rate book, with 
or without a “God bless you.” His sales 
talk was devoted principally to cash 
values and dividends. Surprisingly, some 
men made good—probably because they 
had imagination which contact with daily 
problems of people turned into vision 

With all its crudities that method of 
selling did much good, for it did develop 
the idea of protecting the family left be- 
hind in case of the early death of the 
father. And thousands of men today 
owe their professional preparation to the 


two or three thousand dollars left be- 
hind by father in his life insurance 
policy. 


The Average Man and His Vision 


To that extent “horse and buggy equip- 
ment” and methods were fundamentally 
sound and whatever advances may be 
made, it should not be forgotten that it 
still is “much more important that a 
man’s widow does not have to do scrub- 
bing for a living after he is gone, than 
that he shall be able to go fishing if he 
lives to 65.” 

Notwithstanding this total good the 
selling of life insurance never has been 
equal to the institution of life insurance. 
Only the exceptional salesman ever had 
a vision of what life insurance could and 
would do in solving human problems. 
The ordinary man recognizes a life in- 
surance salesman, not as someone who 
really wants to render a service and is 
equipped to do it, but rather as one 
who wants to make a commission from 
a sale. That’s why he can’t see why if 
he is buying life insurance he should not 
buy from some friend or fraternity 
brother. The average man has little un- 
derstanding of life insurance and little 
confidence in the life insurance salesman. 

It is the commonest experience of an 
insurance office to have people call up to 
ask for information with the require- 
ment that no agent be sent out. Re- 
cently one man came into our office so 
determined not to be called on that he 


refused to give his name. He was given 


Standing, L. to R.: Clifford G. Quillian, Northwestern Mutual; 
Mutual Life; 


George L. Buck, broker; William N. Boyd, Aetna Life; 


Some Seattle C. L. U.’s | 





Joseph P. Mulder, 
Hugh S. Bell, 


Equitable of lowa; Manley E. Sweazey, Northern Life. 


Seated, L. to R.: Robert G. Jones, Northwestern National; 
Life; Lawrence R. Bates, Mutual Benefit; 


Loyd A. Peek, Northern 
William Z. Robinson, Fidelity Mutual; 


Howard C. Ries, Equitable Society, William B. Laney, Northern Life. 


the information. His request was re- 
spected. He proved that his interest was 
genuine by coming back to buy $15,000 
of life insurance. But it is for us to 
seriously ponder why he was unwilling 
an agent should call on him. Most men 
build a barrier to hold out the life in- 
surance salesman. Yet these same men 
become anxious to talk to a life insur- 
ance salesman who has any helpful sug- 
gestion for the solution of the man’s 
problems. 


Harm of Misplaced Confidence 


Even had the job been done perfectly 
the changes in our living have brought 
added requirements to the life insurance 
salesman. The growth of business, the 
increased complexity of our living, call 
for a higher type of understanding and 
preparation. When all values were land 
values or tangible stocks of goods, in- 
vestment problems were simple. Even 
then the property of widows and orphans 
was sometimes lost by bad selection or 
misplaced confidence. Out of that need 
arose the settlement options of the life 
insurance contract. Whole volumes have 
been written about their use, volumes 
that are worthy not only of reading but 
of careful studv. Even yet the vast ma- 
jority of life insurance salesmen are un- 
skillful in their use. Every day every 
general office has death claims that re- 


veal how imperfectly the insurance in 
existence has been arranged to do the 
work required of it. In our agency a 
case of $50,000 written by a self-styled 
estate counselor was recently discovered 
where the children of the insured were 
excluded from receiving the proceeds in 
instalments. 

With the increased diversity of oppor- 
tunity for investment (at least the in- 
tense multiplication of places inviting one 
to put his money) the problem of caring 
for the money left a widow or an or- 
phan by the deceased husband or father 
is a real problem, calling for all the in- 
formation and skill available. The life 
insurance man whose sole solution is set- 
tlement options of any one kind is as ill 
equipped to cope with the problem as the 
doctor of classic fame who knew only 
how to cure fits. . 


Greater Educational Advantages 


Our lives are infinitely richer in op- 
portunity than those of the generation 
that immediately preceded us. But with 
the increased opportunity for action 
comes an increased necessity for selec- 
tive decision and a necessity for better 
information on a much wider field of 
subjects. The very increase in the liter- 
ature of the subject shows the need for 
increased information on the part of the 
man who would give reasonable service 
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in the field of life insurance. When the 
teaching of life insurance was begun at 
Wharton School, text books had to be 
written. There were none to be had 
Today you know how hard you have to 
work to merely read the current litera- 
ture of the subject. While books are 
sometimes written because the author 
has the urge to express himself, they are 
published and remain on the market be- 
cause somcbody, in considerable num- 
bers, finds them worth paying for. 
Every day life insurance is being found 
capable of solving new problems. New 
demands are being placed upon business 
which only some form of life insurance 
contract can meet. To furnish the ser- 
vice called for, demands a thorough un- 
derstanding of the fundamental condi- 
tions underlying these problems. It is 
not sufficient to “know all the answers”; 
it is absolutely necessary to understand 


the principles from which the formulae 
are derived. 
Foresight 
Sometimes it is felt tha‘, of course, 


the salesman who would deal with such 
problems as estate protection, tax con- 
servation, corporation insurance, needs 
highly specialized information, but that 
it isn’t necessary for the man who con- 
fines his work to personal insurance 
One might ask, “Why are these clients 
not entitled to the best service one can 
give?” Sometimes physicians find that 
cases given home treatment for an ap- 
parently simple malady prove to be very 
serious. 

The commonest remark made to the 
service assistant when, in order to keep 
a policy from being lapsed, he has ex- 
plained the values in the policy, is “no- 
body ever told me that about my insur- 
ance before.” The next most commonly 
heard is, “I wish I had understood what 
life insurance really is when I was buy- 
ing this. I could have easily doubled my 
insurance with money I have lost.” Hind- 
sight is always better than foresight, but 
it would seem that a better understand- 
ing on the part of the agent might have 
resulted in better service and probably 
a larger use of life insurance. 


Value of C.L.U. Designation 


The life insurance salesman will be 
welcome when he knows something 0! 
value for the man he wants to see. The 
reception given to the C.L.U. movement 
and to C.L.U. members illustrates this 
attitude. One of the members of ott 
chapter left a calendar in the office of a 
member of the faculty of the University 
of Washington. After his name appeared 
the initials C.L.U. Another faculty mat, 
seeing the calendar, wanted to know 
what the C.L.U. meant. On being told 
he said, “I have an insurance problem 
I want help on. If that fellow has gone 
to the trouble to do that much study 
want to talk with him.” The interview 
and the service given resulted in sale of 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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Straight from the shoulder, straight 
to the heart messages, with a differ 
ent appeal hand-tailored to the 
readers of each magazine, carefully 
written in the prospect’s own lan- 
guage, constructively selling a definite 
policy..THAT is the way Guardian Life 


cooperates with the men in the field 
ield. 
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The BEST CALLING for 
a CAPABLE WOMAN 


By William Alexander 


Secretary, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Women are as efficient as men in the 
life insurance field. There was a time 
when this truth was not fully recog- 
nized. 

When I became identified with the 
life insurance business more than half 
a century ago there were few, if any, 
women agents. And when later on 
women sought to enter the field, agency 
managers seldom welcomed them with 
much enthusiasm, asking themselves 
such questions as the following: Are 
not women ignorant of business meth- 
ods? Are they competent to advocate 
life insurance adequately? Do they not 
expect to gain entrance into the offices 
of men because of their sex? Will they 
not expect to enjoy special privileges 
and more attention and consideration 
than men need or expect? Will they not 
ask innumerable questions and get more 
or less in the way? 

There was certainly some reluctance 
on the part of the average manager at 
that time to add women to his staff. 
This attitude may have had something 
to do with the establishment of women’s 
departments, managed by women and 
comprising women workers only. How- 
ever that may be, such organizations 


were successful and there are some 
still in existence that continue to 
prosper. 


Significance of Present Standing of 
Women 


To understand the standing of women 
in the insurance field today, we must 
brush aside all the vague impressions 
that were held by life insurance execu- 
tives and agency managers in the early 
days and consider the actual facts as 
they now exist. If we do this we shall 
find that the subject is full of interest, 
and we shall become enthusiastic in 
studying it. 

Today the manager in charge of an 
agency composed of men makes a con- 
tract with a woman precisely as if she 
were a man. She receives precisely the 
same advantages and privileges that the 
men enjoy, but nothing more. 

The fallacy that women are less intel- 
ligent than men has been exploded. They 
are often more prudent than men. If 
they enter the insurance field they want 
to understand their work thoroughly. 
They take their responsibilities seriously. 
They often study with greater diligence 
than men. Some are even taking the in- 
surance course of the College of Life 
Underwriters. Those who canvass among 
men are businesslike in their methods, 
and have a great advantage over men 
in getting access to women, and in dem- 
onstrating the claims of life insurance 
for women, who are, or ought to be, the 
ones chiefly interested in it. 


No More Appropriate Calling for 
Women 


I know of no calling so appropriate 
for an intelligent, cultivated woman of 
integrity. It is honorable and digni- 
fied. Hard and continuous work is de- 
manded but it is not restricted as are 
ordinary clerkships. She can adjust her 
hours in accordance with the necessities 
of her situation: For example, if she has 
children or other home duties, she can 
make satisfactory working plans without 
neglecting those duties, provided she 
gives all the time and industry neces- 
sary for the prosecution of her busi- 
ness. 

It is a wholesome calling, full of va- 
riety, unrestricted in many ways, stimu- 


lating, encouraging and remunerative if 
expertness is coupled with diligence. 
And how gratifying it is to such a 
woman to be engaged in a_ business 
which will give her ample support and 
at the same time enable her to render 
services of supreme value to the public! 


Some Advantages Women Have 


There are now many competent women 
agents in the United States who are 
successful in dealing directly with busi- 
ness men in their offices, or with cor- 
porations that become interested in 
group insurance or salary savings insur- 
ance taken for the benefit of their em- 
ployes. 

It is easier for a woman agent to gain 
access to a wife and mother than for 
a man. She is familiar with household 
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problems. She can make an appeal which 
will not only be understood, but may 
be convincing. She can tactfully ex- 
plain to a wife (if her husband has failed 
to make suitable provision for her and 
her children) that she ought to co-oper- 
ate with the agent in explaining to the 
husband that he ought to insure, not 
simply as a duty, but because he has an 
opportunity of extraordinary value—an 
opportunity of which he may have been 
ignorant. 

The fact that women are beginning 
to see the value of insurance protection 
for the family is encouraging. The fol- 


Knowing Needs of Thousands of 


Women, She 


Few people in the insurance business 
have had a wider experience with women 
and girls than Mrs. Lida Curtis Taylor, 
who leads the Beatrice Jones unit of 
the F. H. Devitt agency, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, who was unsuccessful 
her first year, (1931), but by the Fall 
of 1932 commenced to hit her stride. 

Before entering the insurance business 
she had been graduated from Columbia 
University and the Savage School of 
Physical Education. She taught physical 
training in a State Normal school and 
from there went to the head of the wel- 
fare department of the Standard Aircraft 
Corporation at Elizabeth, N. J. In this 
position she was responsible for the 
welfare of 6,000 employes, which exper- 
ience has undoubtedly helped her consid- 
erably in the insurance business. After 
that experience she worked for the Na- 
tional League of Women Workers, or- 
ganizing girl’s clubs for Connecticut, 
which she did with great success. She 
then entered the selling field; real estate 
in Florida. When the Florida real- 
estate market flopped she came to the 
Equitable and in the Fall of 1932 begun 
a period of consistent production. 

From 1933, including 1935, her average 
production was $140,000 with $5,800 of 
premiums and thirty-three lives. During 
the first six months of 1936 she has 
exceeded her average yearly production 
for the previous years, by paying for 
$190,000 with $7,200 of premiums on 
thirty-three lives. Her business, which 
is almost entirely written on annuities, 
shows that 42% of her applications are 
written with the check accompanying the 
application. Mrs. Taylor has never writ- 


Entered Insurance 


LIDA CURTIS TAYLOR 


ten “a big case,” her average case in 
the three years preceding 1936 being $,- 
200, which average she has raised to 
$6,300 in the first six months of this 
vear. 

Mrs. Taylor has set herself a quota; 
is keeping ahead of it. If one had to 
give a one sentence explanation for 
Mrs. Taylor’s success it would probably 
be, “She spends her time in the field— 
not in the office.” 


International Concert Artist 
One of Brooklyn’s Leaders 


After winning fame as a concert pian- 
ist, during which time she played before 
audiences in twenty-six countries includ- 
ing the Orient and appeared in fifty 
of the principal cities of Europe, Ethel 
K. Thompson went with the Equitable 
Society and is now selling insurance in 
Brooklyn. She has made an unusual 
success. In 1935 she led the Peacock 


Agency in Brooklyn not only in volume 
but in cases. Her first Equitable year 
closed with a paid volume of $246,955; 
her second went beyond the half-million 
dollar mark with $521,469 and sixty-one 
cases. She is doing so well this year she 
hopes to make the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

Miss Thompson gave early evidence 





lowing extract is from a letter written 
to a New York company by an Austra- 
lian policyholder. It is perhaps the on} 
example of its kind that can be quoted, 
but it indicates a trend in the right 
direction: 
My reason for secking an increaseq 
assurance upon my life at this par. 
ticular juncture is the earnest request 
of my wife that I should do so, Ag. 
cording to the instincts of her sex, the 
prospect of a long separation brings 
to her some forebodings, a more vyiyid 
realization of the uncertainties of life 
and a recoil from the thought of being 
left without an adequate provision for 
herself and her two children. 

The life insurance woman can become 
a specialist in many directions. There 
are multitudes of self-supporting women 
for example, who can be reached more 
readily by women than by men. And 
a woman is more competent to show 
them their needs and explain precisely 
how life insurance will provide for those 
needs, 

Yes, the life insurance business is jn 
my opinion the best of callings for a 
capable woman if she can prosecute it 
in what I may be justified in calling a 
masterly fashion. 





of talent when she became valedictorian 
of her high school class. She then went 
to the Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Conservatory where she was graduated 
after studying piano in all its theoretical 
branches. Next, she became a graduate 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music in Boston. She studied piano one 
year at the Hochschule of Musik in 
Berlin with Director Egon Petri, well 
known concert master of Europe; then 
she spent two years in New York City 
studying piano with Edwin Hughes and 
voice with Wilfried Klamroth. She be- 
gan to concertize when she was 16 
years old and it was in 1925 that she 
went around the world playing the piano 
as an artist. 

In 1929 Miss Thompson began to look 
for a new career. As she explains it, 
music for the concert artist became an 
avocation and no longer a_ vocation. 
Artists evervwhere began to have hard 
sledding. She decided to enter a prac- 
tical business career and was matricu- 
lated at Columbia University, receiving 
the Bachelor of Science degree, and the 
M.A. in 1932. About this time she was 
approached by insurance companies, one 
of which offered to make her head of 
a women’s department. She decided to 
go with the Equitable Society and did 
so in December, 1933. She was con- 
vinced insurance was a field of unlimited 
possibilities. 


Her Rank With Equitable 


Miss Thompson attended the prelimi- 
nary school of the Equitable Society; 
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1000 YEARS oF LIFE INSURANCE 


Ten centuries of experience: a fitting commentary on the his- 


‘tory of 12 New England life insurance companies. 


This selection does not exhaust the roster. The youngest com- 
pany added to make the final total is 70 years old. There have been 
many since, and their combined ages would probably take us back, 
in years, before the start of the Christian era. 


When the first company began business, John Tyler had been 
President of the United States for two years. Twenty-one Presi- 
dents have succeeded him. New England life insurance companies 
since have seen 13 Republican, two Whig and six Democratic 
administrations. President Tyler’s United States was composed of 
28 state entities, though Texas was annexed while he held office. 


The State Mutual, incorporated in 1844, has seen these states 
join the Union: Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. State 
Mutual has progressed as the Union has progressed. 


State Mutual welcomes the National Association to New 


England. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


INCORPORATED 1844 


Over 92 Years a Synonym for Security 
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graduated from its correspondence 
course; also the field school. When she 
received the gold medal as leader of 


the Peacock agency she was honored 
by a seat at the president’s table at the 


luncheon in honor of W. W. Klingman, 
vice-president. Last year on the country 
wide honor roll of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society she stood forty-sev- 
enth. 


Started With Dime Bank Idea; 


And It Is Still Selling 


Insurance 


By Berenice Meistroff, 
Guardian Life, St. Joseph, Mo. 


I got started by using the Dime Bank 
—and have stayed with the idea pretty 
consistently, writing a number of Dime- 
A-Day and Dollar-A-Week applications, 
with a sprinkling of larger monthly pre- 
mium cases. Occasionally a big annual 
premium case comes my way, but seldom 
enough to still furnish a tremendous 
thrill. 

To illustrate how the Dime Bank busi- 
ness leads to bigger cases, I'll tell you 
an experience that adds nothing to my 
prestige, but it really happened, so here 
goes. 

In the Summer of 1934 I wrote an un- 
insured 48 year old man a $1,000 policy, 
—on the strength of my emptying his 
Dime Bank of $3.62 monthly, and taking 
care of his quarterly premiums for him. 
This Spring, I suggested that since he 
had found the savings very easy and was 
accumulating his dividends on the one 
policy that he should take on more. 
He agreed so readily,—enthusiastically, 
in fact,—that before taking an_applica- 
tion for an additional $1,000 I asked: 
“How much could you save monthly?” 

“Well,” he answered, “What would a 
saving of $100 a month do for me?” 

After I regained consciousness, we 
figured out a plan,—put $50 a month in 
force at once, and will add the addi- 
tional $50 in September. 


Was Formerly In Dress Business 


At present I have the tax bug. I am 
studying insurance for tax purposes very 
diligently, and have some large cases 
developing as a result. If they break, 
I’ll be sorry that this report is not being 
mailed to you later! If they fall through, 
I can always go back to the Dime Bank 
plan, and by working like the Dickens, 
be sure of making up my lost time! 

My background? 

I’m afraid it’s pretty colorless. 

I was born in Kansas City and raised 
in St. Joseph. I went to high school 
and Junior College here, leaving Junior 
College to marry when | was ly. I did 
nothing but have myself a grand time 
for eleven years (that brings us up to 





BERENICE 


30, doesn’t it? I'll be revealing my age 
any minute, now). 

In 1932 my husband’s business was 
about at the end of its rope, so I cast 
about for a way to help. I got myself 
into a funny little dress business that is 
amusing to discuss, but rather involved 
to write about, so we'll pass it up. At 
any rate, it grew so fast it needed more 
than my original invested capital of $17. 
I betook myself to Kansas City, to see 
Mr. Myers—(Guardian manager there)— 
about getting some money on an Endow- 
ment policy I had taken on in the balmy 
days. That was in February, 1933. He 
proceeded to talk me right out of the 
dress business into the insurance busi- 
ness. Life began in 1933! 

I achieved rather surprising results, 
right from the beginning,—chiefly, I 
think, because I wasn’t business woman 
enough to know that conditions were 
against me. Family finances were such 
that it was sell insurance or don’t eat— 
and we all have excellent appetites! 


MEISTROFF 


Paid Life Leader Once Ran A 
Medical Clinic In A Dispensary 


In the seven years during which Paul- 
ine L. Kittredge has been selling life 
insurance she has led the Manuel Camps, 
Jr., agency of the Penn Mutual six 
times. A severe illness in 1933 kept her 
out of production for nearly four months 
but as soon as she recovered she began 
scoring again. Up to the time of her 


illness she had completed more than 
four years of consecutive weekly produc- 
tion. In 1930 she paid for more than 


,000. 

Of old Vermont stock, Miss Kittredge 
was brought up in a quiet New Hamp- 
shire hilltown—Woodsville. Her earli- 
est selling experience came after gradu- 
ation from Woodsville High School when 
for three years she was clerk in Sar- 
geant’s general store. A childhood urge 
for nursing then brought her to Peter 


Pent Brigham Hospital in Boston as a 
student. After receiving her degree she 
remained there for three years at the 
end of which time she was placed in 
charge of the Ear, Nose and Throat 
Clinic of the Boston Dispensary. 


Most of Her Prospects Are Nurses 


It was about that time that she took 
out her first life insurance policy and 
discovered that she had a keen interest 
in life insurance. It was in the Penn 
Mutual and resulted in her entering the 
insurance business with the Boston 
agency. That was in 1929. 

In discussing her work and methods 
Manuel Camps, Jr., general agent, said 
to The Gold Book: 

“Polly believes in the simplicity of 
presentation, and the avoidance of actu- 
arial details. In other words, she sells 
ideas and establishes a friendly, com- 
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PAULINE L. KITTREDGE 


fortable relationship with her clients. 
She feels that each new prospect can 
be made a friend, whether or not a sale 
results, and eventually result in addi- 
tional indirect business. She does not 
consider ‘No’ an ultimatum, but simply 
a postponement; and she never carries 
the mental burden of ‘china eggs,’ but 





——=== 
keeps an open and alert mind as we 
as detailed records on a carefully worked 
out prospect sheet. 

“Most of her prospects range in age 
from twenty to forty years. In the 
main, they are nurses, naturally, because 
she knows when and how to get to see 
nurses, and realizes their future and 
present problems from her own experi. 
ences. However, many times she makes 
an abrupt change in her canvassing and 
tries an entirely new field, making her. 
self call in cases which involve propo. 
sitions for salary savings for groups 
or for family income protection for mar. 
ried men. Her pet policy is the Re. 
tirement Income, and about 90% of her 
business is done on this plan. 

“One of Polly’s pet theories is that 
to be fit for one’s job, one must be 
mentally, physically and spiritually fit 
and inasmuch as she has always had a 
love of the outdoors and athletics, she 
is a keen enthusiast for golf and swim. 
ming. 

“As Polly summed it up when telling 
me about these points, she said the fol. 
lowing: ‘I love my work—it and people 
are always good to me!’ A pretty fine 
philosophy, I think.” 

Miss Kittredge has qualified for com- 
pany conventions every year that she 
has been in the business. She walks 
away with the paid lives honors in any 
contest that embraces paid lives, and 
last year she won the agency trophy 
for the most number of points compiled 
in the whole agency, the points being 
based on lives and volume. 


Completing Insurance Program 
Enthralling As A Novel 


By Lucille Pitcher, 
Wife of Robert B. Pitcher, John Hancock, Boston 


As a bride I used to become harassed 
wondering whether to let the dinner 
burn to a crisp or grow cold waiting 
long after the dinner hour for the return 
of my insurance-man husband. During 
these hours I had plenty of time to pon- 
der on the occupations of men in search 
of the dollar. I was glad my husband 
was not a doctor on call at all hours of 
the day or night; a traveling salesman’s 
job would be even worse. I thought I 
would like to be a farmer’s wife, but 
there are the long, cold winters. And, 
vet, those regular hours—the-8:15 in the 
morning and the 5:15 home at night— 
might tinge one’s life with the drabness 
of regularity. So let the dinner burn. 
The lot of an insurance man’s wife is a 
good one. 

There is no doubt but that the first 
iew years of selling life insurance are 
discouraging and sometimes difficult. The 
income is low and to get the ball rolling 
is rea) work. Many are the times we 
have tried to build up a list of people 
who should be approached and have 
watched the number of names dwindle 
for one reason or another until the task 
seemed hopeless. However, as the re- 
newals increase yearly, giving one a 
backlog that makes the budget more 
certain, and as the question changes 
from “whom shall I see today?” to the 
statement “I’m terribly busy,” one feels 
that the first hard years have been well 
spent. It is a definite satisfaction to 
realize that the growth in volume of 
one’s business is due to one’s own per- 
sonal effort and perseverance, as well 
as the cooperation of one’s company. 
There are few other businesses where 
the returns are so nearly proportionate 
to the effort put into the work; where 
one’s increase in income does not de- 
pend on the much hoped for raise. The 
advantages of being your own boss are 
manifold. Not only is the fear of dis- 
missal entirely annihilated, but also the 
benefits of planning one’s own time are 
many, although this usually results in 
several evenings of work a week. A 


good start in this business assures, to a 
certain extent, less work and more in- 
come as one’s life progresses which, after 
all, is certainly the logical sequence. 


Cumulative Interest In Work 


Whether we like it or not financial 
security is one of the most important 
things in the lives of all of us. And it is 
interesting to me to discuss with my 
husband whether Mr. X. should provide 
for his family after his death or prepare 
only for his own old age. (The technical 
terms used in these discussions are often 
beyond me. My criticism of insurance 
men is that they sometimes use a lan- 
guage intelligible to each other, but baf- 
fling to the layman whom they wish to 
help.) But to go back to Mr. X—I 
follow the solving of his problems with 
great interest. It is like a continued 
story, and I look forward to the time 
when, because of an educational fund, 
Mr. X.’s son goes to college. Will he 
make the most of it; will he deserve it, 
or at that time will we wish Mr. X. 
had bought an annuity for himself? It 
will be like reading part two of an inter- 
esting novel. 


It has been said, “Most men lead lives 
of quiet desperation.” Of course, this is 
true where so few are fortunate enough 
to find the work which is completely 
congenial to them. This then is the chief 
reason why I am glad my husband is in 
the insurance business. He loves the 
work. A sociable person by nature he 
finds the varied business contacts both 
stimulating and absorbing. This leads 
to fresh ideas and interests which pre- 
vent that much to be dreaded staleness 
that years might bring. Doubtlessly, the 
real explanation of my husband’s ob- 
vious satisfaction and happiness in his 
work is his sincere conviction that he is 
aiding in a small way not only the man 
to whom he sells life insurance, but also 
all those who come within the orbit of 
that man’s life. In other words, in sell- 
ing life insurance one obtains the al- 
mighty dollar and he finds also the satis- 
faction and pleasure of helping others. 
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Lite insurance typifies the American ideal—the American 
spirit. It is a vehicle of hope to the man whose ambition 
for security and financial independence is unsatisfied. It 
serves all classes. It is a conservator of savings, a promoter 
of social serving enterprises. It is a character builder. It 
has honestly, economically and efficiently discharged its 
obligation. It has saved more homes, more individuals, and 
more businesses, in these distressed years than any other 
agency. Its record is an open book, and is a monument to 
the thrift, self-reliance, and the sense of personal responsi- 
bility of the American people. Those who spread its light 
serve as they can in no other way the interests of their fellow- 
man. There is no more satisfying service." 


PRESIDENT M. J. CLEARY, from his address at 
the 60th Annual Meeting—The Association of 
Agents of The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., July 22, 1936. 
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They'll SIGN QUICKLY 






If You'll LET THEM, 
Says [his FAST CLOSER 


To walk into a prospect’s office and 
sign him for a $100,000 policy without any 
preliminaries or previous contact — in 
other words, cold—is the dream of every 
life insurance agent. As with the golfer 
who never broke 100 but makes holes-in- 
one when he is comfortably tucked in 
bed with his head buried in soft pillows, 
these experiences are just day dreams to 
most people, but they do happen. 

When Charles Selig of the John S. 
Tunmore agency of the Provident Mu- 
tual, New York City, closed a client 
recently for $100,000 on first interview 
he was neither surprised nor carried 
away with the experience because during 
all of his twenty-one years as a life 
insurance agent he has closed many cases 
quickly. In fact, he is one of the fastest 
closers in New York. If he can’t close 
a case on two interviews he generally 
drops it. He has worked on the assump- 
tion that successful business executives 
are accustomed to make quick decisions 
involving the expenditure of substantial 
sums of money. 

There is scarcely any business incident 
or news angle involving a prosperous 
executive that Selig does not make grist 
for his insurance mill. In his mental 
process the trivia of every day is full of 
leads and the way his mind sifts the 
fruitful grain from the chaff is remark- 
able to see. That’s what he calls being 
insurance minded. It may be just a lit- 
tle aside in conversation, a paragraph in 
a letter, or a newspaper, that starts his 
mind working on a case. He keeps sev- 
eral vest pocket note books in which he 
constantly jots down names or ideas. 
Quite a bit of this note making is done 
after he retires and he even uses an 
electric pencil gadget for writing in the 
dark. Mrs. Selig, incidentally, would 
like to meet the inventor of that pencil. 


Sees Expanding Prospect Field 


Selig knows a lot of prosperous, young 
business executives. This class of pros- 
pect is growing fast just at this time 
with recovery going ahead rapidly, cor- 
porations expanding, profits increasing. 
The outlook is excellent for Selig and 
doesn’t he know it! He has little pati- 
ence with the familiar “problems” of the 
average agent. His idea of selling life 
insurance is “go and get it.” He’s so 
sure of himself that he can be ruthless 
_ a prospect; but he knows when to 

€. 

Profligate with his vitality, which 
seems inexhaustible, yet he directs his 
energies. He doesn’t go running around. 
He may try to get you to come to him, 
but if you won't he'll go to you just as 
readily. If you write him, you like as 
not will get a letter from his “Boswell,” 
Charles Appelson, telling what Selig 
says about the matter. 


How Selig Got Started 


Mr. Selig is qualified to speak with 
authority on successful life insurance 


selling because in his two decades of 


experience as a life insurance producer 
he has several times headed the Provi- 
dent Mutual’s production clubs and regu- 
larly writes in excess of a million new 
business. He has written individual cases 
for $1,000,000 and places a considerable 
volume with companies other than the 
Provident Mutual. 

Selling has been Mr. Selig’s only ac- 
tivity throughout his business life. After 
graduating from St. Louis public schools 
he got a job with the Fisk Rubber Co. 
branch there as a salesman behind the 
counter, but he soon went on the out- 
side because this appealed to him more. 
He spent eight years of successful selling 
in this line before he went into life 
insurance. His father, who had been 
with the Tunmore agency, passed away 
after two years in the business. There 
are five Selig brothers. When the father 
died it was felt that one of the boys 
should go into the life insurance business. 
One son, Ivan Selig, tried it for a time 
but did not make a go of life insurance, 
so he went into the hosiery line, became 
sales manager, one of the top executives 
and director of the Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Co. from which he retired a wealthy 
man at 37. Ivan, couldn’t stand retire- 
ment, so he helped form the Interstate 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., of which he is now 
president and director. Charles left the 
Fisk Rubber Co. to carry on his father’s 


In Hospital Seven 


work and to such good purpose that he 
has been among the leading producers 
of his company ever since. 


Wide Key Man Acquaintance 


This agent has a vast acquaintance 
among key men in textile lines, depart- 
ment stores and other commercial fields. 
He talks their language, knows their 
problems, soon learns about new men 
coming into positions of responsibility 
with such corporations. 

It was such contacts that made it 
possible for him to sell a $1,000,000 policy 
on the life of President S. E. Summer- 
field of the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. 
and also Vice-President Roy E. Tilles. 
Also large policies on executives of The 
May Department Store. In fact the 
$1,000,000 policy on the life of Vice- 
President Tilles of the Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Co. was closed on one interview. 
To be sure Mr. Selig had sold the presi- 
dent the idea after that gentleman had 
bought $1,000,000 on his own life and 
Selig went before the board formally to 
present the details, but the first time he 
talked to Mr. Tilles he signed him. Selig 
isn’t claiming it as his first interview 
record, however. 

Every successful concern has at least 
one man, and usually several, who are in- 
dispensable. Mr. Selig goes to these key 
men with a straightforward business 


Months, 


Wrote Insurance On Doctors 





This picture of Herman Filene was taken 

at the Freid agency anniversary lunch- 

eon. He was brought to the affair in a 
wheel chair. 





Many sales talks have been built 
around a story of insurance in action, 
but the vivid mental picture which Her- 
man L. Filene carries with him after 
a seven-months’ siege in the Montefiore 
Hospital is one of insurance not in 
action. 

A German by birth and a graduate 
of Berlin and Heidelberg Universities 
with a doctor of laws degree, Mr. Filene 
came to this country in 1933. His first 
attempt was to find work in international 
law. He spoke little English. Through 
a mutual friend he met Isadore Freid, 
general agent, New England Mutual, 
New York, and in July, 1934, he entered 
production with the Freid agency. His 
first case was declined for medical rea- 
sons, but he was encouraged that he 
had secured both the application and 
yee and his production began to 
uild. 


Stricken With Infantile Paralysis 


On the morning of August 8, 1935, he 
was stricken with infantile paralysis and 
was carried away to the hospital where 
for seven months he observed suffering 
and death. It became known that he 
was an insurance agent. To those who 
had a chance for recovery, others not so 
fortunate pointed out the fallacy of put- 
ting off the opportunity to insure. In 
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CHARLES SELIG 


proposition without frills or diverting 


complexities. He sells straight protec- 
tion whether it is personal or business 
insurance. 


Executives Make Quick Decisions or 


They Would Not Be Executives 


Realizing that the average agent makes 
frequent calls on the same prospects and 
sometimes keeps prospect cards in the 
works for years, The Gold Book asked 
Mr. Selig to tell something about his 
methods which have made fast closing 
habitual with him. Selig writes most of 
his business on the successful executive 
type. He is that type himself, dynamic, 
quick thinking and emphatic in reactions, 
He has never used elaborate presenta- 
tions, complicated illustrations, or port- 
folios tied with ribbons. 

“Busy business executives constantly 
make what might appear to an outsider 
to be flash decisions on extremely im- 
portant matters calling for large expendi- 
tures of money,” said Mr. Selig. “They 
must keep large business operations in 
motion, but don’t fool yourself that they 
are ‘flash’ decisions. The successful ex- 
ecutive does not act until he has all the 
facts; then decision comes quickly. This 
type of prospect is not impressed by in- 
volved and complicated presentations. 
Such presentations make it difficult, of- 
ten impossible, for him to function in the 
speedy manner to which he is accus- 
tomed. You can make a life insurance 
proposition either complicated or simple, 
according to your own mental slant. It 
would be possible to work up a com- 
plicated case for a man with practically 
no involved situations. Likewise, in my 
opinion, life insurance protection can be 
presented as a simple, direct business 
question that any business man can grasp 
quickly.” 


Careful Preparation of Cases 


This does not mean that Mr. Selig does 
not prepare his cases. He does so much 


(Continued on Page 124) 





December last year he wrote $25,000 in 
new business on the lives of doctors in 
the hospital, participating in the agencys 
anniversary drive. 

Last March he came out of the hos- 
pital still badly crippled. While ordi- 
narily an insurance man has to be on the 
move eight hours a day, Mr. Filene gets 
about very little, uses a cane, and in 
order for him to write business his cli- 
ents and prospects must come to him. 
He is developing many leads from among 
those he met at the hospital. He has 
qualified this year for the New England 
Mutual convention. 

He said to The Gold Book: “When 
I started I made all cold canvass calls. 
The first time I heard an objection, I 
believed it; ten. times, I marveled; 100 
times I disregarded it. Today nobody 
can tell me anything against insurance. 
I have seen too many men crying, dying, 
and the widow coming in wondering 
what to do. I have seen life insurance 
not in action.” 
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AN OTHER MILESTONE 

















Lhis is the 
Eishty-litth year of 
Phoenix Mutual Service 
to its Policyhololers 
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Supplemented Monthly With 


BEST’S LIFE INSURANCE NEWS 


L URCHASERS of Best's Life Insurance 
Reports are entitled to an annual sub- 
scription to Best's Life Insurance News 
(Regularly priced at $3.00 annually). 


Best's Life Insurance News, which chron- 

icles all happenings of importance in the 

life insurance business, acts as a monthly 

supplement to Best's Life Insurance 
Reports. 


Subscribers will find this "book and 


news" combination most valuable. 


Best's Life Insurance Reports contain the 
following topical paragraphs for 
each company. 


Assets and liabilities in detail. 

Income and disbursements in detail. 

Gain and loss exhibit in detail. 

Classes and amounts of business in force: 
Ordinary, Industrial, Group; Participating, 
Non-Participating, Deferred Dividends. 
Significant ratios from the statement, for 
the last five years. 

pests History since organization. 

Financial condition, management, operat- 
ciel ing results: Editorial comment, including 
: “recommendation” and insurance experi- 
ence of executive officers. 

Growth of the company since organization. 
Cash premium income for the last five 
years; new and renewal; life disability, 
double indemnity and annuity separately 
with totals. 

Officers and directors or trustees. 
Territory: States in which companies are 
licensed. 

Reserve basis: Actuarial tables used and 
amounts of business on the various prin- 
cipal forms. 
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GROUPS STABILITY 
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and PERMANENCE 


By B. A. Page 


Vice-President, Travelers 


If there were any one line which it 
was expected would suffer most during 
a period of depression, it is Group Life 
insurance which, as is well known, is 
written on concerns employing fifty or 
more employes with the employer con- 
tributing part of the cost and guaran- 
teeing the premium. 

There is no better index of unem- 
ployment than what is known as the 
“individual cancelation record” which 
shows each day what has been deducted 
from the insurance in force under Group 
Life insurance by employes being let 
out or changing their place of employ- 
ment. 

Taking the experience of Travelers, 
Group Life insurance showed a falling 
off in 1931 of about $50,000,000 compared 
with the peak year of 1930, which was 
approximately a 3% loss. In 1932, which 
marked the lowest period of the de- 
pression, the volume went off nearly 
10% compared to the previous year. The 
next year, 1933, was within a million 
or two of the 1932 total. 1934 showed 
a gain of slightly more than 10%. 1935 
passed the 1930 peak by a substantial 
margin. And a gain in force thus far 
in 1936 is substantial and indicative that 
from $120,000,000 to $140,000,000 more 
will be added to the figures of 1935. 


Another Measuring Rod 


The Travelers record in this respect 
does not differ materially from that of 
the other companies writing the line. At 
the close of 1935 the total of all com- 
panies was considerably in excess of the 
top of any period since Group insur- 
ance was first issued. 

Another measuring rod is the growth 
in Group Accident and Sickness insur- 
ance, which has made phenomenal gains. 
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This plan is usually written on what is 
called a wage formula, and as wages 
go down, even though employment as 
to number does not fall off, there is 
bound to be some diminution in pre- 
mium volume. 

This line suffered as did other lines 
as respects both numbers insured and 
cash income. 1931 was the peak, and, 
comparing it with the record at the end 
of 1935, there has been a gain of more 
than 70% in the number of employes 
insured under Group Accident and Sick- 
ness plans. 

If anyone has any doubts as to the 
stability of American institutions and 
the stability and permanence of Group 
Life and Group Accident and Sickness 
insurance, the above record should go 
far to dispel them. 





Charles Selig 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


preliminary work that he has an assist- 
ant, Charles Appelson, a man with thir- 
teen years background in life insurance, 
a former agency cashier, who knows his 
way around in all the rate books and 
reference material constituting the 
sources for life insurance illustrations. 
Mr. Appleson does not go into the field, 
although he is a qualified agent, as he 
does not have the time. As a team Selig 
and Appelson complement each other in 
aptitude and personality. Mr. Selig is 
the source of ideas about people to sell 
and how to sell them. 


Approach 


When Selig has spotted a new pros- 
pect and has decided, after getting the 
facts, how much that prospect should 
buy he goes into action with a drive 
that, according to report, makes some of 
them feel they have slipped up on this 
matter of insurance protection and has- 
ten to correct the situation. This prob- 


ably accounts for some of Selig’s fast 
closing. 

A good part of his success may be 
attributed to a direct and impersonal way 
he has of approaching the subject of life 
insurance. He gets right down to the 
matter in hand in a frank and engaging 
way. When it comes to facing facts he 
is hard-boiled, doesn’t do any pussy- 
footing and doesn’t let the other fellow 
do any either. This drive is natural to 
him and doesn’t raise antagonism such 
as would be aroused by forced pressure. 

Mr. Selig has strong convictions and 
a philosophy of his own about life insur- 
ance and its selling. There is one side 
of it that he dismisses with the blunt 
statement that in contact with his clients 
he neither hands out cigars nor tells 
stories. He doesn’t go in for entertain- 
ing clients unless they happen to be 
among his personal friends. He is a 
member of several clubs, but never uses 
them in a business way. He doesn’t do 
the usual and accepted things; uses noth- 
ing “canned”; is different. He’s a na- 
tural. He uses a red pencil and green 
ink. 
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_ SUCCESS 


THE RIGHT TIME 
AT 








THE RIGHT WAY 
IN 


THE RIGHT THING 


DOING 


THE RIGHT MAN 
3 STEPS TO SUCCESS 


THE RIGHT THING .... is specialized procedure in sales methods (in Home Life it is 


Planned Estates) the proven results of which demonstrate 
that substantial income can be produced, that budgets can 
be balanced and surpluses created. It appeals to new 
underwriters and old. 


THE RIGHT WAY... is building prestige through distinctive service. The client's 
attitude so created toward the Underwriter is similar to that 
which he has for doctor or lawyer. Professionalizing the 
business has been the goal of the Home Life with its Client 
Building through Estate Planning. 


THE RIGHT TIME.... is today when in millions of instances the insurance buyer 
has new ambitions for the future, rekindled by new hope. 
These men, shaken by depression, now wish to rebuild 
estates through definite planning. A Company such as the 
Home Life, with every department keyed to the idea of 
assisting the Underwriter working along Planned Estate lines 
is a modern Company tuned to the times. 


THE RIGHT MAN eee is selected for qualities of character, intelligence and stand- 


ing among his fellow men, and trained in Home Life ideals. 
He has the ambition to advance through service to others. 


To the right men who think these ideas may be 
helpful, our booklet, "Client Building Through 
Estate Planning" is available on request. Write 


C. C. Fulton, Jr., Agency Vice-President 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. JAMES A. FULTON 
* Chairman of the Board President * 
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One of the most able salesmen of sal- 
ary savings is Erle I. Shobert, Holgar 
J. Johnson agency, Penn Mutual Life, 
Pittsburgh. He has been considerably 
assisted by the use of visualized charts, 
of which he has a variety and which he 
originates. 

Mr. Shobert spent three years as a 
construction engineer after leaving col- 
lege. Then for a quarter of a century 
he was in the men’s clothing business. 
Shortly after he was made a partner in 
the establishment with which he was 
associated he found that the old time 
clothing store had had its day because 
of competition of department stores, 
haberdashers and other kinds of stores. 
He, therefore, looked around to see 
where his talents, experience and ac- 
quaintance would best fit in. Looking 
over the field he picked insurance, and 
is glad he did. 


Specializes in Salary Savings 


Mr. Shobert began to specialize in sal- 
ary savings because he felt that for a 
man of his years it would be the most 
effective method of making sales con- 
tacts which would lead to wider range 
of prospects. 


He began to see the importance of 
visualization, and that led to his prepar- 
ing charts. Finally his sales methods 
started to revolve around charts, some 
of which are exceedingly ingenious. He 
not only prepared various charts but 
got in the habit, also, of rapidly sketch- 
ing visualization in order to command 
the attention of his prospects. With 
his training and artistic and engineering 
gifts he fell naturally into prepared sales 
talks, especially as they fit in with his 
charts and drawings. 

Mr. Shobert is one of the Penn Mu- 


ERLE I. SHOBERT 


tual’s leaders in writing of lives. He is 
paying for about $500,000 a year. 
The accompanying chart is one of 


those used successfully by Mr. Shobert. 
It shows that today’s necessities are a 
place to live, something to eat and earn- 
ing an income; that at age 65 the first 
two conditions do not change, but earn- 
ing power does. It demonstrates that 
each ten years one waits will add new 
burdens in building up a sufficient in- 
come at Age 65. There is only one 
answer to the problem: start now with 
systematic saving. 


Ex-Soldier of Fortune Now Finds 
Insurance His Chief Adventure 


After a life of adventure and excite- 
ment, which included being general 
agent for an American life insurance 
company in Costa Rica, Central Amer- 
ica, and having sold insurance in the 
West Indies too, C. A. Shaw has had 
enough of thrills and is living in Abbe- 
ville, La., selling insurance for the Penn 
Mutual Life. It is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to him whether he ever meets an- 
other adventurer. He has been ac- 
quainted with a long string of them, in- 
cluding General Lee Christmas. 


A Varied Career 


Shaw was something of a soldier of 
fortune himself. He ran away from 


home when 18 years old for practically 
no reason at all; went to sea on a brig 
from Wilmington, N. C., bound for 
Turk’s Island with lumber, “returning 
with salt.” Because he had to get up 
at 5 o’clock in the morning and wash 
decks in his bare feet, and the morning 
was cold, he deserted the ship, rode 
blind baggage and freight cars, and be- 
came a pantryman on a St. John’s River 
steamship. He was a waiter in Florida, 
deckhand on a tugboat, and even trav- 
eled with Happy Cal Wagner’s Minstrel 
Troupe selling song books. He was a 
cook in a Pensacola hotel; worked in a 
saw-mill for 75 cents a day; lived for a 
time on sweet potatoes cooked on a 





shovel, and finally got to Central Amer- 
ica where he sold insurance and became 
prominent in the business community. 

Mr. Shaw is as loaded with human 
interest stories of the semi-tropics as a 
crosstown bus in New York is with pas- 
sengers; and one of the best he tells is 
his experience with Jose Gomez who 
was the leading resident of a Cuban town 
in the Province of Oriente, known as 
“The Black Province” as about 90% of 
the people there have negro blood in 
their veins. 


Puzzle: Find the Doctor 


Shaw had written an application on 
Gomez who agreed he would make his 
payment of more than $500 premium 
after the examination was completed. 
He hired a carriage to drive out to the 
hospital where the company’s examiner 
was chief surgeon. It was quite a dis- 
tance. Writing Gomez was much easier 
than having the examination made. 
Shaw was in need of the commission 
and having the applicant in hand was 
irritated when he found that the doctor 
was not in the hospital “as he is never 
here in the afternoon.” 

A visit was then made to the medico’s 
home where he was found, but he told 
Shaw he was sorry he didn’t do any 


work in the afternoon at his home 
either. Arguments refused to budge 
him. “Come to the hospital tomorrow 


morning any time between 10 o’clock 
and noon,” he said. 


Shaw drove his near-client back to 
town and they had some coffee. Nex 
morning he hired another carriage; got 
Gomez; drove to the hospital. Again 
the doctor was out, “but he will be back 
any minute,” said an attendant. 

Consents to Stay 


Half an hour went by and the appli- 
cant got impatient. Just then a pretty 
nurse came by. Shaw asked if ghe 
would have any objection to meetin 
Gomez. She had none, and Shaw’s wor. 
ries were over for a time. 

“I jumped to the phone,” said Shay, 
“Telephoned place where I thought the 
doctor might be, but couldn’t find him. 
Then the head nurse came by; looked 
irritated; objected to her assistant neg- 
lecting her duty by chatting so long 
with visitors. Gomez got bored; said he 
had to get back to his office. As we 
started for the door the doctor arrived 
and the examination was made. It turn- 
ed out o. k., and I was glad as I needed 
that commission. 

“He gave me the check. There was a 
bank next door, but it wouldn’t have 
looked right to have gone right into it. 
I walked around the block so that Go- 
mez wouldn’t see me. Just as I was 
coming out with money Gomez arrived 
at the bank. There was a moment of 
embarrassment; then I told him I had 
come in to send the money to the home 
office which was partly true as I had 
gotten a draft for 40% and the balance 
in cash.” 


Consumer Buying Habits Are the Same 


For Insurance Regardless of Section 


Do people in different sections of the 
United States.react differently to life in- 
surance selling methods? Is one method 
of presentation better for New England 
and another for the South? Does rural 
selling require a special technique from 
that successful in the city? 

The practical side of the consumer’s 
buying habits has always interested 
Edward L. Arthur of the Taylor Agency 
of the Mutual Life in New York City 
who was formerly a sales manager in 
commercial lines. He has done consider- 
able field work on the subject and has 
demonstrated to his satisfaction that, as 
life insurance fundamentally is sold for 
needs and human needs are similar, the 
consumer reaction to life insurance sell- 
ing is the same regardless of section, 
whether urban or rural. 

With a background of twelve years as 
a sales manager in different commercial 
lines having several hundred men under 
him at times, Mr. Arthur came into the 
life insurance business four years ago 
and has continuously since been among 
the company’s leading producers. In 
July he qualified for the Million Dollar 
Round Table and also qualified for the 
Mutual Life Quarter Million Club with 
the club year not closing until April, 
1937. 


Wrote $1,000,000 on Strangers 
in Four Months 


Last Winter he spent four months tour- 
ing Florida in his car. In that time he 
wrote $1,000,000 on total strangers, not 
Winter visitors from the North but all 
local people in the small communities, 
mostly merchants. Half of the first 
month Arthur put in learning about 
the citrus fruit industry, the fishing and 
sponge industries, and a few other busi- 
nesses of local importance. After satur- 
ating himself with business facts of in- 
terest to Floridians Mr. Arthur found it 
a simple matter to approach local busi- 
ness people, learning about their per- 
sonal situations. He applied life insur- 
ance to their needs to the extent of 
$1,000,000. 

The coming winter Mr. Arthur plans 
to carry his field laboratory work in 
consumer buying habits to California 





EDWARD L. ARTHUR 


where he will apply the same methods 
that he has used in other sections where 
he was a total stranger. Early in his 
life insurance experience he worked out 
of Nyack, N. Y., practically concentrat- 
ing on the family income plan and his 
business over a considerable period then 
averaged $10,000 per policy and 98% of 
his policyholders were preferred risks. 


Payroll Deduction 


(Continued from Page 34) 


secured over a long period of time, and 
the established relationships with em- 
ployer and employe seem to have the 
appearance of permanence. The visible 
result in a substantial increase in Ordi- 
nary insurance in force on the lives of 
many people who otherwise would not 
have insurance at such rates or in such 
amounts. Many claims have been paid 
and families provided for who would 
not otherwise be so comfortable. From 
such results, real satisfaction arises. 
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ane Figures such as we append always strike a spark of enthusiasm’s fire, even 

swe in the most seasoned underwriter, for they demonstrate the capacity of actuar- 

turn- ial science for performing the otherwise financial impossible. And they are as 

— easy for life insurance mathematicians to create as are those in the settlement 

rach of a $100 industrial contract. They can be duplicated from the files, either 

it closed or current, of numerous life insurance companies, and will be duplicated 

was innumerable times in the future. No other financial system or organization has 

my ever performed, or can ever perform, this distinctive protective and investment 

ba function. 

had * * * * 

aie To a man aged 60 was issued on May 22, 1913, an Ordinary Life, monthly 
income for ten years certain, and survivorship annuity. An 11-years-old daugh- 
ter was the beneficiary. He died on April 17, 1914, having paid only one 

1€ premium, $1,807.20. 

n Throughout the 10 years certain the daughter received $100 a month, 
or $12,000, plus dividends and interest of $828.72. Total, $12,828.72. 

Then she entered upon the survivorship period, and has received to date 
$14,700 in 147 monthly payments of $100 each, plus interest of $225.12. Total 
survivorship payments to date, $14,925.12. 

All payments to date, $27,753.84. 

The beneficiary is now 34 years old, and her life expectancy is 33 years, 
which would bring her age to 67. She is married, in good health, in comfort- 
able circumstances, and may well, not only reach her full expectancy, but con- 
siderably outlive it. Assume, however, that she reaches expectancy and then 
dies. She will have received during the oncoming 33 years $39,600 more, plus 

interest, if at the present rate, of $530.64. Total expectancy income, $40,130.64. 

Grand total of guaranteed payments, survivorship payments to date, and 
expectancy payments, $67,884.48. And all of it in return for an investment 
of $1,807.20. 

* * * * 
Policies issued to 60 millions of Americans cover this great land—its chil- 
dren, its wives and mothers, its aged men and women, its business organizations, 

wi its educational institutions, its philanthropies—with the protection and the sus- 
tis tenance derivable from more than a hundred mighty billions of life insurance, 
ut supported by more than 20 billions of funds held in secure and sacred trust by 
ie the life insurance companies. What a demonstration of a great people’s faith! 
" And how magnificently it has been earned! 

THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“« WM. H. KINGSLEY, President 

Independence Square Philadelphia 
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(Foreworp:—The purpose of this ar- 
licle is to outline a plan which will solve 
the same tax problems which were at- 
tempted to be solved by the Lonergan 
Amendment. Life underwriters have 
stated that many of their clients would 
have purchased additional life imsurance 
if the Lonergan Amendment had_ been 
adopted instead of being rejected. There- 
fore, it necessarily follows that such 
clients would at least be interested in a 
plan which would accomplish the same re- 
sults. For the purpose of clarity, Mr. 
Maduro has written in his usual “question 
and answer” style of writing.) 

Insured: I understand that at the last 
session of Congress an amendment to 
the Federal Estate Tax Law was pro- 
posed by Senator Lonergan. This pro- 
posed amendment provided, in substance, 
that if an individual ear-marked life in- 
surance proceeds for the payment of his 
Federal Estate tax, then such insurance 
proceeds so ear-marked would be entire- 
ly exempt from his Federal Estate tax. 
Can you tell me what happened to this 
proposed Amendment? 

Counselor: It was rejected. 

Insured: That is too bad. If the Lon- 
ergan Amendment had become law, | 
would have purchased additional life in- 
surance and have ear-marked it for the 
payment of my Federal Estate tax. 

Counselor: Why ? 

Insured: Because the Lonergan 
Amendment would have solved for me 
two tax problems in the most efficient 
and economical manner that is available 
today. 


The Two Tax Problems 


Counselor: What are those two tax 
problems ? 

Insured: One is the problem of supply- 
ing cash to the executor of my will for 
the purpose of paying my Federal Estate 
tax, and thereby avoiding the loss which 
would otherwise be incurred if my ex- 
ecutor had to raise that cash by making 
forced sales of my securities and/or real 
estate. By making the cash immediately 
available to my executor, I also avoid the 
loss due to time delays and a wrong 
“guess” on the part of my executor as 
to what property to sell to raise such 
cash. The second is the problem of 
making free from my Federal Estate tax 
the very fund which is used to pay such 
tax.’ I think it is a sufficient hardship to 
have to pay tax without having the funds 
which are used for that payment also 
subject to the tax. : 

Counselor: What is the amount of 
your estimated Federal Estate tax? 

Insured: In the event of my death my 
net estate subject to Federal Estate tax 
will amount to approximately $580,000. 
This means that my Federal Estate tax 
will be $98,800. 

Mental Attitude of Client 


Counselor: Why should you be wor- 
ried? You will not be alive when the 
tax is imposed. Why should you spend 
money during your lifetime to do some- 
thing that will only benefit persons who 
are living after you die? 

Insured: Because I am a human being 
with the character of a human being. I! 
recognize a duty and obligation to my 
family and dependents during their life- 
time, and it makes no difference whether 
I am alive or not. If I did not recognize 
that dutv and obligation, I could be dis- 
tinguished from ‘the attimal but I would 


By Denis Brandon Maduro 
Member of New York Bar 


Denis Brandon Maduro 
Denis Brandon Maduro, author of 
the accompanying article, is one of 
| New York’s unusuaily able young law- 
yers. He is counsel for the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York. 
After graduating from Cornell where 
he had an A.B. degree he was grad- 
uated from law school of Harvard 
University. He lectures at New York 
University in the C. L. U. course; 
| and has written numerous articles for 
| a variety of publications. 





be scarcely elevated above it, and cer- 
tainly I would not be wasting our time 
by discussing Estate tax problems. 

Counselor: You have just stated a most 
important truth. You have said that you 
are interested in your Estate tax prob- 
lems because of a duty or obligation you 
feel toward your family and dependents 
who may be living after you have died. 
Therefore, your primary objective is to 
provide for certain persons in the event 
they survive you. If you are sincere in 
your statement, I will outline a plan 
which will solve the same tax problems 
as the Lonergan Amendment sought to 
solve 

Insured: I stand by my 
What is your plan? 


statement. 


“Tax Investment” 


Counselor: Purchase a life insurance 
policy for $100,000 just as you would 
have done if the Lonergan Amendment 
had passed. Call this your “Tax Invest- 
ment.” If it makes you feel better, 
print that phrase right on the face of 
your policy. It merely means that it is 
the type of investment you have se- 
lected to provide for the payment of 
your Federal Estate tax. 

Insured: So far so good, because that 
is exactly what I would have done if the 
Lonergan Amendment had passed. How- 
ever, how do I make that Tax Invest- 
ment available to the Executor of my 
Will so he can use it to pay the Federal 
Estate Tax, and how can I make that 
Tax Investment itself free from my Fed- 
eral Estate tax? Those are my two 
original tax problems. 

Counselor: You 


accomplish — that 





through a “Tax Investment Trust.” That 
phrase merely means that you create a 
Trust, the property and subject of which 
is your Tax Investment. You create this 
trust by entering into a written Trust 
Agreement with a trustee, who may be 
2 Bank and/or one or more individuals 
This trust agreement is for the benefit 
of your family and dependents, who may 
be called your “Beneficiaries,” such as 
your wife and children. 


In Event of Death 


Insured: What do I do with my Tax 
Investment ? 

Counselor: You assign to the trustee 
all your right, title and interest in your 
Tax Investment. In turn, your trustee 
holds it for the benefit of your Benefi- 
ciaries in accordance with the terms of 
the trust agreement. 

Insured: Assuming that I predecease 
my beneficiaries——what happens upon 
the event of my death? 

Counselor: The trustee takes the Tax 
Investment to the insurance company 
and obtains $100,000 in cash. The Trust 
Agreement provides that your trustee 
has the power to lend this cash to the 
executor of your will against proper se- 
curity, and in addition, the power to pur- 
chase property or securities from the 
executor of your will. Through the 
power of loan and the power of purchase, 
the trustee is able to get cash into the 
hands of your executor, who can then 
use the same to pay your Federal Estate 
tax. Also, the $100,000 of cash received 
from your Tax Investment would not be 
subject to your Federal Estate Tax. This 
solves both of your tax problems the 
same as the Lonergan Amendment would 
have solved them. 


Would Be Held by the Trustee 


Insured: What would the trustee do 
with the property or securities purchased 
from my executor or with the loan note 
obtained from my executor ? 

Counselor: That would be held by the 
trustee for the benefit of your Benefi- 
ciaries in the manner provided in the 
Trust Agreement. The situation would 
be the same if your trustee used the 
$100,000 and purchased securities on the 
Stock Exchange and from unknown 
sellers, or as if the trustee purchased 
bonds which are loans to corporations 
against proper security. 

Insured: But suppose my wife prede- 
ceased me? Under the Lonergan 
Amendment I could continue the Tax 
Investment for the benefit of my chil- 
—_ or 1 could get it back for my own 
se 


Counselor: You can do practically the 
same in the Tax Investment Trust. The 
Trust Agreement can provide that if 
your wife dies first the trust will con- 
continue for the benefit of your children. 
Also, the Trust Agreement can provide 
that if your wife dies first, that the Tax 
Investment will be disposed of as she 
appoints in her Will, and it would be up 
to you to see that her Will contains a 
provision bequeathing the same to you. 
In the latter event, the Tax Investment 
would be subject to your wife’s Federal 
Estate tax only to the extent of approxi- 
mately its then cash value, which, of 
course, would be small compared to its 
face value. 


If Estate Conditions Change 
Insured: That is immaterial because, 








AX INVESTMENT [RUST 


as I stated, my primary objective is to 
provide for the event that my wife sur- 
vives me. However, suppose that during 
the joint lifetime of myself and my wife 
and my children my estate conditions 
change and I want to have the Tax In- 
vestment withdrawn from the trust. 

Counselor: To cover that point, the 
Trust Agreement can provide that the 
Tax Investment may be withdrawn by 
your wife, either alone or with the con- 
sent of one or more of your children, or 
that it can be withdrawn by one or more 
of your children. How you work out 
this provision depends upon how much 
confidence you have in your wife and/or 
children complying with your requests 
during your lifetime. 

The Gift Tax Law 

Insured: If I did not have that conf- 
dence, I would not be interested in pre- 
serving my estate for their benefit, | 
stand by my original statement that | 
am motivated to do this for the benefit 
of my wife and children after I am dead, 
and, therefore, the value and provisions 
of this trust must be judged primarily 
from their point of view and not from 
my point of view. Another question, 
how is this trust affected by the Gift 
Tax law? 

Counselor: The Gift Tax law only af- 
fects the amount of premiums that you 
pay for the Tax Investment, as each 
premium you pay would be considered a 
gift. However, gifts up to $5,000 per 
person per year are excluded from tax, 
and your premiums would not amount 
to $5,000. The recommended procedure 
is for you to make a gift to your wife of 
cash equal to the amount of the pre- 
miums and then have her pay the pre- 
miums directly. 

Insured: As I was interested in the 
Lonergan Amendment, I am _ naturally 
interested in your Tax Investment Trust, 
not only because they both solve the 
same tax problems, but also because the 
reasons which motivate me to purchase 
additional insurance are the same in both 
cases. 





“Horse and Buggy” 


(Continued from Page 116) 
really substantial amounts of life insur- 
ance. 

Two other members of this one chap- 
ter have received promotion as recogni- 
tion of their ability to meet the needs 
of the buyers of life insurance. The 
records of other chapters are as well 
supplied with illustrations of the fact 
that the public welcomes the opportunity 
to make use of the qualified man if it 
can recognize him. 

Conditions in the United States during 
the past five years are making it harder 
and harder to sell insurance among the 
purchasers of thousand dollar policies. 
These people expect the Government to 
take care of them. The great middle 
class of Americans are recognizing more 
and more that they must turn to life in- 
surance for their savings and investment 
programs. They are also recognizing the 
necessity of expert counsel in selecting 
and arranging these contracts. In the 
evolution of life insurance the man with 
inferior equipment is of necessity going 
the way of all types which evolution has 
passed by. The horse and buggy as a 
means of transportation has been re- 
placed. 
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Home of the Postal 
Life and Postal National Life 


$43,000,000 


paid out to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during our 
thirty-one years has helped 
relieve suffering and want, 
has given new courag? to 


many to “carry on.” 


Field-minded attitude of 
our home office officials has 
helped immeasurably in mak- 
ing the Postal National Life 
better known. 


Postal National Life is 
unique in having $207 of 
assets for each $100 of con- 
tractual liabilities, and $1,070 
of surplus for each $1,000 of 
contractual liabilities. 


Both companies, with 
identical management, are 
officered as follows: 


A. B. JORDAN 
President 


M. J. DENDA 
Vice-President 
GEORGE KOLODNY 
Secretary and Actuary 
J. B. WYCKOFF 
Treasurer 


DR. JOHN A. WILSON 
Medical Director 














POSTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Thirty-One Years of Progress 


Gradual but steady growth over a period of thirty- 
one years has been one of the outstanding characteristics 
of the Postal Life. 


During this time more than $43,000,000 has been 
paid out to policyholders and beneficiaries. The company 
has an established record of prompt payment of just 
claims. 

The Postal Life owns and occupies its Home Office 
Building, ideally located on Fifth Avenue at 43rd Street, 
New York, and glimpses of its modern home office and 
facilities are shown here. Under progressive manage- 
ment the Postal writes all standard forms of participating 
policies and has policyholders countrywide. 


POSTAL 


NATIONA LF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


An alert and progressive agency company afhliate of 
the Postal Life. Under the same leadership — same 
officers and directors. Now in its seventh year the com- 
pany writes non-participating policies to fit every purse 
and need. Concentration of operations in New York 
State and New Jersey gives field. representatives and 
managers the benefit of speedy home office cooperation. 
Additional help is given in the form of direct-by-mail leads 
without charge to the agent. 


There are desirable general agency openings in these 
two states for those who desire to advance with a grow- 
ing organization. Write to Vice-President M. J. Denda 
for full details. 




















President 4. B. 
Jordan 
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LV. H.. Bastedo’s Renewal Record 100 7 


N. H. Bastedo, manager of the 
Toronto branch of the Canada Life, has 
attracted considerable attention in the 
Dominion by reason of the fact the 
branch has had a 100% renewai record 
and that most of the business being 
done in the agency is his own personal 
production and that of four other men. 

Mr. Bastedo joined the Canada Life as 
cashier of the Eastern Ontario branch 
in 1901. When he was an applicant for 
the position, the branch manager inti- 
mated that he would be expected to 
write some business. He immediately 
took the stand that if that were a con- 
dition of his engagement he would not 
take the position. The point was not 
pressed at the time, but before three 
months had passed he would have re- 
signed had he been prohibited from sell- 
ing life insurance. He was successful 
from the first, and it was not many 
months before his commission exceeded 
his salary. 


35 Years With Company 


Mr. Bastedo recently celebrated his 
thirty-fifth anniversary with the com- 
pany. He has been manager of Toronto 
branch since October, 1912. 

He has a record of many years as a 
Quarter Million Club member, during 
which he qualified as president on one 
occasion and as vice-president on three 
occasions. 

In an issue of Life, the monthly 
agency publication of the Canada Life, 
the following reference is made to Mr. 
Bastedo: 

“The striking things about Mr. Bas- 
tedo as a salesman are his quick witted 
resourcefulness, his tact and good man- 
ners, and his positive mental attitude. 
He lets the prospect talk; he does not 
talk premiums; he has a positive sug- 


gestive attitude which has brought him 
much business. 


Interrupted Scotch Anecdote 


“One story which we heard about him 
illustrates this last asset very well. With 
another representative, Mr. Bastedo was 
once canvassing a wealthy man. For 
fifteen minutes or so the other agent told 
stories, much to Mr. Bastedo’s disgust, 
for he doesn’t believe in ‘beating about 
the bush.’ In the middle of a long Scotch 
joke he interrupted with, ‘To make a 
long story short—put your hat and coat 
on and come over and be examined.’ 
The man obeyed and was written for 
$50,000 that day.” 

It will interest other producers to 
know that some of the methods often 
recommended are not approved of or 
followed by Mr. Bastedo. For in- 
stance, he pays no attention to the an- 
nouncements of marriages in daily pa- 
pers, and his reasons for ignoring this 
popular source of prospects are sound. 
He argues in this way: a man who has 
just been married is bound in nearly 
every case to be hard up. He may 
have been a good prospect some time 
before his marriage, and he may be a 
good one a year later, or even if he were 
able to insure at the time of his mar- 
riage, he would be almost certain to be 
worried by solicitation from many life 
insurance salesmen. 


Factors of Success 


There are really three main factors 
why Mr. Bastedo was successful in hav- 
ing the business produced by his branch 


renewed 100%. They are: 

First—That the insurance was sold 
for a specific need on carefully selected 
prospects. 


Secondly—That the branch office have 
an excellent follow-up system on policy- 
holders who have neglected to pay their 
premium and also are very helpful in 
giving personal attention to policyhold- 
ers who find a difficulty in paying the 





N. H. BASTEDO 


premium or a portion of it within the 
days of grace. 

The third reason and one of the most 
important is the fact that should the 
branch fail to collect the premium 
through their efforts, Mr. Bastedo 
makes sure that that policyholder is in- 
terviewed by the representative or, 
should the representative be away, or 
find it impossible to see the policyholder, 
he takes it upon himself to interview 
the policyholder personally. 

As a result of the carefully selected 
prospects, Mr. Bastedo has a higher 
average policy than is the rule, which 
also might help to improve the per- 
sistency of the business. The business 
is all written in the city territory, which 
facilitates the getting in touch and in- 
terviewing the policyholders personally. 








Famous Athlete Runs Boston Agency 
In “Cradle of Liberty” Environ 


In a historic locale indeed is the gen- 
eral insurance agency of Douglas Law- 
son, Inc., general agent of the Colum- 
bian National Life and also of a num- 
ber of important fire and casualty com- 
panies, because the quarters are in 
Faneuil Hall Square, Boston. Faneuil 
Hall, held in high esteem by the _na- 
tion, is known as “The Cradle of Lib- 
erty” because in the Revolutionary pe- 
riod it was the assemblage place of 
patriots. 


Picturesque Career 


Douglas Lawson is one of the most 
interesting characters in the insurance 
business. He was warehouseman in 
Washington, cattle-puncher in Oregon, 
bookkeeper in Michigan, student in 
American and British universities, sol- 
dier in this country and in France, and 
a football coach at Williams, Columbia 
and Brown. In his office hangs a picture 
of the “Dreamer,” the 200-foot yacht 
of Thomas W. Lawson. At Harvard he 
played tackle on Percy Wendell’s unde- 
feated football team and was a member 
of the swimming team. At Oxford he 
represented Worcester College in tennis. 
In the Summer he rows on the Charles 
River Basin in a Union Boat Club shell; 
in Winter he devotes his athletic time to 
badminton. 

He entered life insurance in March, 
1926, and transferred to the Sun Life 
of Canada in June, 1927. Douglas Law- 
son, Inc., started in February, 1931, and 

















DOUGLAS LAWSON 


in 1933 in partnership with James Roose- 
velt, son of President Roosevelt, and 
John A. Sargent he took a general agen- 
cy with the Travelers. The partnership 
was dissolved in May, 1934. Roosevelt 





FRENCHMAN’S TAX COMMENT 
It was the witty French financier Col- 
bert who said: 

“Governments should get most feath- 
ers from the goose with the least 
squawking.” 





and Sargent went their way in their own 
partnership. 

Mr. Lawson moved Douglas Lawson, 
Inc., into larger quarters, the space in 
Faneuil Hall being obtained. Offices 
are on the first and second floors of 
the building which also houses a branch 
of the First National Bank of Boston. 
As you enter from Faneuil Hall Square 
a dozen or more steps bring visitors 
to the main floor which is surrounded 
by grill work, romantic balconies and 
dignified railings. There are high ceil- 
ings and large windows. 


When Veterans 
Cashed Bonus 


What happened in insurance agencies 
when the veterans cashed their bonus 
certificates way back in June? Did 
a lot of this money go into new insur- 
ance or pay off policy loans or antici- 
pate premiums ? 

Inquiry of the readers of The Gold 
Book in various parts of the country 
does not indicate that any considerable 
amount of insurance was written. 

On July 2 Howard H. Cammack, gen- 
eral agent of the John Hancock in St. 
Louis, brought the matter up informally 
at a meeting of the life underwriters 
board of that city. It developed that 
there was very little evidence that the 
bonus money there was used for buying 
life insurance. Mr. Cammack at the time 
stated that his office had two loans 
totaling $1,200 which were paid up with 
bonus money, and a purchaser of new 
insurance paid premiums four years in 
advance. There were several other scat- 
tering instances of this type. Few of- 


fices put on any campaign to sel] vet- 
erans additional insurance. 


In Iowa and Oklahoma 


James H. Copeland, general agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, Daven. 
port, Ia., said that there was a special 
emphasis in his department to outline 
a single-pay policy and several former 
soldiers were written. It developed tha 
they were not written on a single-pay 
basis; that was simply used as an open- 
er. His office had several substantia) 
repayments of loans by veterans reach. 
ing from $205 to $650. 

Carroll Day, former president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit. 
ers and general agent, Pacific Mutual 
Life, Oklahoma City, said to The Gold 
Book: 

“Outside of the natural stimulation 
that might be created in a community 
through the release of a rather unex. 
pected flow of money, we felt no results 
of this bonus release. We did recom. 
mend, where we were consulted, that 
unless the man had pressing obliga. 
tions, he should retain his bonds. We 
did not feel that we had anything com- 
petitive to offer. Yes, some of the men 
paid on policy loans, and some paid 
one or two anticipated premiums, but 
few out of the great number who prom- 
ised themselves (and in turn, whispered 
to us, all in anticipation of the getting 
of this bonus, that they were going to 
utilize all the funds in a plan that would 
more thoroughly stabilize them) did any- 
thing with the funds, other than to meet 
that ever-pressing current emergency for 
ready cash. I am inclined to believe 
that that is an observation; still, it is 
the opinion of the group of individuals 
who work out of this particular office. 

“It may be, when we have a chance 
to study retail business figures, as they 
relate to ice boxes, automobiles and 
other popular installment articles, we 
will find the curve showing a material 
rise during that period that the release 
of the money was most emphatically 
felt. I don’t think for one minute that 
if all the life insurance companies certi- 
fied to their figures, they would add 
much to the curve—and in fact, I don’t 
think they expected it.” 

M. Rodney Burr, general agent of the 
New England Mutual Life, Albany, said 
he saw a little reaction in insurance of- 
fices following payment of the bonus. 
Most veterans of his own acquaintance 
allowed the bonds to remain as they are, 
rather than to cash them. 

The Albany Travel Bureau reported 
that their business greatly increased by 
use of the bonus to buy cruises and 
transatlantic travel. 


Not Much Chicago Activity 


Alexander E. Patterson, general agent’ 
Penn Mutual Life, Chicago, saw few 
indications that veterans were using their 
bonuses to buy additional insurance or 
repay loans on policies. That there was 
some activity to the direction, however, 
was indicated by a report to the office 
by one of the company’s agents. Rela- 
tive to five veterans the agent saw, or 
was to see, shortly after the bonus cer- 
tificates were issued, report follows: _ 

“I have an appointment today to dis- 
cuss an insurance plan with a man who 
is able to buy insurance because of the 
bonus he has received from the govern- 
ment. Two men with whom I talked 
last week used their bonus checks to 
pay off policy loans. Another one 1s 
making repairs to his house and a fourth 
one is using his money for the expense 
of an operation which he says his wife 
has needed for quite some time.” _. 

Paul S. Burns, manager, Mutual Life, 
Boston, said a number of veterans ha 
made loans on policies in anticipation 
of the bonus and some had repal 
the loans. 

James P. Graham, Jr., general agent, 
Aetna Life, Springfield, Mass., reported 
that a number of veterans had paid off 
loans on policies during June. The busi- 
ness of the agency showed a 40% in- 
crease over the preceding June and 
Mr. Graham said that the bonus un- 
questionably had some bearing on the 
result. 
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“Money every month . . . that’s what 


my family would need!” 


When a man begins to think critically about 
his own life insurance in terms of how much 
money every month it would provide, he’s 
already half sold on Multiple Protection—the 
plan offered in current Union Central national 
magazine advertising. Union Central men 


following up these ads will find the ice broken, 
prospects definitely interested in further Mul- 
tiple Protection facts. And names will be 
signed on dotted lines—in numbers astonish- 
ing to any underwriter not familiar with the 
history of this amazingly popular contract. 


The UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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These PROSPECTS 


Must See YOU 


By Sam B. Sapirstein 


Associate General Agent, Continental American, New York 


Have you all the prospects you need? 
One month of work furnished me with 
over 300 leads to men who have the pre- 
requisites of actually being called pros- 
pects. There are many ways of finding 
new people to sell, but after locating 
them, it becomes necessary to break 
down the list into a group that actually 
qualify. 

For many years, I used the system re- 
volving about centers of influence— 
friends, fraternity members, the grocer, 
the butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick maker. But somehow or other I 
felt it was unfair to leave my garage 
because I had sold my garage man all 
the insurance he could afford, or to have 
my wife start trading with another gro- 
cer, because my old one, like my garage 
man, owned all the insurance his purse 
could stand. 

The question of new prospects became 
increasingly perplexing and caused me 
no end of trouble, as perhaps it has 
you. One day, a friend of mine invited 
me to visit the camp at which his son 
was vacationing. At camp, I made a 
number of inquiries and learned that this 
camp accommodated 125 boys ranging 
between the ages of 5 and 15; and that 
the cost for the boys’ summer vacation, 
including clothes, horseback riding, golf 
instruction, etc., totaled approximately 


$500 for an eight-week stay, or a trifle 
over $60 a week. 

Being prospect minded, naturally I 
started to think of the boys’ parents. 
Obviously, the man who could afford 
to spend $500 for his son’s summer va- 
cation could also help me eliminate the 
worry from my mind as to whether or 
not he could pay the premium—one of 
the qualifications so essential to actually 
labeling a man on my list as a “possi- 
bility.” 

It was further reasonable to assume 
that boys between the ages of 5 and 15 
have parents between the ages of W 
and 40 who are usually the better type 
of physical risks and, as a general rule, 
are not “loaded” with insurance. 

In addition, most camps are owned by 
school principals and teachers, and prac- 
tically all counsellors are either college 
graduates or college students. Each 
father has hopes that his son too will 
some day be a college “grad” and so he 
has a need for a contract to definitely 
guarantee his son’s education, whether 
he (the father) lives or dies. 

With the need qualification covered, 
two of the cardinal requisites of a pros- 
pect are satisfied, and we now confront 
ourselves with the most important quali- 
fication: “Can I get an interview under 
favorable circumstances—will my open- 
ing interest the prospect sufficiently for 
him to listen to my story?” 


B. SAPIRSTEIN 


SAM 


I knew that by mingling with the 
campers I could learn their names and 
possibly their home addresses but I did 
not feel that calling on the parents with 
just that information was sufficient to 
arouse the keen interest I wanted. After 
pondering on the subject for a few days 
I decided that I ought to try to obtain 
a photo of the boy—one that the par- 
ents had never seen—get the boy’s name, 
his nickname, if any, his age, his par- 
ents’ names and address—preferably the 
business address. I would then be armed 
with a powerful weapon, a sure in- 
getter to the toughest prospect, an open- 
er about which the secretary would not 
refuse to tell “Mr. Jones.” 





I made arrangements for somebody to 
take individual photographs of each bo 
at camp between the ages of 5 and D 
and to obtain as many pertinent facts 
about the child as possible—his habits 
his hobbies, his nickname, his age, his 
school ambitions, if any, etc., and, in 
addition his father’s name and address 
I then decided that if I called upon 
“Mr. Jones” and simply told his secretary 
that I wanted to see him about his son 
Robert, “Mr. Jones,” regardless of how 
busy he was, would see me. If he sent 
back for additional information, I coylq 
plainly say “Tell ‘Mr. Jones’ I have 
photo of Robert I would like to show 
him.” Thus did I cover the third quali- 
fication, for I was to call about his bo 
something more precious to “Mr. Jones” 
than life itself, and would get an inter- 
view under favorable circumstances, 

It was then necessary to prepare for 
any and every contingency that might 
arise. I communicated with an advertis. 
ing firm and had them arrange a well- 
printed folder of beautiful stock so that 
the boy’s photo would stand out amidst 
proper surroundings, with “What Are 
Your Plans For His Future?” over the 
photo like a veritable sword of Damocles, 
In very bold type menaced the state- 
ment from the president of a popular 
center of learning that reads as follows: 
“In every university, cases occur, where 
students are forced to leave college with 
their work incomplete on the death of 
the father; I have known several such 
here in the past two years.” 

It then become a very simple job to 
call upon the parent to ask him if he 
would take about two minutes’ time to 
read through this folder. In 9% of 
the cases the prospects actually remarked 
“This happens to be a photograph of 
my son which I have never seen.” Of 
course, at once the tension was taken 


(Continued on Page 136) 








Interest Rates and Investments 


(Continued from Page 18) 


include issues floated for refunding pur- 
poses as well as for new capital, and it is 
obvious that refunding issues do not in 
the aggregate supply an outlet for addi- 
tional investment funds. The fact is 
that, whereas in the earlier period about 
85% of the amount issued was for new 
capital and only 15% for refunding pur- 
poses, these figures are about reversed 
today. 


U. S. Government Obligations 


One might say that, irrespective of the 
diminished supply of new corporate is- 
sues, there certainly has been an ade- 
quate supply of U. S. Government obli- 
gations during this period. Our Gov- 
ernment direct interest bearing debt has 
risen from approximately $16,000,000,000 
on June 8, 1930 to $19,200,000,000 on 
June 30, 1932 and to $33,000,000,000 on 
June 3, 1936. It should be remembered, 
however, that this increase to finance 
Government deficits has been to a large 
extent financed by the banks, and in so 
doing bank deposits have been auto- 
matically increased. The commercial 
banks alone held on June 30, 1930, $4,- 
800,000,000 of Government obligations. 
Their holding of direct obligations had 
increased to about $6,300,000,000 by June 
30, 1932 and to $12,500,000,000 by June 
30, 1936. In addition it should be borne 
in mind that from December, 1929, to 
December, 1933, the Federal Reserve 
Banks also bought heavily of U. S. Gov- 
ernment obligations increasing their 
holdings some $2,000,000,000 to a total of 
$2,400,000,000 at which level they have 
been maintained to date. 

As to policy loans—the demand has 
fluctuated widely. Under normal condi- 
tions as additional policies by their terms 
became available for loans, there was a 
steady, though slight, increase in the ag- 
gregate of such loans. In 1925 and 1926, 
policy loans and premium notes of all 
U. S. legal reserve companies absorbed 
in the aggregate approximately 10% of 
the increase in assets. In 1929, however, 


policy loans outstanding increased $380,- 





000,000 and absorbed approximately 25% 
of the increase in all assets. By 1931 
and 1932, they absorbed $560,000.000 and 
$435,000,000 respectively or 45% and 
nearly 75% of the increase in assets in 
those years. There was a small decrease 
in policy loans in 1933 and by 1934 the 
tide had so turned that there was a net 
decrease in this figure of $110,000,000. In 
1935 the net decrease was $120,000,000 at 
which annual rate it has continued in 
the first six months of this year. Only 
a portion of this decline was due to cash 
repayments, but the figures are indicative 
of the trend. 


Assets’ Increase Shows High Esteem in 
Which Life Insurance Is Held 


Now that we have before us an indi- 
cation of the supply of available life in- 
surance investments, let us consider what 
the demand from the insurance com- 
panies amounted to and in what fields it 
found an outlet. On December 31, 1929, 
the assets of these companies amounted 
to $17,500,000,000. By June 30, 1936, this 
figure had increased to over $24,000,- 
000,000 or an increase of about 40%. In 
no year in the interim had the combined 
total failed to be in excess of the pre- 
vious year end figure. Considering the 
times, this is rather an impressive indi- 
cation of the high regard in which the 
American people hold the institution of 
life insurance. The increase, of course, 
was not evenly divided among the years. 
In 1930 the net increase in assets was 
nearly $1,400,000,000 while in 1933 the 
increase was only $150,000,000. By 1935, 
however, the increase was practically up 
to the 1930 figure and in the first six 
months of 1936, the increase has been at 
a greater rate than last year. 

The amount placed in policy loans is 
obviously not a figure over which in- 
vestment officers have any control. The 
amount placed in mortgages is within 
their discretion provided suitable mort- 
gages are available. As a consequence, 
the investment in securities is the “bal- 
ancing item” with which the cash posi- 


tion is adjusted. Under what were con- 
sidered normal conditions, approximately 
10 to 12% of the increase in life insur- 
ance assets was absorbed by policy loans. 
From 1924 to 1930 the mortgage port- 
folio was maintained at about 40% of 
assets and securities constituted a simi- 
lar percentage. We have seen from the 
figures given above that the policy loans 
absorbed their portion and more through 
1932, and further that due to general 
conditions the increase in assets was 
small in 1933 so that through this period 
there was no great difficulty in finding 
appropriate investments for the insur- 
ance companies’ funds. 


The Bond Market’s Investment 
Absorption 


Starting with 1932 the companies’ com- 
bined mortgage and real estate account 
declined. The reduction amounted to 
$304,000,000 in 1933, $400,000,000 in 1934 
and another $220,000,000 in 1935. A size- 
able portion of this decline was due to 
exchange of mortgages for Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation and Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation bonds, but it was 
nevertheless true that good loans were 
being amortized at a considerably faster 
rate than new mortgages of sound char- 
acter were obtainable. In the first six 
months of 1936 this decline has still con- 
tinued but at a considerably lesser rate, 
the decline amounting to only $50,000,000 
for this period. It is evident, therefore, 
that mortgages and policy loans from 
1933 on provided no additional outlet 
for the insurance companies’ funds. On 
the contrary, repayments of these items 
augmented the cash received from pre- 
miums and interest earnings on invest- 
ments held. The result was that, prac- 
tically speaking, the entire burden of 
the insurance companies’ investing was 
directed solely into the bond market. 
The net increase in security investments 
which in 1929 amounted to slightly under 
$500,000,000 and in 1933 to only $265,- 
000,000, rose in 1934 to $1,350,000,00 and 
by 1935 the net increase reached $1,600,- 
000,000. Bear in mind that these fig- 
ures are net increases. The bonds pur- 
chased were, of course, greatly in excess 
of these amounts in order to provide 


for securities maturing and called for 
payment in these years. In other words, 
by 1935 the companies were showing a 
net increase in securities more than 
three times as great as in 1929 and at 
a time when the supply of new corpo- 
rate issues other than those for re- 
funding purposes was approximately 
one-twentieth as great as in that boom 
year. In the first six months of the 
current year, the net increase has been 
slightly in excess of the 1935 level. 

It does not follow that life insurance 
investing alone has been the cause of the 
drastic decline in interest rates; but the 
concentration of such funds, together 
with investing of a similar character from 
other sources has undoubtedly been an 
important factor in lowering of interest 
rates. 


Conditions in Last Few Years Abnormal 


It seems safe to assume, therefore, 
that from the standpoint of life insur- 
ance companies, conditions in the last 
few years have been abnormal. Fur- 
thermore, there does seem to be evi- 
dence within the last few months that 
a change of trend may be in the mak- 
ing. The revival in building and the 
slowing up of the insurance companies 
decline in mortgage and real estate port- 
folios may indicate that mortgage loans 
will again provide an outlet for insur- 
ance companies’ funds. Policy loans are 
returning to normal. Corporate demand 
for money for new capital purposes has 
not as yet shown much improvement 
either in the field of corporate financ- 
ing or through commercial bank loans. 
It does seem reasonable to expect, how- 
ever, that with the amount of deferred 
maintenance, the lack of new industrial 
expansion over the last five years am 
the low interest rates at which money 
can be borrowed today, the time should 
not be far off when a demand from cor- 
porations for new capital will once again 
be in evidence. 

It would seem, therefore, that as far 
as insurance company investing is con- 
cerned there are factors in the making 
which should tend toward a closer bal- 
ance of supply and demand in the in- 
vestment field. 
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Sound Gupneiiue Follows 
Approved Blueprints 





Architectural plans do not cramp 
a builder, but afford him oppor- 
tunity to achieve. Soundly con- 
ceived sales programs, based upon 
competent research and experi- 
ence, create opportunity for sin- 
cere life insurance salesmen to 
increase their production. 






General American Life fieldmen 
are busily erecting the foundation 
for fall and winter business, along 
with their present month’s plan- 
ned activities, according to time- 
tried ‘“‘blueprints”’ 
selling. All are a part of the Gen- 
eral American Life sales program. 
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Risk Selection in 1936 


(Continued from Page 76) 


produced a larger proportion of applica- 
tions for large amounts on the lives of 
women which, in the absence of specula- 
tion, should further improve the quality 
of the group. 


Aviation 


The great and continuing increase in 
passenger aviation in this country in the 
last eighteen months makes this subject 
important from an underwriting view- 
point. No one who has looked into the 
matter can fail to be impressed with the 
sincerity of the transportation companies 
in their efforts to reduce the accident 
rate. This rate has now reached the 
point where the broad statement may be 
made that mile for mile passenger avia- 
tion is as safe as automobile travel, al- 
though the rate per hour engaged is 
naturally many times higher. On this 
basis, the companies are justified in ac- 
cepting at standard rates practically 
any applicant who goes aloft exclusively 
as a passenger, although, if one company 
is markedly more generous than the rest 
in its acceptance, it will, of course, get 
more than its share of this business. 
Statistics for the year 1936 will show an 
increase in the fatality rate over 1935, 
and this gives support to my impression 
that future gains in safety will progress 
at a much slower rate, and that it will 
be many years, if ever, before aviation 
approaches the safety of the railroads 
as a means of transportation. Air trans- 
portation is unique in the extent to 
which failures, either mechanical or 
human, result in fatalities and I have 
a suspicion that there will always be a 
certain number of those crashes of which 
an official of one of the air lines recently 
said, “It was one of those things that 
can’t happen but still did.” 

The steps taken to enlarge and 
strengthen the aviation branch of the 
Army and Navy make it necessary to 
consider the extent to which graduates 
and undergraduates of West Point and 
Annapolis will engage in aviation, and 
the best method of providing for this 
contingency. Contrary to the usual im- 
pression, there is a continuous rate of 
entry into the air service for at least 
six years after graduation. Out of 3,134 
men commissioned from the service acad- 
emies in the years 1929-1933, 918, or 
nearly 30%, had entered air training up 
to December 31, 1935, and 59 had died 
after entering training, presumably, in 
the majority of cases, from air acci- 
dents. The most generally accepted 
method of underwriting undergraduates 
or recent graduates who have not sig- 
nified their intention of applying for air 
service is to issue a policy with an avia- 
tion waiver, removable after five years 
from graduation, if the insured is not 
then in air training. In view of the 
above figures, it is a question whether 
a five-year period is sufficient. 


Alcohol 


Since repeal of Prohibition, under- 
writers have been watching carefully 
the developments in the field of distri- 
bution and use of alcoholic beverages. 

So far as the manufacture is con- 
cerned, pre-prohibition experience prob- 
ably furnishes a satisfactory basis for 
handling those so engaged. Conditions 
as to distribution, however, differ so 
much from those days and differ so 
much in one state from the other that 
consistent action is rather difficult. Un- 
derwriters generally feel that anyone 
who works in a place where alcoholic 
beverages are served is subject to some 
extra mortality. 

I think it will be agreed that generally 
alcoholic beverages are more widely 
used today than during the days of Pro- 
hibition. This is borne out by the ex- 
perience of a company recently pub- 
lished, which indicated a considerable in- 
crease in the percentage of applicants 
who were moderate or occasional drink- 
ers. There was also a substantial in- 
crease in the percentage of rejections 


which could be attributed to the exces- 
sive use of alcohol. The figures of the 
vriter’s Own company indicate only a 
slightly larger percentage of rejections 
in 1936 as compared with 1932. The 
most disturbing thing to my mind about 
the company’s experience mentioned 
above was the great increase in rejec- 
tions for excessive use of alcohol at ages 
under 30, although it must be kept in 
mind that these figures may possibly 
indicate not so much an increase in the 
amount of excessive drinking as a con- 
dition of more open drinking at the 
present time which enables the com- 
pany investigator to get at the truth in 
a larger percentage of the cases. 

Perhaps the increase in the excessive 
use of alcohol is due to the fact that 
individuals who could not afford bootleg 
prices are now able to buy fairly cheap 
liquor. A longer experience is necessary 
in order to determine just where we are 
going so far as the use of alcohol is 
concerned. We may find some decrease 
after the novelty has worn off. 

Selection and Law 

There has been a tendency in the last 
few years for the state legislatures to 
pass laws which have a bearing on selec- 
tion and for the various courts to in- 
terpret existing laws in ways that must 
be considered by the underwriter. The 
Massachusetts law requiring a medical 
examination in every case is one of long 
standing. Recent interpretations and 
modifications of the Louisiana statute 
make it appear that any non-medical 
policy issued in that state is practically 
incontestable from date of issue so far 
as misrepresentation is concerned. 

Aviation restriction clauses have not 
been thoroughly tested in the courts as 
yet and until they are their position 
remains in doubt in several states. There 
are apparently eighteen states where a 
company cannot safely rely on the 
courts’ interpreting the restriction clause 
in their favor. Selection of risks in 
these states must necessarily take ac- 
count of this where an exclusion clause 
is the only practicable way of accepting 
a risk. The amending of the New York 
Anti-Discrimination law has affected se- 
lection of risks in that state. While it is 
largely “water over the dam” as far as 
selection is concerned, the attitude of 
a number of states in regard to disability 
would have to be very carefully consid- 
ered before disability benefits could be 
safely underwritten in those states. The 
attitude of the courts looms larger and 
larger as an obstacle to the resumption 
of disability benefits. 

Accidental Death Benefit 

The clause providing for additional 
benefits if death results from accidental 
means seems to be regarded with in- 
creasing suspicion in some quarters. Per- 
sonally, I have always believed it to be 
one of the most satisfactory types of 
coverages from an underwriting view- 
point. It may be that, because of the 
companies’ disastrous experience with 
income disability with which it is gen- 
erally bracketed, it shares in an odium 
it does not deserve. 

The original “Double Indemnity” 
clause was generally co-existent with 
the policy, with no upper age limit, and 
contained very few exceptions. The 
premium was generally $1.00 or $1.25 at 
all ages. Present clauses generally be- 
come inoperative at age 60, 65 or 70, 
contain several exceptions, the most im- 
portant of which is death by gas poison- 
ing, and are subject to a premium in- 
creasing according to age at issue. I 
believe that the charging of a higher 
premium at the older ages is certainly 
justified, but I have not a great deal of 
sympathy with the other changes. We 
are told that we may expect many ques- 
tionable claims at the older ages where 
it becomes difficult to distinguish death 
from accident from death from other 
causes, but this I believe will be partially 
offset by the inactivity of the aged, which 
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SEVEN YEAR DECISION Made 


AGENT Out 


At a recent convention of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa Walter Garness, a former 
teacher, and associated with the agency 
of the company in Madison, Wis., made 





Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Garness 
and daughter 


one of the outstanding talks by telling 
how he gave up a career as a teacher 
in order to sell life insurance. An inter- 
esting phase of the talk was the deliber- 
ation which Garness gave to the subject 
of changing his career. He thought it 
over for seven years before making the 
plunge. His success in life insurance 
has justified his decision. 

Garness said in part: “My agency 
manager, ‘Bill’ Niemann, sold books to 
me for a couple of years before he went 
into life insurance. He and another in- 





lessens their exposure to accident. The 
proportion of policies’ surviving to the 
extreme ages is also, of course, small. 

So far as gas poisoning is concerned, 
it is certain that we were and are pay- 
ing claims on a considerable percentage 
of suicides whose deaths simulate acci- 
dent. Death by carbon-monoxide poison- 
ing in a garage is admittedly suicidal in 
most cases, and if any doubt is felt on 
the point the fact that the accidental 
death rate from this cause in the first 
policy year is materially higher than in 
subsequent years is eloquent testimony. 
But even including these concealed sui- 
cides, the claim rate under the acci- 
dental death benefit is still extremely 
favorable, with no signs of an increase, 
and it seems to me to be something of 
a mistake to exclude all claims, legiti- 
mate and otherwise, resulting from gas 
poisoning. 


Replacement Insurance 


Belief is current in some quarters that 
the replacement evil is of diminishing 
importance and that the present inter- 
company method of dealing with the 
problem has proven effective. To this I 
cannot subscribe. I find indications that 
the amount of twisting currently going 
on is only reduced to a certain extent by 
the exhaustion of the available material. 
It does not seem to me that we will 
make any progress on this, one of the 
most unpleasant of insurance problems, 
until a suitable method of attack on the 
problem is devised, presumably one in 
which the withholding of commissions 
plays an important part. 





of TEACHER 


surance man, Theodore Tomlinson, came 
to me and suggested I enter the busi. 
ness. That was in 1927. At the time | 
had been teaching for five years and was 
making a small but decent salary. I was 
enthusiastic over teaching as a profes. 
sion and then could not see any possj- 
bility of making a salesman out of my- 
self or serving my debt to society better 
than as a teacher. Two years later Mr 
Niemann approached me again, but I did 
not change my mind. Later, Manager 
Winterble of Madison, came to talk to 
me. 

“I began to get the insurance atmos- 
phere and to know that through insur- 
ance I had more opportunity to pay my 
debt to society than in any other way. 
Furthermore, I was impressed by the 
fact that no high pressure methods were 
used in attempting to make me change 
my mind. It was difficult to give up a 
steady salary for commission work and 
with a family dependent upon me. For- 
tunately, my wife was more than willing 
to take a chance with me; so I resigned 
my teacher’s contract. I was in. 


Real Estate Board 


(Continued from Page 26) 


ber of loans. These surveys disclosed 
many valuable findings both for the De- 
partment and the company under exami- 
nation. The Bureau also has checked 
the companies’ real estate management 
in many sections of the country. It 
has examined into the methods and pro- 
cedure of companies’ mortgage services 
both in the home offices and in the out- 
side management organizations. It also 
has investigated the methods and pro- 
cedure of companies’ home office man- 
agement of owned properties. 

“The Bureau has passed upon appli- 
cations from various companies who re- 
quested certificates of extension to con- 
tinue holding parcels of real estate pur- 
suant to Section 20 of the Insurance 
Law. These extensions involve several 
thousand parcels. 

“It has conducted hearings in con- 
nection with companies’ objections to 
real estate appraisal reports. At the 
conclusion of such hearings the Bureau 
submits a report of its findings based 
on the testimony given at the hearing.” 

Without further enumeration it is ap- 
parent that the possibilities of this real 
estate division of the New York Insur- 
ance Department are great. The mass 
of information which it is from day to 
day acquiring should in time constitute 
the most important clearing-house of na- 
tional information concerning real estate 
available anywhere. 





Bureau Needs Support of Companies 
and Public 


The Bureau, however, needs support 
from the companies and public alike. 
It has had an excellent start but it 
needs additional personnel, especially in 
the clerical force, maps, atlases, and all 
the other working tools that will add to 
its efficiency. Such will be forthcoming 
only when the worth-while nature of its 
work is fully appreciated. 

Underlying the formation of this Real 
Estate Bureau was the thought that here 
was something of value not only to su- 
pervision but to the companies them- 
selves. If it functions as was dreamed, 
the insurance companies, particularly in 
the life field, will work with it in close 
cooperation availing themselves of its 
nation-wide knowledge of real estate 
conditions and values, of its insight into 
local conditions where it has made in- 
tensive surveys, of its experience in fer- 
reting out the weak spots in mortgage 
investments and of its opinion as to 
future prospects and welcoming in g 

(Continued on Next Text Page) 
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= is a dear teacher,’ said Poor Richard. 

Yet every bit of human knowledge has come to us 
through experience, most of it through the experience of 
others. It has been bought and paid for and we may have 
it for little or nothing. 

It was this truth that caused The Travelers to establish 
a Department of Instruction and Training thirty-three 
years ago. Satisfactory results have caused The Travelers 
to continue and to expand the work. 

There have always been courses at the home office 
for salaried field men. For many years there have 


been courses at branch offices for agents. Correspondence 
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courses, also, have been and are offered in various lines. 

Recently there has been still further expansion of the 
training activities. Young men who are considering insur- 
ance salesmanship as a life work are now permitted to come 
to Hartford for four weeks’ instruction in life, accident and 
group insurance. Three groups have already come to the 
home office at their own expense for intensive training. 
School opens at 8:30 in the morning and closes at four, with 
an hour and a quarter for lunch. Evenings are spent in 
study. It is a hard schedule but the graduates are already 
proving it is a good course. They are selling insurance. 


They are making good records. 


THE TRAVELERS 


THE TRAVELERS 
THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE CHARTER OAK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 
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1000 WEEKS OF 


(CONSECUTIVE PRODUCTION 


By Joseph H. Phipps, 
Provident Mutual Life, Cleveland, O. 


The Gold Book has asked me to tell 
something of my experience in paying 
for more than 1,000 weeks of consecu- 
tive production; to tell of types of 
policies I sell; my background, and how 
I got into the insurance business. 


I was born May 14, 1881, in Owen 
Sound, Canada, coming to the United 
States two years later. My public school 


J. Ray Davis, general agent, congratulating Joseph H. Phipps 
(right) on his extraordinary achievement 


education was interrupted before reach- 
ing the eighth grade because it became 
necessary for me to earn my own living. 
Until I was 19 years old I worked on 
dairy and other farms. About that time 
I secured employment on lake steam- 
ers. After four years of this I became 
an engineer in the steel mills, a job 
which I held from 1904 to 1914 when I 
started in the insurance business with 
the Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of Philadelphia. My first year with 
the Provident Mutual I served part- 
time. It was not until June, 1915, that 
my full-time contract began. 


Is Not “Kidding” Himself 


To discuss my record from its begin- 
ning twenty-two years ago in a fashion 
that would be of interest to other life 
insurance men requires an unusual 
amount of tact—more than I possess. 
I say this because my record has been 
questioned by some agents who have 
claimed that to attain it there must 





have been cases that were held over, 
cases that were written that I knew 
would not be paid, vacations, sickness 
and what not. To all of which I can 
only reply that such was distinctly not 
so; that there would have been no good 
purpose in kidding myself or trying to 
kid the home office. 

My first selling experience came in 
early childhood 
when I was sent 
out by my father 
to sell vegetables 
to the neighbors. 
Perhaps my suc- 
cess at this, which 


my Dad thought 
was very’ good 
(and encouraged 


me by saying so) 
planted in me the 
desire to sell 
things. 


An Engineer in 
Steel Plant 


Then, on and off 
during my years 
as an engincer in 
the steel plants, 
where I worked 
twelve hours a 
day, I found some 
time to sell en- 
gineering books. It 
was while engaged 
as an engineer 
that my name was 
first presented to 
the general agent 
of the Provident 
Mutual by the 
minister of my 
church in response 
to a letter which 
had been address- 
ed to him asking 
for the names of 
likely candidates 
whom he thought 
capable of making 
good in the insur- 
ance business. 

About that time 
I had just com- 
pleted a_ sales 
course by Coppi- 
thorn. Receiving a 
grade of 97% in 
the course had 
further encourag- 
ed me in the idea 


of getting into 
sales work. At 
first, however, I 


said “nothing do- 
ing” with regard to the life insurance 
business. 

Upon more thorough investigation, 
however, I found that it was really a 
high calling if I would accept it as 
such, and be willing to sell myself on 
the idea that, without a Santa Claus 
to pave the way to easy success, hard 
work might still permit me to make 
the grade. 


His Cold Canvass Start 


So I started in without a single pros- 
pect and knowing very few people. It 
meant cold canvass from the start which 
I undertook by going up one street and 
down another, taking down the names of 
the business houses, and then returning 
to the office to consult the city directory 
for the personnel of those places of 
business. In this way I was able to 
meet lots of men who seemed interested 
in me and gave me names of friends 
and acquaintances by which my list 
grew. Insurance was written on street 


cars, in shops at midnight, and even in 
my basement at home where I wrote 
an application on the man who came 
to put in my first telephone. All of 
these people seemed glad to tell their 
friends about me. 

There is one experience I had that 
has always seemed to strike the men 
at the home office as being most funny. 
It concerned the time when, having 
decided to see the general agent of the 
Provident Mutual about entering the 
business, I called at his office on my 
way home from the night shift at the 
steel plant. I arrived at the insurance 
office about 6:30 in the morning only 
to find it closed. That here was a busi- 
ness with decent hours—and an office 
which didn’t open until after 6:30 in the 
morning—made a marked impression on 
me. For the first time, in fact, it oc- 
curred to me that selling insurance 
might be a little easier than working 
in a steel mill. Nor was I particularly 
upset when, in answer to my question 
regarding what time I was expected to 
report at the office for work, I was 
told that they did not very much care 
if I ever reported, unless I had an appli- 
cation for insurance with me. There 
wasn’t much coddling in those days! 


Origin of Weekly Scoring Idea 


The weekly scoring was an idea which 
was started through the instigation of 
S. S. Saffold, the general agent of the 
Provident Mutual in the latter part of 
1915. At an agency meeting that year 
he made the proposal to the agents that 
he would pay $1 for each weekly appli- 
cation, signed, examined and policy is- 
sued—providing further that the cons- 
ecutive weeks must total at least fifteen 
to qualify a man. After I had been 
successful in keeping an unbroken rec- 
o-d for forty-seven weeks I had the 
misfortune to have four rejections in a 
single week. That year I drew only 


$47, but kept right on scoring, ayerag. 
ing $52 a year until A. Reston Al, 
became general agent in 1919 and a 
ruling was made which knocked out the 
bonus; but no longer required the com. 
pany’s approval of writing a policy be. 
fore it could count for a score. [| ¢ay 
safely say that there has been an ap. 
proval every week since that time, be. 
cause my experience in rejections taught 
me how te avoid them by choosing het. 
ter prospects in the first place. 

The budgeting of time in the early 
days was to leave home about 8:30 jn 
the morning and stay in the field untij 
4:30 in the afternoon. Then home to 
have dinner and a little rest before start. 
ing on a round of evening calls at the 
homes of people whose names I had 
picked up during the day. I was in the 
office very little except Saturday after. 
noons when I would lay out my next 
week’s work. I called mostly on business 
and professional men and men in many- 
facturing plants. 


Real Estate Board 


(Continued from Page 134) 


spirit suggestions throughout that are 
sound. This Real Estate Bureau was 
founded upon the ideal of being effective 
in the discovery of facts that are not 
easy or apparent. The merit system 
controlled its construction and person- 
nel. It has gotten off to an auspicious 
start and it has promise of being one 
of the most helpful instruments of in- 
surance supervision. It would be well 
worth-while for all insurance companies 
to become familiar with its make-up, its 
objectives, and its work. Superintendent 
Pink would seem to be entitled to cordial 
support in his efforts to encourage and 
strengthen this constructive step in the 
ascertainment of real estate conditions 
and values. 





These Prospects Must See You 


(Continued from Page 132) 


out of the interview. Each father 
beamed when the photograph showed off 
the boy to best advantage—in camping 
togs, looking well and smiling—broadly 
and trustingly. 


I have been presenting the story of 
a college education not so much because 
I wanted to sell the man $5,000 or $6,- 
000 of insurance to cover the boy’s edu- 
cation. The big factor was the ques- 
tion of getting in so that I could discuss 
insurance with him. The boy was to be 
used to build up the interview to the 
point of getting all the prospect’s poli- 
cies for an audit. 

Surprising as it may seem, I did not 
receive the usual objection: “I have 
brothers (cousins or friends) in the busi- 
ness.” The prospect felt I had presented 
a new and novel idea. I can demonstrate 
this by my very vivid recollection of 
calling upon a prospect about whom I 
had no information other than the photo 
of his boy, seven years of age. Of 
course, I knew the boy’s name and had 
several little facts about him. The gen- 
tleman was a very busy executive, and 
when I sent in word through the switch- 
board operator that I wanted to see Mr. 
“X,” his secretary came out to inform 
me that unless I could tell her the na- 
ture of my business, she could not ar- 
range an appointment with Mr. “X.” I 
simply used the story that I wanted to 
see him about his son, Ralph. In less 
than two minutes’ time Mr. “X” was 
out of his office, in the reception room 
and anxiously inquiring about more de- 
tails. Realizing that I was speaking to 
a man who was exceptionally busy, I 
handed him the folder and asked if I 
might come back the next day at two. 
He tried to press for immediate infor- 
mation but I parried by asking him what 
he would think of a playwright who 
showed the second act before the first. 
Tacitly he acknowledged the point with 
a direct answer to my desire for an 
appointment, “You might try me tomor- 
row at two.” 

I returned the next day and was es- 


corted into Mr. “X’s” office where I 
found he was at the head of a fine, grow- 
ing business. At the present time, he 
explained to me, he was president of 
this concern, but he had formerly been 
sales manager. Realizing that I was 
there to talk insurance to him he started 
off by telling me that he was not inter- 
ested in additional insurance but extend- 
ed the courtesy of an interview purely 
because he knew that this brochure was 
prepared primarily for the purpose of 
“getting inside,” a situation he obviously 
appreciated because of his former posi- 
tion. 

I started to discuss educational insur- 
ance with him but as the man owned a 
large block of insurance, he could not 
be sold. I naturally switched the con- 
versation to annuities and after a time 
completed the sale of a $60,000 Single 
Premium Annuity. 

My records definitely show that in two 
years this particular means of prospect- 
ing was responsible for the selling of 
over $700,000 of life insurance and $370,- 
000 of Single Premium Annuities. 

I can safely predict that any man who 
will follow this type of prospecting, 
whether the data be secured from camps, 
private schools or any spot wherein you 
know it costs parents a considerable 
amount of money to maintain their child, 
must bring results if worked properly. 

Can you imagine any father not buy- 
ing when you talk to him in this fashion, 
“Mr. Jones, when you purchase this edu- 
cational plan for your son, save this 
brochure, for when you pass on to the 
Great Beyond, your boy will surely see 
this folder, and his natural thought will 
be ‘what a swell Dad I had to make sure 
that I would have my college education. 
On the other hand, Mr. Jones, if you 
don’t purchase this plan, please tear this 
folder and photograph into a thousand 
bits so that your boy will never see nor 
come across it, for he is certain to think 
that you didn’t give him an awful lot 
of consideration in guaranteeing his fu- 
ture, in giving him an even ‘break’ with 
the other fellows.” 
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What Has Proved the 
Most Trustworthy Collateral? 


.. « LIFE INSURANCE! 


Many who safely survived the economic upheaval of 
the past five or six years would have been ruined if they 
had not had Life Insurance to put up as collateral when 
all else failed. 


Many homes which safely remained in the hands of 
their owners through all these recent trying years would 
have been lost if Life Insurance had not been present to 
bolster waning credit. 


“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE - - -” 


|—Earned highest rate of interest in 1935 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies with as 
much as 100 million in force. 


2—Paying highest rate of interest in 1936 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. The rate of interest 





Life Insurance protects the economic life of your 
family against the certainty of death . . . but that is only 
one of its aspects. In the past few years it has helped 
many to carry themselves through unemployment and has 
enabled others to carry along relatives who were less 
fortunate. 


It has been one of the few stabilizing influences in a 
world of toppling values. 


+ Although Reliance Life was founded only 
33 years ago, it is larger than 90% of 
the American Life insurance companies. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


now being paid has been paid continu- 
ously since organization in 1907. 


A. R. PERKINS, Agency Manager 


Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Julian Price, President 


* From published statistical reports. 





























Progress— 


OUR RECORD DURING 1929-1935—DEPRESSION YEARS: 


December 31 Assets New Insurance Insurance in Force 
1929 $12,280,225 $15,866,960 $ 92,448,696 
1935 $17,955,890 $18,093,375 $111,060,999 

Increase 46% Increase 14% Increase 20% 


Security— 


RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITIES, 112%—an extra margin of 
safety of 12%—approximately double that usually deemed necessary! 


For men who are ready, attractive General Agency opportunities in 


CONNECTICUT MASSACHUSETTS OHIO VIRGINIA 
NEW JERSEY NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA WEST VIRGINIA 


Our unique service salary agency contracts assure to our representatives 
a comfortable and care-free old age. 


Inquire of D. E. Jones, Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Originators of the Family Income Policy 
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This is the joint job of the field os 
and office forces of every life ves 
insurance company 


Let each of us individually measure = 
up to the high standards of service — sais 
rendered collectively by the men ir 
and women engaged in our sath 
important calling. % 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA se 


Edward D. Duffield, President Home Office: Newark, N. J. a 
Fire Dept. 
_ / 
Marine Der 
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